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MY LORD, 


Or the various principles that influence the 
conduct of men, that has uſually been claſſed 
amongſt the moſt natural which leads the weak 


to apply for ſupport and protection to the 
powerful. 


In theſe relations your Lordſhip and the 
Author of the following Volume ſtand connect- 
ed: you, my Lord, elevated far above the level 
of your countrymen by the dignity of your rank; 
the head of a learned Profeſſion; and eminent 
for your attainments in the elegant purſuits 


and the poliſhed arts of life: he, at the outſet of 
A 3 a doubtful 


vw DEDICATION. 
a doubtful and difficult career; unſupported ; 
unknown. 

Permit him, then, my Lord, to hope that you 
will countenance the work he has ventured to 
preſent to you. It poſſeſſes this recommend- 
ation, at leaſt, to your notice, it has been written 
with a ſincere deſign to raiſe the Legal Science in 
the eſtimation of mankind. 


He remains, with every ſentiment of due 
reſpec, 


MY LORD, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient Servant, 
THE AUTHOR. 


GRAYS INN, 
April 20, 1798. 


PREFACE. 


F ROM every man who preſents a work to the Pub- 
lic, the Public have a right to demand the utmoſt 
exertion of his powers. With this demand the writer 
of the following Letters has complied : all that he 
was able to do he has done to render his book accept- 
able and uſeful : ſtill, however, he may have proved 
inadequate to the taſk he has undertaken. This re- 
mains to be ſeen: he truſts it will not be thought 
arrogant in him to have made the trial. 

If theſe Letters be what the author has endeayoured 
to make them, they will not be found uſeleſs in the 
libraries of thoſe who have yet to fix the deſtination of 
their children in life; and the peruſal of them will 
probably be extended beyond the circle of profeſſional 
readers. They are addreſſed to the young and riſing 
mind; this muſt be recollected. The writer does not 
preſume to hope that he ſhall be numbered amongſt 


thoſe who have added greatly to the ſtores of ſcience 
and wiſdom, 
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That the ſubje& on which he has written is worthy 
of ample and various conſideration, there can ſurely 
be little doubt ; he preſents his work, therefore, with 
deference, to the Public and the Profeſſion, and he 


reſts ſecure that their judgment will be dictated by 
candour, 
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LETTER l. 


* 


W ay do you complain ſo bitterly of your ill fortune? 
You tell me you are reduced to the neceſſity of apply- 
ing to your friends for ſupport, that you may be 
enabled to profecute your ſtudies for the bar : but 
have you not thoſe friends? Do you forget that you 
have youth and health; that you have received a 
liberal education? and that you poſſeſs alſo, from the 
bounty of Nature, thoſe talents which will enable you 
to apply theſe happy qualifications moſt effectually 
towards your future advancement ? Do not waſte the 
time in grieving for the loſs of your fortune ; but 
rather think it your duty to ſer about repairing it, and 
to convince your friends that the leſſons and example 
of your deceaſed father have not been forgotten. 

In truth, my friend, your loſs may not produce 
thoſe terrible conſequences which thus alarm you. 
I know you will be obliged to appear leſs in the eyes 
of ſome of your acquaintances: you mult no longer 
join in expenſive parties of pleaſure ; you mult for- 
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bear to give thoſe entertainments which have formerly 
procured you ſo much admiration; in ſhort, you muſt 
withdraw from the gay deluſive circles of pleaſure, 
round which you have led the thoughtleſs dance ſo 
long. But when you have well reflected upon theſe 
things, you will find little cauſe of regret; when you 
have compared the life you have lived with that which 
it is your duty to live, you will not heſitate to pro- 
nounce yourſelf peculiarly fortunate in that very ac- 
cident which now ſo deeply afflicts you. 

What your father would have done, permit me t@ 
attempt, You ought to liſten to me, and I believe 
you will; for you well know that I am little leſs 
anxious than he was to fee you defirous of qualifying 
yourſelf for eminence in whatever profeſſion you 
might be deſtined to adopt. His mind was a noble 
mind: the love of excellence was inſeparable from 
its formation, and ill could he have brooked the 
debaſed contentment of his ſon with a life of indo- 
lence and pleaſure. Could he ſee you as I now 
ſee you, he would unite with me in the ſatisfaction I 
feel in contemplating the neceſſity that will compel 
you to exertion. 

Have patience with me a moment while I examine 
the nature and extent of your loſs, and compare it 
with what you may eventually gain. 

Two years have now elapſed ſince you left the 
univerſity and entered yourſelf a ſtudent of the law. 
This profeſſion was chofen for you by your father 
with your approbation, as the moſt congenial with. 
thoſe powers, the early bloſſoms of which promiſed, 
| in 
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in ſome future time, a rich and golden fruit ; and he 
pleaſed himſelf with the expectation, that, allured by 
the ſmoothneſs of the way which your fortune had 
prepared for you, you would have purſued your 
ſtudies with alacrity and ſucceſs. He ſpared no ex- 
pence to provide you with every aſſiſtance: you 
knew not what it was to toil through the mazes of 
Science without a guide; to be retarded by doubts, 
and perplexed with difficulties, which there was no 
power at hand to diſentangle. Alas, how many of 
the ſons of Genius have been overwhelmed by theſe 
misfortunes ! 

But, by ſome ſtrange unhappy influence, the advan- 
tages I have enumerated have well nigh involved 
vou in the ſame ruin in which thouſands beſides have 
been buried. Nurſed in the lap of caſe, and cheriſhed 
at the breaſt of proſperity, you have nearly forfeited 
every title to that honourable fame which awaits the 
man who ſcorns to temporize with indolence ; your 
noble faculties have been enervated, and you have 
narrowly eſcaped the oblivious gulph of 3 
and intemperance. 

From this great misfortune your better fate has 
ſnatched you; in taking away from you riches, it has 
deprived you of pleaſure, but it has left you yourſelf. 
In robbing you of a numerous train of companions, 
whom you falſely thought and called your friends, it 
has deftrayed your opportunities of light ng 
but it hes LET reflection. 

Had you continued a few years longer in the courſe 
in which you began, you would baye become a fad 
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example of the ſecret, but boundleſs influence of 
pleaſure ; you would have fallen, in the face of the 
world, its miſerable victim. How happily for you, 
and for thoſe who love you, is the proſpect changed; 
you have no longer any incitements to an inglorious 
life, and you will henceforth remember what you owe 
to your country, your friends, and your own character. 

You have loſt, therefore, only thoſe things of which 
you were in danger of making a very ill ule, and 
which would, conſequently, have done 'you an irre- 
- parable miſchief; and you have gained thofe ideas 
which, if they are ſuffered to exerciſe their natural 
power over your conduct, will certainly procure 
for you that eſteem which muſt ever be valuable in 
the eyes of every man whoſe breaſt is warmed by 
emulation, and whoſe deſigns in life are formed and 
guided by wiſdom. 

If you look back with a ſteady eye upon the courſe 
you have purſued ſince you became a ſtudent, and 
will permit your judgment to form a cool and un- 
biaſſed opinion of it, you will certainly pronounce it 
to have been very ill calculated to form the character 
your father deſigned for you. What have you been 
doing? Have the examples of thoſe great lawyers, 
who will ever be the ornaments of their profeſſion, 
and the glory of their country, been placed before 
you? Has tt e contemplation excited in your boſom a 
ſpirit emulous of their talents and eminence? You 
have been ambitious, I believe, but, alas! you have 
been ſo only to gain the admiration of the diſſipated, 
and to excite the envy of the thoughtleſs. 
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This degradation has not ſprung from your real 


character. Hlad that been uniformly preſerved, you 


never would have fallen ſo low; I am perſuaded you 
have a ſoul which inwardly contemns ſo unworthy a 
life. To what then can it be owing? 1 will telt 
you; it has been owing to that very fortune, the loſs 
of which you at this time account as the greateſt i in- 
felicity that could have befallen you. d ett 

Does it follow that every man who is born to a 4 
tune, is thereby, unconditionally as it were, excluded 


from excellence or ſucceſs, as though there were ſome 


magic influence in gold that neceſſarily engendered 
folly or produced ſtupidity? There is not a: man 
upon earth who eſtimates the advantages of birth and 
fortune at a higher rate than I do: but then I muſt 
alſo prize the exertions of an enlightened and ardent 
mind; and when theſe are weakened by eaſe, or 
luxury, or pleaſure, (of which gold is the prolific 
parent) what man, who loves and admires ſcience, will 
not prefer that wholeſome poverty which chills to the 
very root theſe noiſome and pernicious influences? 

Regret no longer, then, the reverſe you have ex- 
perienced, but ſuffer it to have its proper effect upon 
you. Bend your whole attention upon the valuable 
and important ſcience that you have too long neg- 
lected: your mind has now recovered its ener- 
gies ; it is no longer the ſlave to your paſſions; its 
powers will hencetorward be exerted, and you will 
preſently diſcover that the ſtudy of the law involves 
in it greater and more varied principles of truth, of 
reaſon and of philoſophy, than you were aware: 
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then you will perceive the value of your time; you 
will be convinced that many years, and much labour, 
will ſcarcely ſuffice to acquire the knowledge you will 
wiſh to acquire. I do not ſay theſe things to frighten 
you.: I would animate you; I would awaken every 
manly feeling; I would excite and re-enliven that 
deſire for information, that thirſt for knowledge, which 
have been damped and ſated at an impure fountain. 

Melancholy and untrue is the picture which they 
draw of the legal ſtudy, who repreſent its prominent 
features to be thoſe of ſubtlety and impudence, and of 
a labour dry and barren: rather would I compare it 
to a mountain, ſteep and toilſome indeed in its firſt 
approaches, but eaſy and delightful in its ſuperior 
aſcent, and whoſe top is crowned with a rich and 
laſting verdure, 

This is the ſtudy which I recommend. to you. 
You are now at the eve of a new life ; you are upon 
che point of exchanging (as I have before hinted) 
folly for wiſdom, and unmeaning jollity for manly re- 
flection. Be a ſtudent, then, according to your own 
acceptation of the idea; and remember this as a 
maxim, which ariſes from the very character of the 
ſtudy, That he who is a great lawyer muſt he a great 
and a good man, Farewel, 
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Eran you are really ignorant of my meaning, or 
you wilfully miſrepreſent it. Do you then ſincerely 
believe, that the moment a man becomes a reaſonable 
being he muſt ceaſe to be a cheerful one? On the 
contrary, there is no true cheerfulneſs but where reaſon 
preſides. And what does reaſon dictate? That a man 
ſhould be an active and a uſeful member of the com- 
munity in which he lives. Now he cannot fulfil this 
duty but by moving in his appropriate ſphere. Liſten 
to me, my friend: your ſpirit will no longer ſuffer you 
to mix with thoſe with whom your fortune will not 
permit you to be upon equal terms. This is right; but 
what follows? Vexed and diſappointed in your firſt 
eſſay, (an eſſay unworthy of you) you would now 
retire from life ; you are diſguſted with it: and while 
you reproach me for wiſhing to lay upon you, as you 
repreſent it, a grie vous burden of ſtudy, you would 
take up the intolerable weight of ſolitude. I would 
Have you begin to fit yourſelf for a manly and digni- 
fied courſe of life, and you would ſneak away to the 
foreſt or the deſart only to behold the birds of the 
air, and the beaſts of the field; more valuable mem- 
bers of exiſtence than yourſelf. They obey the com- 
-mand of Nature, which you have had the folly to 
refuſe ; they act the part aſſigned them by the Go- 
vernor of nature; you do not act the part aſſigned to 
34 EY you, 
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you. In this reflection, you would preſently find leſs 
cheerfulneſs than in the proſecution of the plan I 
propoſe to you; it would ere long become as a flam- 
ing ſword to defend the happineſs you ſo vainly 
ſought, from your graſp, and to drive you from this 
paradiſe of fools : you would then come back into the 
world, having learnt, too late perhaps, that you had 
a duty to perform in it. 

He to whom Nature has dealt her favours with a 
liberal hand, upon whom ſhe has beſtowed a ready 
conception, an unclouded judgment, a happy expreſ- 
ſion, youth and health, has very important duties in 
life to fulfil; he is placed in a moſt critical ſtation, 
and he has no right to deſert it. Such a man will 
ever be ſurrounded by a circle which, whether it be a 
large or a ſmall one, muſt have claims upon him 
that he may not refuſe to ſatisfy: indolence in him 
becomes a poſitive crime; and if indolence be cri- 
minal in ſuch a character, what name ſhall we give to 
the miſapplication of his powers? The man of genius, 
then, is not to live for himſelf alone; he is bound to 
exert his talents for the public good: ſtill it muſt be 
in his proper ſphere ; mankind would be but little 
benefited by the abilities of great men if they were 
all princes, or all legiſlators, or all ſoldiers. Nature 
has decreed a ſecret diviſion of the mental powers, 
and to diſcover and mark that diviſion is a rare and a 
happy faculty ; to exerciſe it is, nevertheleſs, within 
the compaſs of human wiſdom, Let us apply this 
reflection to ourſelves, and our own conduct; for that, 
after all, is the true way to decide upon theſe things. 
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Examine yourſelf. for a moment: Are you fit for a 
general? Have you that fort of talent which would 
enable you to marſhal 100,000 men for battle? To meet 
a keen and experienced ſoldier in all his military 

manceuvres? Again; Do you think you are calcu- 
| lated for a courtier? Have you that happy art by 
which favour and ſupport are obtained? Could you 
avoid with adroitneſs the ſhining Cyclades? Could 
you ſteer with a ſteady and unerring hand into the 
Corinthian port? Yet, my friend, ſhall we refuſe to 
fulfil any certain character, becauſe we do not happen 
to be princes, or courtiers, or ſoldiers? Now I 
begin to draw the cords of my argument a little 
cloſer. If Nature, or the circumſtances of your for- 
tune, have not formed you for the characters I have 
juſt named, for what character have they formed 
you? You will readily agree with me, I believe, 
that you are not deſtined to play an under-part in the 
great drama of life. I do not look with contempt 
upon ſuch a part; far from it; but. it is not yours. 
For what then, I aſk, have you that clearneſs of 
reaſoning, that claſlical energetic facundity, which 
diſtinguiſh you in the eyes of your friends? Are theſe 
given to you only that their powers and ſweetneſs may 
be waſted on the deſert air? To what purpoſe have 
you laboured ſo diligently and ſucceſsfully among the 
ancients, thoſe venerable fathers of literature? To 
what end have you caught the exalted ſpirit which 
animates their writings, and imbued your mind with 
that nervous, yet chaſtened eloquence, which will 
render them famous till the end of time? Is it only 
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that theſe divine acquirements may be diffipated and 

loſt? No, my friend, this muſt not be; you muſt N 

: exert - yourſelf, and apply theſe acquiſitions like a 3 
man. Nature, fortune, reaſon, all point to the bar; 

there it is you muſt be ſeen and heard: that is the 
| 


road at once to wealth and fame, and to an indiſ- 
putable title to the enjoyment of them. You will 
have no occaſion to ſnatch at them ; there will be no 
need of violence; they will be the gradual conſe- 
quence of aſſiduity and integrity in the legal pro- 
ſeſſion. It is at the bar that you muſt diſplay every 
talent and capacity of your mind; it is at the bar 
that the ſuperiority of your judgment, the depth of 
your diſcrimination, the acumen of your reaſoning 
powers muſt be ſnewn; it is at the bar that you muſt 
acquire an honourable reputation for yourſelf, and 
render a ſuicablle ſervice to mankind. The talents I 
have mentioned, Nature has given you ; your friends 
know it; you know it. What then, would you bury 
them? Would you rob the world of the uſe and en- 
joyment of them? Surely you have made a better 
progreſs in philoſophy than to be ignorant that ſuch 
capacities are not to be ſubject to your ſole will and 
caprice. He, I repeat, who has learning, and abilities, 
and integrity, ought to bring them forward into action; 
he 1s bound to do this by the relation he bears to 
ſociety. If his fortune confine him to a private circle, 
be it ſo; if it enlarge his ſphere, and carry him 
into public life, by ſo much the more is he a fortunate 
man: 1t 1s true his labour 1s greater, but the reward 
is more honourable, I do not heſitate to pronounce 
this 
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this character to be yours: your fortune points out 
a public ſituation to you; and that public ſitua- 
tion is the bar. Go on then; learning, abilities, 
and integrity will always, even in the moſt diſſolute 
ages, be welcome in a court of juſtice. Farewel. 


LETTER III. 


I REJOICE to find that you begin to enter ints my 
deſigns; that your grief moderates, and that you have 
put off your journey into the country ; though you 
ſay, with reſpe& to this laſt, you have complied 
rather out of affection for me, and ſome other of 
your friends, than a full conviction of the juſtneſs of 
my reaſoning upon the ſubje& of retirement. I ſhould 
have been better pleaſed had you relinquiſhed your 
intention from a conviction of its impropriety. You 
ſay that liberty is the very eſſence of life; and you 
aſk me, Can that be a principle of liberty which re- 
ſtrains a man, who is diſguſted with ſociety, from 
leaving it? My dear friend, there are numberleſs 
Phraſes of ſpeech which have got abroad in the world, 
and which men learn by rote, and then contract an 
inveterate habit of continually chattering without 
thinking of their import, or, indeed, caring any thing 


about 
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about ir. Thus it is with this cant of diſguſt with 
the world; which obtains chiefly with the ignorant 
and ſelf- loving part of mankind, who either do not 
know their duty, or are too idle or profligate to per- 
form it. Lou are as capable of making accurate 
obſervations as any man I know. Remark then what 
ſort of perſons they uſually are who are thus eternally 
quarrelling with the world, and are in ſuch haſte to 
retire from it: you will in ninety-nine caſes out of a 
hundred find them to be people of intolerably fractious 
diſpoſitions, continually difordered by trifles, and upon 
uneaſy terms with thoſe to whom Nature has the moſt 
| cloſely united them. Is it then to be expected that 
they, who cannot be happy with their own fleſh and 
blood; ſhould be eaſy with a world that can have no 
motive to coaleſce, but where pleaſure is the reſult of 
the coalition, and that 1s at once-willing and able to 
thwart the diſcontented ſpirit? And he, who is looking 
for another ſort of world than this in the preſent ſtate 
of things, is ſceking for that which he will never find. 
It is true, there are a few whom a long courſe of 
unmerited misfortunes has at length wearied out, who 
are glad to find in retirement a reſting-place, and 
from whom a departing ſigh of reproach may be 
expected and pardoned ; but theſe form exceptions, 
and not examples. He who has youth and ſtrength 
has no title to this indulgence ; his caſe is a very dif- 
erent one: he is diſpleaſed with the world, becauſe it 
does not exactly ſuit with his ill formed judgment, 
or becauſe he 1s prevented from joining in all its ex- 
travagances, and he would claim, with an arrogance 
peculiar 
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peculiar to inexperience, the liberty of fying from 
his duty in it altogether. 

See then the freedom (if-it may be thus named) 
which you are ſo anxious to enjoy. What is it? It 
is ſuch a freedom as belongs only to the greateſt 
ſlaves, or the moſt unfortunate among mankind. 
Are you emulous of ſuch a condition ? You talk of 
that as a right at five and twenty, which is hardly to 
be allowed to a man who has felt the diſappointments 
of half a century. 

Are we to remain in the porch for ever? Are 
we always to be children? Shall we never leave firſt 
principles behind us? For ſhame! let us get for- 
ward; by this time we ought to have learnt our 
duty, and to have entered upon the practice of it. 
For Heaven's ſake, do not catch the infection from 
the philoſophers of the day; they are worſe compa- 
nions, if poſſible, than profligate men: they proudly 
pretend to humility ; and the only determination they 
form is, to doubt of every principle, and to heſitate 
at every truth. If you have ever had any thing to 
do with them, leave them inſtantly, and act for your- 
ſelf: thoſe principles are ſcarcely worth the nn 
that are never to be carried into Practice. 

l have a thouſand arguments in my head in aid of 
this ſubject, and which appear to me to be very good 
ones too; but I will not uſe one of them, both 
becauſe they are foreign from the main deſign of our 
preſent correſpondence, and becauſe I am ſure they 
are already anticipated by you. But I think it right 
to put * upon aſcertaining a duty which is every 


day 
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day violated, becauſe men have no conception of it. 
It is taken for granted, that a man has a right to diſ- 
Poſe of his time according to the ſuggeſtions of his 
caprice : how falſe is this notion! Remember that 
you have been in an error; make a virtue of ne- 
cefſity, and learn that you have not only to act, but 
that you muſt alſo diſtinguiſh the mode of action that 
is beſt ſuited to your capacity. Farewel. 


LETTER IV. 


W. are doubly fatisfied with our judgment when we 
find it has been right in favour of a good man ; that 
is juſt the ſatisfaction which I enjoy at this moment. 
Your laſt letter convinced me of that, of which I had 
indeed very little doubt before. You have deter- 
mined to caſt your cares, your pleaſures, and your 
philoſophy to the wind, and to begin a life worthy of 
yourſelf. 

I congratulate you. The length of time you have 
taken to conſider the ſubje& of my laſt letter, and to 
reflect upon the various converſations we had upon 
it ſince, afford me a pleaſing evidence, that the reſo- 
Jution you have now formed is not the reſult of any 
affection or ſentiment ſhort of conviction. In my 
idea, this is a moſt important matter ſettled. I have 

obſerved, 
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obſerved, in numerous inſtances, that men ſuffer their 
lives to ſlide away in heſitation, not ſo much becauſe 
they are averſe from their duty, as becauſe they have 
not the diſcernment or reſolution to decide upon it. 
Thank God this is not now the caſe with us; we 
have taken a general view of the taſk we have to per- 
form. Let all our reſolution, therefore, be hence- 
forth concentrated in the fulfilment of it: and here 
my feelings moft readily meet yours. I wonder not, 
that, although you are now determined to be a 
lawyer, you are ready to draw back from the various 
difficulties which oppoſe themſelves to the honourable 
courſe ; they are, I confeſs, truly formidable, not only 
in themſelves, but in their conſequences: how few 
have conquered them! This is a weighty reflection; 
but what ought to be its effect upon us? Ought it 
to quench our ardour? ought it to paralyze our 
efforts? No! let it animate us; and, at the ſame 
moment, make us watchful, We may be cautious, 
but we muſt not deſpair; and we have a claim to 
indulgence for caution when we are about to enter 
upon a field in which ſuch numbers have fallen. Bur 
how can we expect the approbation due to a manly 
ſentiment, if we are afraid to enter upon it ? 

It is the buſineſs of thoſe who have to cope with 
danger to diſcover the nature and extent of it. He 
would be a weak ſoldier indeed, who ſhould pretend 
to attack an enemy, of whole ſtrength and number he 
was utterly ignorant; or, for a better ſimile, (as ſimiles 
feem to rule the moment) he, who has to gain the 


affections of a coy and capriciqus miſtreſs, ought to 
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inform himſelf well, before he approach her, how 
thoſe unfortunate lovers have failed who have pre- 
ceded him. 

Let a conduct ſimilar to this be ours; it is neceſ- 
ſary. We are about to inveſtigate a ſcience, which, 
ke poetry, will not endure a mediocrity. Horace, 
our friend and maſter, it is true, ſeems to think other- 
wiſe ; but Horace was a poet, and, though a man of 
the world, often thought and wrote like a poet. We 
are to be lawyers, and muſt think and ſpeak like 
lawyers. Let this be as it will, however, it ought to 
be our determination not to be ſatisfied with medio- 
crity ; for this ſatisfaction is that ſecret poiſon which 
has ſilently diffuſed itſelf over the labours, and de- 
feated the ſucceſs of thouſands. 

When I look back upon the hiſtory of my own 
country, or ſearch the records of thoſe which are no 
more, I rejoice that the moſt elegant ornaments 
of the one, and the nobleſt monuments of the other, 
are to be found in the fame of thoſe men who 
have ſtudied the laws, and directed the juriſprudence 
of their reſpective nations; and while I contemplate 
theſe glowing pictures of departed glory, I feel my 
mind elevated with the loftieſt emotions. Let me 
communicate, for a moment, the enthuſiaſm to yours: 
look up to theſe exalted characters, and reſolve at 
leaſt to imitate, if you cannot equal them ; but 
deſpair not even of that. Do you think they would 
ever have riſen to their own elevation, if they had 
Not beheld the eminence of ſome maſter, whom 
they then -venerated at an awful diſtance, as you 


ö now 
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venerate them? Or if, beholding that eminence, 
they had been diſmayed at it? | 1 

By ſuch examples the ſtudy of the law comes re- 
commended to us; and he who would riſe in it muſt 
have ſuch examples before his eyes; he ought never to 
loſe ſight of them. The eloquence, the wiſdom, the 
juſtice, and the virtue which diſtinguiſhed them, muſt 
be his; he muſt labour as they have laboured, he muſt 
ſtudy as they have ſtudied, if he expects to reap the 
ſame glorious rewards which have crowned their courſe, 
But be not impatient of your progreſs if you find itat 
firſt difficult and tardy; this will be but a natural con- 
ſequence: you may, however, find it leſs ſo than you 
now imagine; ſhould this prove the caſe, do not bab- 
ble to every one you meet, the great plans which you 
have formed, or the atchievements you have exe» 
cuted; this will expoſe you to ridicule or envy, and 
will be unworthy of you. 

I know not a more accurate criterion of a noble 
mind than that ſilent confidence in its own powers, 
which incites to great endeavours, and leaves the 
event to time. The labours of ſuch a mind will be ſe- 
cret but ardent; and its ſucceſs will be known to the 
world only by the ſuperiority of the actions it incites. 
Such a ſtate as this 1s not attained without perſever- 
ance; but, thank Heaven! it is ſtill attainable by per- 
ſeverance; and it muſt be attained, or you will never 
rife to extraordinary flights of talent or of virtue. 
Do you fee what you have to do? I am afraid I 
have been wrong; I have been delighting your ima- 
gination with a tranſient glance of beauty and excel- 
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lence, from which I muſt a while withdraw you to the 
leſs pleaſing contemplation of the means by which 
they are to be attained; for great and various as the 
powers of the human intelle& are, till they are 
in a ſtate of progreſſion, of tedious and humiliating 
progreſſion; we are not. yet arrived at the ſtate in 


which we are to behold them flouriſhing in eternal 
bloom. Adieu! 


LETTER V. 


aa is a claſs of people in the world, and that a 
very numerous one, who profeſs to admire excellence 
in others, but who remain their whole lives contented 
without endeavouring to attain to it themſelves. I hard- 
ly know what reſtrains me from being very angry with 
ſuch people; nothing, I believe, but my pity for them: 
with this race, did I not know you, I ſhould be in- 
clined from the tenor of your laſt letter to number 
you. | 

\ You ſay you are not leſs an admirer than I am of 
thoſe great characters who have tranſmitted their 


names with honour to us; or of thoſe in our own day, 


who, while we are writing and converſing with each 
other, are employed in raiſing for themſelves monu- 


ments of fame, more durable than braſs. You agree 


with 
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with me too, that a man ought to be emulous of ſuch 
examples, and yet, at the very ſame moment, you tell 


me that there ſeems to be a great gulph, as it were, 


between them and you; that they appear to have been 
beings of a different ſpecies; that a ſenſe of your infe- 
riority diſtreſſes you; that it has a tendency to damp 
the ardour neceſſary for the ſupport of the mind in this 
mighty undertaking; and in ſhort, that to follow the 
footſteps of theſe men, appears to you like treading 
upon forbidden ground. | 

This ſubject is connected with the end we propoſe 
by our correſpondence; let us then canvaſs it a mo- 
ment; it is by no means unimportant. 

I am now endeavouring to animate you to a deſire 
of excellence; and tor this purpoſe I have turned your 
attention towards thoſe who have been its faireſt pat- 
terns, It is clear, that if you wiſh to be like them, you 
mult purſue the path which they have trodden ; but 
you think this looks like arrogance; you think the 
character of modeſty ainiable, and that to aſſume the 
hope, however remote, of an equality with thoſe re- 
nowned men is inconſiſtent with modeſty. This idea 
appears to me to be a falſe one: let us for a moment 
contemplate the true nature of modeſty. 

Modeſty is the inſeparable companion of an en- 
lightened mind; but there is a little, low, debaſing 
fear, which aſſumes the appearance of modeſty, and 
which 1s therefore one of the moſt dangerous enemies 
a man of genius has to combat. Behold the marks 
that diſtinguiſh each of theſe from the other. Mo- 
deſty is a ſentiment, fear is a quality of the mind. Mo- 
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deſty has its birth from a compariſon of our own 
talents and actions with thoſe of other men; fear is 
that imbecility that dares not enter into the compari- 
ſon. Modeſty is ſupported by hope, and looks, though 
with a trembling eye, towards the excellence at which 
ſhe points; fear never lifts her eye from the ground. 
Modeſty acquires fortitude as the mind in which it re- 
ſides approaches the regions of truth; fear depreſſes 
the mind, and continually obſtructs its progreſs in ſuch 
approaches. Modeſty is generous; ſhe is ever ready 
to pay her tribute to the works of genius; fear is ſelt- 
iſh, and envious of the ſucceſs of merit. In ſhort, 
the one 1s the offspring of ſtrength, the other, the 
wretched child of weakneſs: the one leads on, though 
by flow degrees, to great deſigns and noble actions; 
the other drags its miſerable victim from every en- 
hvening proſpect, enervates all his faculties, and at 
length chains him-down to obſcurity for ever. 

Your preſent feelings appear to me to partake in a 
degree of this ſlaviſh fear; I will endeavour to ſhew- 
you the ſource of this evil. Independently of the dif- 
ference which there is between the purſuits of men of 
buſineſs and pleaſure, and thoſe of men of learning, 
there is alſo a very unhappy prejudice in the great ma- 
jority of mankind againſt any attempts at excellence 
beyond that which ſerves the purpoſe of the moment; 
and this prejudice has engrafted itſelf from generation 
to generation upon the minds of men, until they ſeem 
to be agreed to conſider thoſe perionages who have at- 
tained an eſtabliſhed fame as ſet apart from the general 
condition of humanity ; to imitate them is therefore 

looked 
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looked upon as an attempt little leſs than impious, and 
at all events as fruitleſs. This you will ſay is a moſt 
egregious folly: it is ſo; but it is nevertheleſs a very 
prevalent one, and it is eaſily imbibed; for there are 
not many affections of the mind which have a greater 
tendency to produce falſe conceptions of things than 
admiration; and when admiration 1s ſeconded by indo- 
lence or indifference, how can it be wonderful that we 
are ready to exclaim, © This object is beyond my imi- 
tation,” when we have in fact loſt every inclination to 

imitate it? | 
You ſee then that you have formed a falſe concep- 
tion of your duty and of your powers, or, at leaſt, that 
you are ſubject to all the fear that can ariſe from ſuch a 
falfe conception. How has this happened? Either by 
contracting a fooliſh habit of talking as the people 
around you talk, without troubling yourſelf to think, 
or elſe by a blind ſubſe rviency to what is uſually called 
the general opinion. Now here you may again eaſily 
perceive the clear diſtinctive marks between modeſty 
and fear: modeſty will inquire into theſe general opi- 
nions, but with caution; and will either wholly or in 
part adopt or reject them; fear will bend before them 
with an undiftinguiſhing ſervility, whether they be 
falſe or true. Clear it ſeems to be, that it is this fear 
which affects you, and yet you da not know it, Proba- 
bly you do not think yourſelf deficient in courage; 
but the fact is, you would eſteem it an inexcuſable de- 
gree of boldneſs to look upon ſome men of the paſt 
ages, and of your own time, in the light of compa- 
23 nions 
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nions and friends; but this you call modeſty; to their 
excellencies you have perſuaded yourſelf that you 
never ſhall be able to attain, and their works, there- 
fore, fail to produce one ſpark of emulation in your 
breaſt. Tell me, my dear friend, do you mean to ſink 
to the common level? But why do l aſk you? You 
muſt conquer this infirmity ; you muſt think for your- 
ſelf. | 

This independence of vulgar prejudices, at which J 
would have you aim, is abſolutely neceflary to the 
formation of a finiſhed character in every profeſſion 
and ſituation in life: I have little heſitation to affirm 
that there never was in this world a finiſhed character 
without it; and if it is of greater importance in one 
profeſſion than another, that profeſſion is the Law, be- 
cauſe it requires thoſe exertions, and involves in its prac- 
tice thoſe various diſplays of energy and of judgment, 
that bring the profeſſor more into the public view than 
any other. But how can a man expect to attain to 
excellence in theſe important qualities, if he has not 
that holy confidence which ariſes from this deſirable 
independence? Surely it is impoſſible! The queſ- 
tion is, How is it to be gained? Perhaps it would be 
uſtleſs if not impoſſible to lay down any certain rule: 
if there be any one in particular to be marked out, it 
may be that of continually comparing the opinions 
that are daily uttered, firſt of all with what we have 
diſcerned of the character of thoſe who utter them ; 
ſecondly, with the opinions and practice of thoſe men 
who have left a clear and eſtabliſhed reputation behind 
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them; and thirdly, with our own diſcoveries : becauſe 
this habit of comparing what we hear with what we 
know, and with what the great and learned have uni- 
formly taught, will go very far towards a diſcovery of 
the intrinſic value of any opinton ; and when we have 
| learnt to eſtimate that, we ſhall ſoon gain the courage 
to approve or diſapprove of it. | 

If men were uſually thus to try the opinions they 
hear, there would not be ſo many falſe and fooliſh 
opinions in the world as there are : many of thoſe pre- 
judices that are now abroad, and which have been 
handed traditionally down from father to ſon, would 
fall to the ground; and among them, this ſilent, inve- 
terate, deſtructive prejudice that has infected in ſome 
degree even your underſtanding. Do you know I feel 
at this moment great difficulty in expreſſing myſelf ; 
I have a ſentiment labouring within me which I want 
to explain to you in a few plain, ſimple words. The 
truth is, 1 have a ſincere and awful reverence for thoſe 
great characters which have been ſcattered about in 
various ages and nations of the world, and I wiſh to 
preſerve a ſimilar ſentiment in you; yet at the ſame 
time, I feel an anxiety to fill up that gulph which keeps 
you at ſuch a diſtance from them: to lead you up to 
them, and to ſhew you that you may lawfully emulate 
their exalted ſphere ; that they are men and not gods. 

Let their works and their lives form, for a certain 
period, almoſt the whole of your daily ſtudy; this will, in 
time, familiariſe you ſomewhat to their preſence, and you 
will at length be able to breathe while you are with them; 
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in proceſs of time you will begin to think and reaſon a 
little, and by and by ſomething like an opinion upon 
the various ſubjects of which they treat will dawn in 
your boſom; this by degrees will produce a ſpirit of 
inquiry, which has hitherto not dared to raiſe its head. 
You will be bold enough ſometimes to afk whether 
even theſe revered characters may not have been 
miſtaken. Ha! do you ſtart? Is this poſſible? Thus, 
under the auſpices of my favourite modeſty, have I led 
you ſtep by ſtep to ſome intimacy with theſe renowned 
pexſonages Very well—you tremble leſs than you did 

u begin to be compoſed—you advance towards 
them with a manly yet modeſt boldneſs. And now 
what do I ſee? I look into your ſtudy, and there I 
find Demoſthenes, Plato, Cicero, Hortenſius, Lord 
Bacon, Lord Mansfield, Sir William Jones, and a few 
more of thoſe exalted beings, who have delighted and 
amazed the univerſe, ſeated at your fire-ſide! Can it 
be? Are you able to think, to move, to ſpeak ? Oh, 
yes; I hear you are bold enough to reaſon too. What! 
do you doubt whether Cicero's concluſion be right? 
Can you venture to imagine that my Lord Bacon is 
wrong? Amazing! Nay, do you form a ſentiment 
or an hypotheſis which you conceive to be almoſt as juſt 
as his ? 

In plain and ſober words, you muſt learn to 
judge for yourſelf; you muſt no longer remain the 
flave of prejudice. Do you think that ſuch characters 
as theſe would endure that you ſhould be a ſlave 
to it? No! they never were flaves themſelves, and 

9 | there- 
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therefore their greatneſs was a natural conſequence 
of their character. They thought, they ſpoke, they 
wrote, and they acted from themſelves, and hence their 
eſtimation with mankind : they arrived at this by the 
very conduct I am pointing out to you; they revered 
the characters of their maſters, but they dared to con- 
fide in their own; they were the ſubjects of modeſty, 
and not the victims of fear, Accuſtom yourſelf then, 
when you are reading the works of thefe your maſters 
and friends, to examine their principles, their argu- 
ments, their concluſions, but ſtill with diffidence and 
caution: if you differ from them, do not ſay at once 
that they are wrong, merely becauſe they appear at the 
moment to be ſo; that would not be the effect of the 
modeſty I have been recommending to you ; it would 
be a moſt inſufferable arrogance ; for they have been 
uſed to write and to act for poſterity, and their opi- 
nions have not been commonly formed without great 
thought and labour; they are not, ——_— to be 
haſtily controverted. 

Again, not only their works but their actions ou7he 
to be the objects of a ſimilar inveſtigation. Endeavourto 
mark their failings while you peruſe the accouuts of their 
lives; ſee how the ambition of this man has led him too 
far, or the immoderate love of repoſe too greatly re- 
ſtrained him: how the profuſion of that man has pre- 
vented him from being juſt, or his avarice from being 
generous: how the extreme application of the one hasde- 
feated the ends of ſtudy, or his indolence the purpoſes of 
life: how the intemperance of luſt has deſtroyed another, 
or his want of locial affection rendered his powers and 
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acquiſitions uſeleſs. Thus will you be truly imitating 
theſe illuſtrious characters, imbibing their moſt exalted 
ſpirit, and learning their nobleſt leſſons. 

My deſign, I repeat, is to arouſe in your boſoman emo- 
tion towards excellence, an emotion peculiarly needful 
to the lawyer. But you will remember that what I ſay or 
write to you in this curſory manner (for I am haſten- 
ing to more particular diſquiſitions) is to be conſidered 
only as a mere ſketch or outline which you are to fill 
up, and even to alter where you may find it defective; 
for, at all events, however fearful you may be of mak- 
ing too free with your other maſters, do not, I beſeech 
you, carry the miſtake ſo far as to have any heſitation 
in being perfectly at liberty with me. 

Is this imaginary diſtance between you and theſe 
great men at all leſſened? Do you feel a warmer 
deſire, or a greater power to walk in their footſteps? 
Tell me truly if the gulph of which you complained 
appears to be as deep, as broad, and as frightful as 
ever? I have endeavoured to fill it up, and I hope 
not unſucceſsfully: tell me whether any thing remains 
to be done to complete this important taſk. Adieu! 
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A. r do you perceive that you poſſeſs powers of 
which till now you have had no conception, and with that 
diſcovery has ariſen its certain concomitant, a deſire 
to exerciſe them, and, what is a ſtill greater felicity, 
this defire has not betrayed you into that weak impa- 
tience which is uſually the characteriſtic of inexpe- 
rience. You have now an object before you, which 
you are convinced is not to be attained but by repeated 
efforts; you will therefore be content to approach it 
gradually, though with an unremitting perſeverance of 
exertion. Thus far all is well : you are fatisfied that the 
character you are determined to ſuſtain, at ſome future 
time, is worthy of your utmoſt labour; and you now 
begin to think that you are not excluded, by any invi- 
Able barrier, from reaching to that excellence which 
others in former ages, as well as in the preſent, have ſo 
ſucceſsfully endeavoured to attain. 

To be diſtinguiſhed as a lawyer will henceforward 
be your ambition; and, when the various acquirements 
which are neceſſary to compoſe this character are con- 
ſidered, it 1s not to be wondered at that neither many 
have had the courage to attempt, or the abilities or 
the good fortune to ſuſtain it. 

But now I have ſucceeded in my endeavours to de- 
monſtrate the relation that ſubſiſts between you and 
thoſe who have been hitherto conſidered as fo awfully 


— 


ſeparated 
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ſeparated from you, I am ſenſible of a new, difficulty 
which will preſent itſelf, and which 1s really the more 
formidable becauſe it is not apparent to the firſt view; 
and I am anxious to anticipate it before we enter par- 
ticularly into the variety of objects that lay before 
us: this difficulty originates in the confuſion of our 
ideas of excellence, or rather of our application of 
thoſe ideas to practice. 

The human mind 1s capable of vaſt exertions, and 
poſſeſſeth, doubtleſs, great powers, but it is neverthe- 
leſs ſubject to the dominion of an inviſible caprice ; 
this caprice may be recognized, however, by the nu- 
merous changes it produces in the opinions of men, 
if not concerning the intrinfic nature of things, at 
leaſt of the modes of their demonſtration. I will 
ſpeak, for inſtance, of eloquence as a part of the grand 
ſubject before us. In one age he who can preſent to his 
- auditors the ſimpleſt figures clothed with the wild, yet 
harmonious language of nature, is conſidered as the 
moſt eloquent; in another, theſe ftrains of nature, 
however they may be venerated for their antiquity, or 
admired for their ſimplicity, are no longer conſidered 
by the maſters of eloquence as able of themſelves to 
charm mankind. Under one form of government, he 
who can lead the paſſions at his will, is conſidered as 
excelling in oratory in proportion to the deſpotiſm of 
his dominion over them; under another form of go- 
vernment, ſuch attempts are conſidered as ridiculous, 
and the judgment alone is to be convinced by the 
ſtrength of reaſoning or the arrangement of argu- 
ment: in ſuch a ſtate the moſt acute reaſoner is 

eſteemed 
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eſteemed to be the greateſt orator; and ſo of a thou- 
ſand other diſtinctions, ariſing from the influence of 
circumſtances, which it is unneceſſary to name at this 
time. Yet, inall theſe exertions, the conſtituent parts 
of eloquence are the fame; in all ages and govern- 
ments, imagination, judgment, language will be ne- 
ceſſary to the orator, whether he be engaged in charm- 
ing the rude ſons of nature, in haranguing a tumultuous 
crowd of citizens, in addreſſing a ſenate, or in reaſon- 
ing with a judge: they who are anxious to excel, la- 
bour only to adapt and mould theſe different qualities 

to the capacities and inclinations of their audience. 
Thoſe orators, then, who truly deſerve the name, 
will ſhape the effuſions of their eloquence according 
to the prevailing taſte or prejudice of the times in 
which they live ; fo that he who in a commonwealth 
hath borne away the palm for declamation, would, 
under a monarchy, have been equally eminent for cool 
diſpaſſionate reaſoning. This is the peculiar talent of a 
great mind, and indeed its diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic, 
chat it knows how and when to bend itſelf before thoſe 
inviſible but mighty influences of the human character, 
which ſeem to impart to it a thouſand different natures, 
without weakening, much leſs without loſing, its own 
proper energies; that it can diſtinguiſh between a tatal 
ſacrifice to whim and paſſion and the occaſionalofferings 
which neceſſity will ſometimes claim; that it knows 
the time at which to return to its own bias; in ſhort, 
that it is able to diſcern all thoſe innumerable ſhades 
of varicty in moulding its exertions, which the gene- 
rality of mankind paſs over, without even dreaming 
that 
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that they exiſt, and to the want of which diſcernment 
many men owe thoſe miſcarriages, that excite not 
only their own lamentations, but the ſurpriſe and grief 
of their friends. 

It is impoſſible to mark out to you how and upon 
what occaſions the diſtinctions to which I allude are to 
be formed, or even to analyze their nature; it is 
enough that I put you upon your guard, by telling you 
that there is a neceſſity for you to attend to them: 
when you get into life, you muſt watch for them; and, 
depend upon it, you will find, in the experience of 
every day, ſufficient reaſon to rejoice that you were 
forewarned. | 

You will now begin to conſider thoſe great exam- 
ples of wiſdom and learning and eloquence, to whom 
I have alluded, in the true point of view; you will 
look up to them as models, which you are determined 
not only to imitate, but ro equal. Here then come 
in the diſtinctions of which I have juſt ſpoken: in 
what way do you propoſe to imitate them? You are 
going to peruſe once more the orations of Cicero in 
their native language, with the claſſical beauties of 
which you have fortunately an intimate acquaintance; 
and I dare fay, from the views with which you will 


now look upon them, you will be engaged in a pleaſure 


with which you have been hitherto perhaps unacquaint- 
ed. You will be enchanted ; you will exclaim, Ves! 
ſuch ſhall be my efforts; ſuch ſhall be my eloquence ; 
I will aſtoniſh, dazzle, and confound my auditors by the 
novelty, the rapidity, and the ſtrength of my figures; 
theſe beauties I will make my own; and, if poſſible, I 

will 
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will improve them. Take care, my friend! this is. 
the very rock upon which you are the more likely to 

ſplit, becauſe its ſurface is overſpread by an inviting 

verdure : enamoured as you now are of the beauty of 
the Roman orator, you would, probably, were you in 

a court of juſtice, follow him without reſerve; you 

would be vehement as he was vehement, and you 

would attempt to captivate and lead the paſſions as he 

did. Thank God, you have time to reflect, and will 

therefore eſcape the danger of incurring ridicule whilſt 

you are ftriving for excellence. Remember, my 

friend, you will not be in a tumultuous forum, ha- 

ranguing a licentious multitude of citizens, or endea- 

vouring to move the paſſions of a deſpotic judge. 

No! you will be an advocate for rights already aſcer- 

tained, and protected by laws, to which the judges you 

addreſs owe implicit obedience and by which they are 
bound to decide. Your buſineſs will be to define, not 
to entreat; to reaſon, not to declaim: hence my argu- 
ment: you muſt confult theſe mighty orators; you 
muſt acquire their energy; you muſt transfuſe the 
Attic ſpirit and elegance of their compoſitions into 
your own ; but, I repeat to you, this muſt be done 
with the cloſeſt attention to the difference of your 
fituation from theirs. The Greek and the Roman 
would laugh an Engliſh advocate to ſcorn, were they 
to hear him addreſs a Britiſh court of juſtice after the 
; faſhion of an orator in the forum. 

e In this doctrine of imitation there is a great deal of 
curious and abſtruſe learning, which ſeldom engages the 


attention 
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attention of young men; though, in fact, it is only 
while we are young that we are at all intereſted in the 
acquiſition of it: but I will not at this time purſue it: 
I may take ſome future opportunity for this purpoſe, 
in the courſe of our correſpondence : I ſhall therefore 
content myſelf, for the preſent, with having arouſed, 
by a hint or two, ſome curioſity in your mind upon the 
ſubject. The only thing that I will attempt to preſs 
further upon you juſt now, with reſpect to it, is the 
neceſſity that exiſts for its inveſtigation. Believe me, 
I would not willingly be ſo unjuſt to you or to myſelfas 
to waſte the time which is ſo valuable to us, in uſeleſs 
diſquiſitions upon abſtract theories; I muſt therefore 
plainly tell you, once for all, that I will not adduce any 
one maxim, or recommend a ſingle rule for the regula- 
tion of your conduct in the courſe of your ſtudies, 
which I am not firmly convinced may and ought to be 
applied to practice. | 

Without going, then, into further particulars at pre- 
ſent, I will leave this upon your mind, that the making 
ſuch diſtinctions as I have mentioned, is, as a general 
principle, worthy of your attention and examination, 
whether it be conſidered as relating to the extended 
proſpect of life, or confined to the immediate pur- 
poſes of legal excellence: it is applicable, nay, it is 
neceſſary in every ſtudy that improves and exalts the 
man; and it is particularly advantageous in forming 
the mind to acquire and to ſuſtain an eminence in that 
profeſſion which has ſo cloſe a connection with all the 
ſecret ſprings and open movements that influence and 
agitate the human character. Farewell! 
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F ov are right! this is not the age of application; 
and what is the conſequence? It does not furniſh, in 
a ſimilar proportion, thoſe examples of great talents 
which graced the times, when men were wont to 
eltimate the value of their lives, not by the extent or 
the variety of their amuſements, but by the acquire- 
ments they had made in learning and philoſophy. 
Yet one cannot but wonder, ſometimes, that this noble 
ſpirit hath fo greatly declined, when all the circum- 
ſtances of life combine to enliven it. What ſcience is 
there that is either uſeful or agreeable in the world, 
that hath not, in ſome meaſure, been opened and ex- 
plained by thofe ſons of induſtry, whoſe labours have 
ſmoothed the rugged paths that lead to the temple? 
What ſpecies of learning that can allure, the rudiments 
of which have not been inveſtigated, and its aſperities 
foftened by thoſe vigilant ſpirits? By them the com- 
munications which ignorance and prejudice haye ſo 
long kept cloſed, have been opened and rendered eaſy 
between the various claſſes of ſociety, while the hands 
of elegance and refinement have ſtrewed the way with 
flowers. 

But there is a ſtrange perverſeneſs in the human 
mind! it can generate ideas, rapid, yet moſt exquiſitely 
beautiful and correct; unleſs, however, it be urged by 
ſome imperious neceſſity, it will ſeldom exert its powers 
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to apply theſe ideas to practice; no, not even to ob- 
tain the object of its fondeſt wiſhes. The ardent tra- 
veller is to be found amid dangerous and gloomy 
mountains; the loiterer is to be ſeen wandering among 
the cool and refreſhing ſcenes of the valley below: 
yet both theſe ſet out to attain ſome certain point, to 
reach ſome deſtined home. You will ſay, What won- 
der that the one ſhould haſten -to leave his rocks and 
ſands behind him, or that the other, delighted with the 


ſcene, ſhould ſeek repoſe in the inviting bowers of 


eaſe? But what a ſhocking perverſion of all reaſon- 
ing is this! The path is appointed as the medium 
through which we muſt reach the end of our journey; 


and he is certainly the happieſt man who gains that 


point by the eaſieſt and the pleaſanteſt way: but what 
is the office of this pleaſure? It is not to allure him to 
indolence, it is to invigorate and refreſh him as he 
proceeds. He, then, who ſuffers his journey to be 
retarded by the beauties of the way, prevents their 
proper influence. This is the true idea; a point is to 
be attained; we cannot attain it without labour; we 
ſeek to alleviate this labour, but ſtill the point is to be 
attained. Now, in truth, all labour that is deferred is 
doubled. A man had perhaps better be conſiſtent, 


and give up his point at once, rather than delay his ex- 


ertions until his ſtrength is gone. Can it be doubted 
that the profeſſed man of pleaſure is a better and more 
reſpectable character, and, for the preſent moment at 
leaſt, a more happy one, than he 1s who has ſtarted in 
the race of honour without having the reſolution to con- 
tinue in it? Such a man, by exciting expectations which 
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he thus declines to gratify, has forged for himſelf chains, 
not only of ſlavery, but of diſhonour. 
The direct purpoſe of this letter is to impreſs upon 

your mind this idea, that every man who propoſes to 

reach excellence, ſhould acquire a ſpirit patiently en- 

durant of labour. Point me out, if you can, any profeſ- 

ſion in which a man is able to lift himſelf above the mul- 
titude without labour proportionate to the exaltation 

which he is ſeeking. Look to the profeſſion of arms, 

to the church, to phyſic: can the profeſſor in any of 
theſe diſtinguiſh himſelf without labour? Look to 
the light and elegant amuſements of life, and even 
in theſe you will invariably find, that a well-tempered 
application is neceſſary to procure even ordinary ap- 
plauſe : how then in a ſcience, like the law, can you 
expect to riſe without cultivating this ſpirit of labour ? 
For my part, I proteſt I do not know any purſuit in 
life that requires ſuch various powers: taſte, imagina- 
tion, eloquence ; nay, what is the moſt difficult, yet the 
moſt neceſſary part of the character of a lawyer re- 
mains yet to be mentioned. We ſhall not loſe our 
time if we dedicate a moment to examine the form- 
ation of this character; the reſult, I doubt not, will be 
that which I am ſo earneſt to inculcate upon your 
mind; a conviction of an inviolable neceſſity for cul- 
tivating habits of laborious application, if you would 
diſtinguiſh yourſelf in your profeſſion. 

And I ſpeak of this defire of excellence as the only 
adequate motive to induce the mind to an unremit=- 
ting exertion. Some motive there mult be to action, or 
nothing will be done; for there is a natural averſion in 
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the human mind from labour; the proſpect of advan- 


tage or pleaſure can alone arouſe it from its native in- 


dolence. A love of excellence is a motive of the beſt 


kind; let it therefore be attended to: this it is that 


will lift us, in ſome degree, above the debaſement of 
our preſent ſtate; this it is that has diſtinguiſhed the 
few noble minds from whom virtue and knowledge 
have emanated upon the world. 


But what need of many words to diſplay the wor- 


-  thineſs of this motive? We will now proceed to 
Inveſtigate the neceſſity of action, ſince we are per- 
fectly ſatisfied of the motive that urges to it. 


The ſtudies by which a man may gain the ſummit of 
legal excellence are infinitely varied: He muſt poſſeſs 
the moſt oppoſite qualities, and be capable of exer- 
eiſing them; he muſt have a quick diſcernment, and 
yet a ſteady underitanding; he muſt not be deſtitute of 
imagination, yet mult he poſſeſs a ſound judgment; he 
mult know books, yet be well learned in mankind; 


the ſubtle technicality of law, and the enlarged beau- 


ties of claſſical learning; the ſolitary habits of ſtudy 
and the eaſy refinements of active life muſt equally 
diſtingwmih him: 1n..fine, he muſt unite in himſelf all 
thoſe noble and uſeful qualities, by which he may at 
once command the attention of the acute and the 


learned, and render himſelf intelligible to the moſt or- 


dinary capacity. Let him remember that every eye 


is buſy in the diſcovery of his weakneſſes, that every 


ear is open to the detection of his errors. 
What a field is here for exertion! and yet I have 


preſented you but with a haſty and imperfect ſketch of 


the 
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the arduous taſk you are about to undertake. But our 
correſpondence is not confined to ſtrict and formal rules: 
what is omitted, or but ſlightly touched upon at one 
time, may be more particularly diſcuſſed at another; 
and at this entrance upon it, I have no other intention 
than to preſent to you a view of general principles; 
accompany me with patience, and we will in time de- 
ſcend and apply theſe principles to particular propo- 
ſitions. 

He who has not a mind ſuſceptible of the habits of 
labour, or willing to acquire them, will never ſucceed 
at the bar: if ſuch a man ſhould entertain a deſign of 
ſtudying the law, I would adviſe him to lay it aſide. 
J have before ſaid that I do not mean to alarm you; 
but it would be a ſorry proof of friendſhip to deceive 
you with a falſe reprefentation of things. I know how 
pleaſing it is to the young mind to have eaſe and ho- 
nour preſented to it; but the combination, if not un- 
natural, is at leaſt a very rare one; and the hope of 
meeting with it ought never to be indulged. To 
attain to an eminence in the law, is to attain to a 
great honour ; the labour, therefore, muſt be propor- 
tionate. 

Men are generally inclined to hope that their parti- 
cular lot will be, by ſome means or other, lightened 
from that weight which ſeems to be impoſed upon the 
general conditions of life ; they are apt to ſuppoſe 
that by an art or a good fortune peculiar to them- 
ſelves, they can avoid the difficulties that have ob- 
ſtructed others, and ſhorten the road that leads to 

riches or fame, This notion ſprings from ſelf-love, 
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that mighty and prolific parent of falſe ideas; and this 
is one of the moſt falſe ſhe ever generated to deceive 
mankind. I am far from thinking that it is uſeleſs to 
learn, by the examples of other men, to ſhun the evils 
ox to overcome the obſtacles that have impeded their 
courſe ; 1 mean no ſuch thing; my intention is to de- 
tend your mind againſt impreſſions which may have a 
tendency-to weaken it; and this hope of cluding la- 
bour is one of thoſe impreſſions. Look around you; 
furvey the works of art; judge if they can be raiſed, 
even the molt trifling of them, without labour: contem- 
plate the works of Nature, and ſee with what ſlowneſs 
and magnificence of operation ſhe completes even her 
bumbleſt objects. Why ſhould you expect to be ex- 
emptied from. this univerſal lot? 

Reſiſt, then, in the efforts you are about to make 
for eminence. in the profeſſion of the law, this fal- 
lacious hope of attaining to it by the eaſy paths of in- 
dolence: ſuch a hope is very alluring, and the conditi- 


> # * 


but mark the end! He is indulging himſelf amidſt the 
careſſes of the children of pleaſure, who, captivated. by 
the allies of his wit and the effuſions of his fancy, 
repay him for his exertions by flattering him with, the 
hope of future excellence: he believes the ſyrens, and 
already. anticipates the fame he purpoſes to gain, 
Again he joins the. thoughtleſs circle, but intends. ſoon 
to quit it, or, perhaps, believes he has diſcovered the 
art of uniting ſtudy with indulgence; he is therefore 


eaſily. detained; and while he is dreaming of honours 


yet to be acquired, or enjoying proſpects of fame yet 
to 
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to be realized, the ſilent, perſevering ſon of labour, 
upon whom he has long looked, as from an eminence, 
ſprings up before him, and ſeizes the prize. 

This frequently happens, even to men of genius, 
in almoſt every profeſſion ; but in none, I believe, 
does it fo often occur as to thoſe who ſtudy the law : 
let it be your particular care to ſhun this diſgrace, 
Every thing that is excellent and honourable lies be- 
fore you; remember, however, that theſe things are 
not to be obtained but by diligence alone. I do not 
pretend to ſet forth a new ſentiment ; it has been the 
ſentiment” and the practice too of excellent men in 


every age. 
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Yo v feel no difficulty in aſſenting to my general 
doctrine of the neceſſity of labour, and you agree that 
a habit of application ought to be attained ; but you 
complain that its progreſs is too flow to afford any 
great encouragement to perſeverance: you fay that 
day paſſes after day engaged in ſtudy, and you do not 
perceive a proportionate acquirement of knowledge, 
My dear friend, do you want to reduce wiſdom and 
learning to a meaſurement of feetor inches? Would you 
weigh out knowledge by the ounce ? The complaint 

94 you 
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you make has been urged by many, and I doubt not, 


that, influenced by a ſimilar cauſe, many have relin- 
quiſhed every noble attachment in life. 

What do we mean when we ſpeak of labour? Have 
we a notion of pleaſure? Do not let us torture and 
confound ideas to pleaſe our inclinations: the particu- 
lar labour to which I allude is that of a mind, bent 
upon a thorough inveſtigation of the firſt principles of 
ſcience. Now if, upon the firſt application of thought, 
the ſecret nature of theſe principles were to be diſco- 
vered, would there be any difficulty ? and if no difi- 
culty, would there be any labour? All firſt principles 
are dry and embarraſſing, conſequently, they are at 
once unintereſting and full of perplexity; yet they muſt 
be underſtood; all ſcience hangs upon a diſcovery of 
the true nature of firſt principles, and this is not to 
be obtained but by examining them minutely as they 


occur to our obſervation. Is it reaſonable then to 


expect that the progreſs of a young inquiring mind 
ſhould be rapid, or its diſcoveries multifarious * No 


| ſuch thing! Did our acquiſitions of knowledge de- 


pend upon the powers of imagination, the caſe would 
be otherwiſe ; but it is not fo: and, I believe, upon 


this principle, we may account for the little inclination 


which men of a powerful genius uſually feel for appli- 


cation; the celerity of their imaginations forms but 
an unpleaſant contraſt with the tardineſs of ſcientific 
purſuits. * 

And it was with a view to this particular idea that F 
ſpoke, in my laſt letter, of the averſeneſs of the human 
mind from labour. Action and labour are two ideas, 


ſimilar 
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ſimilar in their generic nature, but differing in their 
ſpecific quality, and conſequently as diſtinct from each 
other in their influences as any ideas, even the moſt oppo- 
ſite, can be. The mind is active enough in the creation 
of its own native fancies; and, perhaps, to be free from 
the neceſſity of any other occupation, will be one of the 
privileges of a nobler ſtate of exiſtence than the preſent, 
where there may be that connection between the powers 
of the judgment and thoſe of the imagination, which 
there is not, nor can be now: but, at preſent, the 
mind has no natural diſpoſition to that ſort of labour 
which conſiſts in acquiring a facility in the force of 
terms and deſcriptions of forms. Every inquiry. of 
this ſort is therefore conſtrained; hence the ſlowneſs 
and difficulty of its progreſs in ſuch a work. The 
mind loves not inferiority, and the neceſſity of this 
labour is the proof of an inferior ſtate of being, in 
which, it is to be obſerved, that nothing attains ſud- 
denly to maturity. 

But if the neceſſity I have mentioned ſprings from 
this ſource, ſtill the ſource exiſts ; it is our buſineſs in 
all ſuch caſes to ſhape our conduct by ſubmiſſion to a 
power which we cannot repel. Why ſhould we waſte 
our time in making inquiries into its nature; inqui- 
ries which never can be fatisfied, and which, if ſatiſ- 
fed, would ſtill be uſeleſs. 

You ſee, then, that there is a neceſſity for the inveſ- 
tigation of firſt principles, if we would attain to 
ſcience ; and that, from the very nature of that inveſ- 
tigation, and the reluctance of the mind to purſue it, 
the progreſs will be flow: but this is the conſequence 


of 
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of a general law of nature, and you muſt have learnt 
leſs than I am willing to think you have, if you cannot 
help repining at the ſubmiſſion you muſt make to that 
law. Pray, my friend, did you ever meet with the 
man who could meaſure his progreſs in ſcience by 
clear and exact definitions? I know that men are apt 
to ſay, What improvements this man has formed! 
What difcoveries that philoſopher has made in a mo- 
ment! and then they turn from this admirable ſight, 
and contemplate their own tardy motions with diſguſt. 
But this is viewing things through a very falſe me- 
dium : in the firſt place, it ſprings from that miſerable 
but common ſource, envy ; and in the next place, it 
may be accounted for by the inattentive careleſs eye 
with which we view the labours of others, while every 
fympathy of feeling is alive at the contemplation of 
our own. The truth is, we are in haſte to make our ac- 
quiſitions, and therefore we are upon the watch to ob- 
ſerve every motion, and to mark every circumſtance. 
that appears to produce delay; add to this that impa- 
tience of application, which never fails to lengthen 
time in our apprehenſion. If we conſider theſe things we 
ſhall not long be ſurpriſed at the pain with which moſt 
men purſue their firſt ſtudies, nor that they are relin- 
quiſhed by many almoſt as ſoon as they are begun. 
Every failureof the memory, every weakneſs of the in- 
tellect, every influence of indolence, whichwe feel in our 
own ſtudy, oppreſſes us. But do we thus eagerly pene- 
trate into the ſtudies of other men? Of thoſe who have 
failed in their firſtgradations towards ſcience we do not 
hear, and cannot, therefore, have any knowledge. Of 


the 
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the ſucceſsful we learn their ſucceſs alone. How many 


hours of ſevere application, how many laborious and 
perhaps hopeleſs encounters with ſtubborn principles, 
have preceded that ſucceſs, we ſeldom are led to in- 
quire. 

We are about to enter into the depths of ſome in- 
tricate ſcience ; we muſt therefore inform ourſelves 
thoroughly of the nature of its firſt principles, and 
we find our progreſs tardy ; if we are unhappy at this, 
let us reflect that one of theſe two things muſt be, ei- 
ther that this diſproportion of our progreſs to our de- 
ſire is, as I have obſerved, a general law ariſing from 
the very condition of things; or that the common lot 
of mankind is of a nature different from this, and our 
particular fortune an exception from that lot. I beheve 
a very ſmall portion of our time, devoted to this diſqui- 
ſition, would ſoon ſatisfy us that we are as well off in 
this reſpect as any of our fellow-labourers. 

Away then with this deſpondency; let perſeverance 
reign in its ſtead. You are a man, and you muſt be 
content to take life upon the terms on which other 
men have taken it; and when you contemplate the 
works of learning and genius that have been com- 
pleted, and that have obtained the admiration of the 
world, remember that they have been the produce of 
toil, although you cannot trace it in all its gradations; 
and remember allo, that there is no barrier in the nature 
of things, which neceſſarily oppoſes the ſame happy 
conſequences from your labour. Every man is a mĩ- 
crocoſmto himſelf; he ĩsa particular ſpecimen of the ge- 
neral character; this ſpecimen, it ĩs true, may take various 

ſhades 
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ſhades and forms, but ſtill the character remains. 
What has been done by others of your ſpecies, - you 
need not deſpair of being able to accompliſh, if you 
are determined to exert yourſelf, and have not had the 
folly to attempt a taſk, which in its extent exceeds 


your capacity; the ſtrength of which it is your duty 
and intereſt to examine. 


In thus endeavouring to arm you with dilcrimina- 
tion and fortitude upon this important ſubject, I know 
have omitted many arguments, ſome, perhaps, the 
moſt obvious; but I have purpoſely forborne to urge 
them; you may ſupply them yourſelf. If, however, 
any further difficulties occur to you on this head, com- 
municate them freely to me ; I will cheerfully endea- 
vour to remove them. Adieu! 
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W. y do you heſitate to make uſe of the licence ! 

gave you in my laſt letter? I do not wonder at the 

doubts and fears that oppreſs you, and, perhaps, I am 

not ſorry for them; they are ſure marks of that inge- 
nuouſneſs which is the ſtriking feature of a claſiical 

mind. In undertaking the ſtudy of a ſcience, ſo va- 

rious as that formed by the laws of this country, I am 
| | | aware 
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aware that you are about to attempt an arduous taſk. It 
is true, the talents and labours of profeſſional men have 
furniſhed you with moſt valuable clues, that will con- 
duct you through its thouſand TECHNICAL intricacies. 
But till you complain of other difficulties, which re- 
quire different aid. You tell me that you ſtill look for- 
ward with apprehenſion, becauſe, the more cloſely you 
examine the object of your purſuit, the more you per- 
ceive, or think you perceive, the inadequacy of your 
power to accompliſh it. This idea is certainly no leſs 
diſheartening than indifference to labour is enervating. 
I can readily enter into this ſentiment, and I wiſh I 
could as readily give you a remedy for it: what I can 
do, I will; and I am the more anxious to effect this, as 
I am well convinced that he who ftudies without ſome 
degree of confidence in his own powers, and ſome aſ- 
ſurance of ultimate ſucceſs, is not only a very unhappy 
being while engaged in an honourable purſuit, but is 
alſo in danger of becoming ſtill more unfortunate, by 
being driven from his manly purpoſe, 
This complaint may be treated, in the way of gene- 
ral doctrine, as applicable to the caſes of many ſtudents, 
or of particular obſervation as 1t concerns the peculiar 
ſituation of your mind. Suppoſe we dedicate a mo- 
ment to each of theſe ; at all events we ſhall not loſe 
much time, even if no good conſequences follow; and 
ſomething may occur that may be uſeful to you. 
When the love of ſcience firſt glows within the bo- 
ſom of the young and inexperienced ſtudent, all is 
beauty and deſire; every moment is reflected upon 
with ſorrow that has not been devoted to ſtudy. He 
ſeems to be travelling through a country, in which 


flowers 
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flowers appear to ſpring up on every ſide, which he has 
neither ſufficient leiſure to examine, nor power to 
collect. Allured by the delightful proſpect, however, 
he continues to roam without thought, and to pluck 

whatever comes within his reach without judgment 
his noſegay becomes large and various, and he flatters 
himſelf with endleſs pleaſure in the contemplation of 
its beauties; when lo! he preſently perceives that he 
has miſtaken weeds for flowers, and his noſegay be- 
comes the ſubje ct of deriſion: at length he is taught 
that greater pains and a more diſcriminating eye are 
neceſſary in his reſearches ; he finds alſo that he muſt 
_ confine his courſe to narrower bounds than heretofore ; 
that he muſt be content to examine a few only of 
the numerous productions that ſurround him: then 
It is that he begins truly to comprehend the object 
of his labours, and then, too, it is that this fear, of which 
I have been ſpeaking, comes upon him ; now he finds 
that he has been ſatisfied with a mere childiſh pleaſure 
that he has effected little, becauſe little has been un- 
derſtood. He meets with a new race of beings who 
have ſtudied with accuracy the natures of one or two 
of the productions of this variegated country, and who 
are able to deſcribe them in appropriate terms; this he 
alſo attempts, and is amazed to feel his incapacity, 
With what contempt does he now look upon his late 
purſuits and acquiſitions ! and with what apprehen- 
fion does he enter upon the reſearches which he is 
determined henceforward ro make! how many unſuſ- 
pected beauties ſtart up before him, and call for a diſ- 
crimination of their ſubtle natures! He had collected 
and approved a thouſand flowers, he cannot now de- 
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fine the properties of one. What is he to do? Shall 
he go and gather weeds again, as in the days of his 
priſtine ignorance ? Shall he not rather ſeek thoſe 
maſters, whom he has juſt heard with ſuch delight, and 
inquire by what means they have arrived at this envied 
knowledge. | 

But remember, my friend, when you are compelled 
to quit the charming wanderings of general literature, 
to engage in the more difficult but more important 
purſuit of particular ſcience, that you are not alone; 
many from neceſlity, and not a few from choice, have 
engaged in ſimilar labours, and, by the power of 
perſeverance, have overcome ſimilar depreſſions. 
But you fay, it is not from any idea that labour is un- 
neceſſary, or from any dillike againſt it, that the fear of 
which you complain ariſes, but from a compariſon of the 
powers you poſſeſs with thoſe which ſuch labours appear 
to require: but I would aſk you, Have you fully and 
minutely informed yourſelf of the extent of either of 
theſe? If you have not, which is moſt probably the 
caſe, then be aſſured that a taſk remains to be perform- 
ed, which muſt not be left unaccompliſhed; it will be 
a very neceſſary help to the forming of your judgment 
upon this important ſubject. You ſay, you have juſt 
begun to look at the works of our beſt legal authors, 
not ſo much for information as for the gratification of 
your curioſity ; and, whichever way you turn, dark- 
neſs and difficulty preſent themſelves. But ought 
not this to convince you of your inability to form 
any deciſive judgment at preſent ? for if ſuch obſtrue- 


tions appear, they cannot ſurely be removed by the weak 
and 
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and tranſient attempts of a moment. You ſee as yet 
nothing to charm the imagination ; and your memory 
ſeems abſolutely repugnant to any ſort of commerce 
with the technical niceties of ſpecial pleading, or the 
ſtill more abſtruſe learning of freehold tenures: you 
do not deny the utility or the importance of theſe 
branches of Engliſh juriſprudence, but you deſpair of 
ever being able to comprehend them. My dear 
friend, I mult refer all this to the ſame ſource of igno- 
rance and inexperience; and I am convinced that a 
change of opinion in this reſpect will be the natural 
conſequence of a mature acquaintance with your pro- 
feſſion. 

But I would adviſe you not to truſt implicitly to 
what you yourſelf ſay; ſearch your own mind and in- 
clinations thoroughly; this doubt of your capacity 
may have a ſecret relation to an averſion from labour. 
This alſo may be the caſe with reſpect to the fears you 
ſcem to entertain, that after all your ſtruggles, ſucceſs 
may ſtill refuſe to ſmile upon you, and that thus your 
life will prove a ſhocking compound of fatigue and 
miſery. But may it not be true that under this fear 
of the future, we would ſhelter ourſelves from the ex- 
ertions which we have no deſire to make at the pre- 
ſent. That many worthy candidates for ſucceſs have 
failed, is a poſition which no man will deny; that with 
poverty and contempt merit has often ſtruggled in 
vain, millions of virtuous tears have borne melancholy 
witneſs ; but that the majority of thoſe who have 
been baffled in their attempts have owed their misfor- 
tunes to their own miſconduct, is alſo a truth which the 


experience 
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experience of life will ſupport. No man who is de- 
termined not to deſert himſelf, and who does not ſeek 
to excuſe an indolence of which he is aſhamed, will for 
ever be proclaiming his fears of the' event of manly 
exertion. Hope is the companion of fortitude, and 
fortitude is ever the inmate of that breaſt which has 
learnt to ſuſtain the combat with unavoidable difficul- 
ties. You are engaged in an honourable profeſſion, and 
I know you would be proud of eminence in it; but 
you look with doubt upon your talents, and with fear 
upon your ultimate ſucceſs. If the firſt of theſe does 
not prevail, do not permit the ſecond to be a con- 
queror : the firſt is reaſonable, it indicates a good ſpi- 
rit, and deſerves attention; it is only where it gains an 
aſcendancy, that it becomes a misfortune : the ſecond 
is of a moſt laviſh nature; watch over it with dili- 
gence; it is a powerful and a ſubtle adverſary; it is not 
only in the preſent purſuit that it will haunt you: 
whatever you undertake that requires activity of 
body or vigilance of mind, (and what in this life is 
worth purſuing that does not?) will be blaſted by its 
enervating influences. I ſpeak not of that manly ſenſe 
of the incertitude of all human events, which is felt 
by the moſt generous minds, which tempers our nobleſt 
ardours, and regulates our boldeſt efforts; but I ſpeak 
of that inſinuating, creeping fear, which chills the ſoul, 
and deſtroys, with a ſilent malignity, its beſt concep- 
tions. With ſuch a foe you muſt not parly; oppoſe it 
with your utmoſt force till no trace of it remain. 


Adieu! 
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F buſineſs of this and a few following letters will 
be to point out to you an argument againſt the two kinds 


ol fear, of which I ſpoke in my former letter, namely, the 


fear leſt your powers ſhould prove incompetent to the 
performance of the taſk you have undertaken, and the 
apprehenſion leſt, by the want of ſucceſs, the labours 
you fo greatly dread, may be rendered uſcleſs. 

As to your incompetence to the taſk of ſtudying 
the Law; I would advife you to conſider well how 
you have been led to conceive thus highly of the 
difficulties attending that ſtudy, and thus humbly of 
your own powers; for there may be ſecret motives, 
as I have before obſerved, which may influence you 
to an opinion upon theſe matters, that will neither 
be allowed by reaſon nor confirmed by experience. 
The diſinclination you feel may not be a difinclin- 
ation from the general ſtudy of the Law, taken as a 
ſcience, but from thoſe particular parts of it that 
appear harſh and unintereſting; and this may be fo, 
although you do not ſuſpect it: but you muſt recollect 
thar, were you to relinquiſh the Law, you would find 
ſimilar obſtructions at the entrance into any other 
ſcience; phyſic, for inſtance, has its materia medica, 
and the firſt principles of the anatomical ſtudy muſt be, 
in many reſpects, not only very abſtruſe, but very diſ- 
guſting. Can the moſt heavy imagination conceive 


any 
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any thing more completely dry and tedious, than ſome of 
thoſe expoſitions and commentaries that were once ſaid 
to load the reading of a young divine? but of which 
indeed I know not whether it be the caſe at preſent. 
Even the tactics of the military ſcience, when the 
general character of military commanders is conſi- 
dered, do not offer, I conceive, any thing peculiarly 
inviting to the fancy of a man of genius: I omit to 
mention the grammarian, becauſe the ſtudy of the ele- 
ments of language 1s neceſſary to every man who ap- 
pears as an advocate in our courts of juſtice ; elſe, were 
I inclined to dwell upon the labours of thoſe, whoſe 
lives have been devoted to lingual diſquiſitions, I 
might point out hours of roil which would ſicken the 
boldeſt candidate for fame, and damp his moſt glow- 
ing ardours. From that which creates ſo great a diſ- 
guſt in your prefent ſtudy, you would turn with equal 
diſlike in every other; for all ſciences, I repeat, have 
their elements; theſe muſt be underſtood by the pupil, 
and they are in their nature unwelcome to the fervid 
imagination of youth. Unleſs, therefore, you will be 
content to give up every connection with ſcience, you 
muſt prepare yourſelf for theſe arduous conflicts with 
firſt principles. I leave unnoticed alſo the mathema- 
tician, the architect, the painter, and the reſt of that 
ſilent multitude, who yet have never arrived at fame 
without going through the maſt laborious proceſſes of 
inſtruction; nay, whoſe very works will ever be 
eſteemed by many as a continuation only of the ſame 
proceſs, even when the neceſſity of recurring to the 
rules of puerility is ſuppoſed no longer to remain, 
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If then there does exiſt in your mind this ſecret diſ- 
inclination to labour, you cannot apply a better remedy 
than a conviction of its folly. 

To reconcile you to an attempt which you ſeem at 
preſent ſo much to dread, I will propoſe to you, in the 
firſt place, to conſider ſeriouſly the nature of the taſk 
you have undertaken; ſecondly, the time you have to 
prepare yourſelf for it; thirdly, the extent of your 

abilities for its completion; fourthly, the aid you have 
already derived from your education, and the aſſiſtance 
you have every certainty of receiving in your future 
progreſs; fifthly, the deficiencies you labour under; 
and, ſixthly, the reward. I will treat of theſe in ſe- 
parate letters, and with them conclude all I ſhall offer 
upon the doctrine of labour: I will then proceed, if 1 
am ſucceſsful with you, to point out further parts of 
your way; but 1t is of little uſe to be. very ſolicitous 
about the diltant progreſs of a journev which we. have 
not yet determined to undertake. Farewel ! 
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un let us confider the nature of the taſk you 

have undertaken : the ſtudy of the Engliſh Laws. 
Every community has found it neceſſary to eſtabliſh 

certain laws for the regulation of its members; and 
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theſe uſually have been varied in their nature and ex- 
tent, with the growth of the community they have 
been formed to govern. While the inhabitants are 
few and their manners ſimple, the laws are neither nu- 
merous nor complex; but when the members of this 
community begin to multiply, and their habits of life 
become refined, the laws aſſume the ſemblance of 
ſcience, and with the continued improvement of the 
country in commerce and in arts, they at length ripen 
into an abſtruſe and multifarious learning. In the firſt 
inſtance, the laws are eaſily promulgated and under- 
ſtood by the great body of the people; in the ſecond, 
they generate a body of profeſſors, who ſoon become 
a diſtinct, numerous, and important deſcription of 
men. 

When theories of law have thus become loaded with 
learning and perplexed with ſubtleties, which yet can- 
not be ſafely ſeparated from the national juriſprudence, 
what is to be done, even by the wiſeſt man, who has 
been induced by his fortune or his inclinations to the 
ſtudy of the legal fcience? Is he to fit down and 
mourn over that degeneracy, which he conceives to be 
too uſually the companion of greatneſs? Is he to be 
conſtantly looking back with a vain regret upon the 
days of ſimplicity that are gone? The hours of a re- 
cluſe may be thus occupied, but this is not the buſineſs 


of a man of the world. No, he will bend before ne- 


ceſſity; he will temporize with the torrent which he Is 
not able to reſiſt. | 


© Such is your ſituation at this moment; you are about 
to ſtudy the laws of a country, famous for the extent 
of its commerce with other nations, and for the riches, 
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independence, and number of its inhabitants. Under 
ſuch circumſtances, what muſt not be the intricacy 
of its ſyſtem of juriſprudence? ſince experience has 
eſtabliſhed this truth, that the numbers and riches of a 
people do not more frequently produce occaſions of 
legal interference, than their freedom excites them to 


appeal to it. Yet, whatever may be your latent wiſhes, 


whatever your affection for the ancient ſimplicity, you 
muſt ſubmit to take this ſyſtem as you find it, and de- 
termine upon purſuing it through all its intricacies. 

- Leaving it to thoſe profound writers who have dedi- 
cated their days to the ſtudy of man to remark upon 
the cauſes that have produced the degeneracy and the 
_ downfal of ſyſtems, you and I, my friend, will under- 
take the more humble, but, I truſt, not leſs uſeful, 
taſk of accommodating our minds to the preſent ſtate 
of things, and of applying to the practices and habits 
of mankind as much virtue and talent as we poſleſs. 

As a multiplication of laws naturally produces & 
commenſurate intricacy in the ſyſtem, ſo does that in- 
tricacy engender a degree of ſubtlety in the profeſſors, 
unknown to the ſimplicity of primæval juriſprudence. 
This hath happened to the legal polity of our own 
country. The inventions of the Norman lawyers 
have been improved upon by their ſucceſſors ; and 
although the liberality of modern ſentiments may, in 
ſome degree, have enlarged the notions and practice 
of our courts of law, fall they abound with intricate 
fictions, which, 1t they do not enlighten the under- 
ſtanding, do at leaſt ſharpen the wit and quicken the 
cunning of mankind, 
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When you enter as a barriſter, therefore, into the 
courts of common law, you mult aſſuredly reckon 
upon having to contend with men, who, whatever their 
talents may be in other reſpects, have, at leaſt, the ad- 
vantage of poſſeſſing a keenneſs which is no where ſo 
completely acquired as in the exerciſes of the bar; 
who are verſed in the niceties of practice, and who, ſo 
far from having any motive to ſpare you, will, perhaps, 
conſider it as perfectly juſtifiable to expole your igno- 
rance, or deride your imbecility. 

Should you, by your adroitneſs or your good for- 
tune, prove a match for your antagoniſts, you will have 
conquered only one obſtacle againſt your ſucceſs. 
Upon the bench ſit men of another deſcription, who 
will ſearch with a penetrating eye, and develope your 
inmoſt legal ſoul; who bring to their aſſiſtance, not 
only the force of talents and learning, but the dig- 
nity of experience and a ſuperior ſtation; for theſe 
perſonages, whoſe judgment a long and painful ſeries 
of induſtry has matured, wit and eloquence have few 
charms, if they are not ſeaſoned with a knowledge of 
life and of law. 

It is true, the practice of the preſent day does not 
often afford to a junior counſel, in our courts of com- 
mon law, an opportunity of directly addreſſing either 
the bench or the jury, at leaſt not till he has been of 
ſome ſtanding: but do not theſe judges hear and watch 
you while you are examining a witneſs? They do; 
and the examination of a witneſs is perhaps as true 2 
criterion of the forenſic talents of a profeſſional man, 
as the moſt elaborate harangue that was ever addreſſed 
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to a jury. Here it is, that that inſight into the human 
character, that accurate acquaintance with an intricate 
ramification of law, that keenneſs of intellect, without 
which no man will ever be ſplendid at the bar, may 
ſhine with a moſt pointed brilliancy. Can you, with- 
out the aid of theſe acquirements, ſucceed in wreſting 
the truth from the hardened witneſs? Will you at- 
tempt, without theſe, to follow, through all its mazes, 
the workings of a crafty mind, and develope its latent 
ſubtleties? Can you hope, thus unaſſiſted, to draw a 
reluctant confeſſion from the almoſt impenetrable breaſt 
of intereſt? to direct with clearneſs the embarraſſ- 
ments of the timid? to check with art the wanderings of 
the ignorant? This 1s a mighty taſk! roo mighty 1n- 
deed for the multitudes of young men that are daily 
aſſembled in the courts: but wherefore is it fo? This 
we ſhall referve for ſome future part of our inquiries ; 


our preſent purpoſe is to aſcertain the various parts of 


which your duty will be compoſed. Let it be re- 


membered then that the examination of a witneſs will 
be among the earlieſt of your neceſſary avocations as 
a junior counſel, and that it is a very important avo- 
cation. | 

It is alio the peculiar province of the junior to open 
the pleadings, and to ſee that they are in every reſpect 
correct; the latter of theſe includes what is called ſpe- 


cial pleading, and has been conſidered of late years as 
an almoſt indiſpenſable qualification. If the cauſe of 


your client be loft for want of formality in the plead- 
ings, whoſe reputation is at ſtake? the leader's? No4 
he will ſay, with theſe things I have nothing to do now; 
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1 leave them to my learned but younger brother. The 


junior then is the man upon whoſe character the re- 


proach muſt fall; he muſt anſwer for the conſequences 
of this inſtance of ignorance or neglect. This is 
therefore a duty little, if any thing, leſs important than 
that of the examination of witneſſes; it is not, to be 
ſure, ſo demonſtrative, in its execution, of talents, 
which promiſe a man ſupertor honours; but, connected 
as it is, in every reſpect, with the well-being of a cauſe, 
a negligence in the fulfilment of it is very apt to create 
a ſuſpicion that there mult be a deficiency ſomewherez 
for men will be hardly perſuaded that any other than a 
fool or a madman will fail in a point, in the clearnefs 
and completion of which not only the intereſt of his 
client, but his own perſonal reputation alſo, is ſo deeply 
involved. 

To preſent, therefore, to the court a clear, accurate, 
and technical ſtatement of the pleadings in every cauſe 
in which he is engaged, is the poſitive and effential 
duty of a junior: upon this his future ſucceſs may be 
fairly ſaid to depend; at all events, a continued weak- 
neſs or negligence in this point will be ſure to retard it. 
And if one or two inſtances can be found of brilliant 
ſucceſs without this qualification of technical ſkill, I 

think they ought rather to be mentioned as fortunate 
exceptions, than held up as examples, ſince the exalta» 
tion of theſe very perſonages, in ſpite of this deficiency, 
will convince us in a moment, if properly examined 
and underſtood, that nothing ſhort of the force of a 
rare combination of genius and of felicitous circum- 
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ſtances could have reſcued any man from dangers which 
have overwhelmed multitudes. 

I will not here ſpeak of ſuch buſineſs as is com- 
priſed in motions of courſe and other forms which 
come within the compaſs of every man; but upon ſpe- 
cial motions many arguments on points of law ariſe 
which fall ſometimes to the lot of a junior, and in 
which the exertions of his. reaſoning powers and a diſ- 
play of his legal acquiſitions are frequently demanded. 
Here it is that you muſt be equally prepared to oppoſe 
your adverſary in all the grand principles of the 


ſcience, with a ſound judgment, logical arrangement, 


a deep acquaintance, not only with the ſpirit but with 
the letter of the law, with a knowledge, not only of 
general rules, but of particular and local cuſtoms. 

The junior may alſo have occaſion, in the courſe of 
his practice, to go into the Sherift's Court, to the Old 
Bailey, Quarter Seſſions, &c. In theſe courts, not 
only his judgment but his tongue alſo muſt be exer- 
ciſed. I ſpeak with all due reſpect of ſheriffs, juſ- 
tices of the peace, and petty juries ; yet, thoſe who 
have frequented theſe courts, cannot but ſometimes 
have witneſſed the unpleaſing triumph of a loquacious 
wrangler over deep diſcrimination and profundity of 
thought. Theſe are buſy ſcenes, in which if you 
mix, and hope to ſucceed, (and in ſuch ſcenes the moſt 
reſpectable characters have been eminent, ) you muſt 
unite theſe jarring capacities. The crowd are gaping 
for a ſmart ſpeech, and ſome of the attornies that con- 
duct buſineſs in theſe courts have been long accuſtomed 
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to all the lively keenneſſes of practice; they therefore 
expect to ſee a congenial capacity in thoſe they em- 
ploy as counſel ; and in ſhort, will never think of giv 
ing a brief to that man who has it not, however ex- 
tended or refined his knowledge may be. A ſharp 
man is wanted to battle it over a writ of inquiry, and 
you will be infallibly beat out of the field, in ſpite of 
a ſuperiority in every other branch of the ſcience, if 
you do not occaſionally diſplay a legaliſed edge, and a 
quick and unabaſhed loquacity. 

To be able to meet every opponent upon his own 
ground, is an art which the lawyer mult condeſcend to 
learn, ſeeing there are occaſions that may demand the 
exerciſe of it; and it is an art which has been acquired 
and exerciſed heretofore by many great men. 

But do you intend to remain a junior for ever? 
Have you no ambition to be at ſome future period a 
leader? A ſcene of enterpriſe opens now before you, 
in which you may diſplay all thoſe acquirements that 
have ſo often, in other men, ſucceſsfully laid claim to 
the eſteem and admiration of mankind. Thus advanced 
in your profeſſional, character, you may, with an unre- 
ſtrained arm, draw forth all thoſe latent ſtores of know- 
ledge with which learning and experience have fur- 
niſhed you. Yet this is not the time for repoſe ; the 
duties of this elevated rank are important and multi- 
farious. All the knowledge of legal doctrines, whe- 
ther theoretical or practical, all the habits of ſtudy, all 


the ſtrength of a deep and penetrating judgment, mult 


here be blended with a mellowneſs of manners, to be 
acquired only in the ſchool of lite, and with a facundity 
which 
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which is the gift of Nature alone. You muſt be able 
at once to influence the paſſions of a jury, and to con- 
vince the underſtanding of the judge ; you muſt ap- 
pear in all the varied characters of the abſtracted rea- 
ſoner and the lively wit: the accurate definer and the 
poliſhed rhetorician ; the dignity of wiſdom and the 
facility of buſineſs, the nervouſneſs of eloquence and 
the eaſy familiarity of coloquy, muſt take their turns 
in the varieties of your practice; in ſhort, all that is 
excellent in general knowledge and refined in legal 
intelligence muſt be called in to complete the character 
of a leader in the courts. 

I have hitherto ſpoken only of our courts of com- 
mon law. Another conſequence of the multiplication 
of laws will be, that they will branch out into a diver- 
fity of ſyſtems, which require a different application of 
the talents of the profeſſor. This is the effect which 
it has produced among us; and hence the courts of 
Chancery, the Exchequer, the Eccleſiaftical, and other 
courts, ſo different in their modes of practice from 
thoſe of the courts of common law; hence alſo the 
diſſimilarity of the progreſs of the barriſter in thoſe 
departments from that of him whoſe ſole ſtudy has 
been the common and criminal law of the country. 

In the court of Chancery, for inſtance, the ſcene is 
entirely altered; the wrangling of the forum is ex- 
changed for the reaſoning of the ſchools, and the nice- 
ties of the fpecial pleader for the accuracy of the 


draftſman. The deciſions of the court are not at the 


diſpoſal of twelve men, they lay in the breaſt of one 
man, who is himſelf governed, not only by the deciſions 
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of his predeceſſors, but by a peculiar kind of equity, 
which profeſſes to aid the ſterility or to correct the 
ſeverity of the common law, without oppoſing its die- 
tates or violating its principles. In this court, there- 
fore, there is no jury, whoſe imaginations the orator 
can hope to influence, or whoſe paſſions to miſlead; 
all here, as I have obſerved, is cool reaſoning and nice 
diſquiſition ; here too is agitated ſome of the moſt ab- 
ſtruſe and difficult learning in the law. 

As there is not in this court any jury, ſo there ſel- 
dom is any examination of witneſſes vivd voce. This 
important branch, therefore, of a junior's duty is here, 
with a very few exceptions, wholly unneceſſary: ſtill, 
however, he has his taſk aſſigned to him; he has to 
open the cauſe as in the other courts ; he is at liberty 
to follow his leader (with few words, however, and 
with great caution) in a direct addreſs to the judge ; 
and, perhaps, amid theſe more retired, but not leſs 
important ſcenes of diſquiſition, you will, in time, meet 
with the moſt valuable opportunities of diſplaying 
your talents. You ſpeak to a ſingle judge, commonly 
a deep lawyer and an eloquent man; you are in a 
court, where the objects of litigation are uſually of a 
nature more important than the great multitude of 
thoſe which come before the courts of common law; 
you will not be liable to thoſe unpleaſant interruptions 

from your brethren, which young men ſo often expe- 
rience in the other courts: ſo that, upon the whole, 
if popularity be not ſo ſoon acquired in this court as it 
may be in the others, if ſomething of the buſtle and 
activity of life appear to be ſacrificed to an oblivious 


progreſs, 
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progreſs, ſtill much that adorns and humanizes the cha- 
rater of a man, much that adds to its dignity and lead 
to its elevation, may both be acquired and diſplayed' 
here with a power which is not eaſily attained by thoſe 
whoſe ſtudies have been directed to the more buſy 
ſcenes of the King's Bench or the Old Balley. 

Although the doctrines and principles of this court 
are certainly connected with thoſe of the common 
law in ſome degree, till they involve within them, in 
a degree alſo, thoſe of the more expanded ſentiments 
of the civil and natural law; with the learning of 
theſe, therefore, you mult have your mind deeply im- 
bued, if you expect to attain an elevated rank as an 
advocate in this court. 

That your progreſs in the court of Chancery may 
be felicitous, you muſt be able to diſplay, not only a 
good underſtanding, a manly eloquence, and an ac- 
quaintance with the general principles of the law of 


equity, but alſo a thorough, deep, and well-digeſted 


learning in all the various doctrines that relate to the 
tenures of freehold, as well as to the poſſeſſion of per- 
ſonal property, to the law of wills and adminiſtra- 
tions, to the regulations of ſucceſſion, and a variety of 
the moſt important ſubjects that can arouſe the litigious 
{pirit of an injured or an intereſted individual; far 


you will have to enter into a developement of the pro- 
found principles of thoſe antient and extenſive ſyſtems, 


before 2 judge whoie high authority, whatever may 
have been the complexion of his political purſuits, 
could hardly have been obtained by him, but through 
z longacquaintance with legal ſtudies, and a clear con- 

ception 
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| ception of all that relates to the weakneſſes and to the 
4 energies of the human character. It will be in vain 
chat you attempt to amuſe ſuch a man with the 
flowers of a gaudy rhetoric, or with the frivolities of 
a ſuperficial livelineſs ; he will ſearch you to the bot- 
tom, and if he find not there law and reaſon, how can 
you expect he ſhould lend you a willing or an attentive 
ear? 

There is alſo another qualification which, although 
it may be thought to be of a very mechanical nature, 
is nevertheleſs of great importance to a Junior in the 
court of Chancery: 1 mean the art of drawing bills, an- 
{wers, interrogatories, and other pleadings of the court. 
A proficiency in this part of practice has been found, 
upon numberleſs occaſions, to produce no inconſider- 
able advantage; nay, it may now with great propriety 
be conſidered as the very life and ſoul of a young man's 
ſucceſs; for, independently of the conſideration that 
every man is employed to ſupport his own pleadings, 
and that, conſequently, his appearance as a man of bu- 
ſineſs in the courts will be frequent, in proportion to 
the number of his clients; his reputation will attain 
an eminence commenſurate with his ſkill in this branch 
of the profeſſion; for, however prolix or inelegant 
| -theſe compoſitions may appear to the general ſcholar, 
it may be averred with truth, that no inconſiderable 
degree of acumen and mathematical preciſion muſt be 
, ditplayed in a well-framed bill or anſwer. How often 
do we meet with vague queſtions and indeterminate 
| replies? How often will the man of diſcernment 

detect weakneſs and ignorance in what are commonly 
| conſi- 
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conſidered as the moſt eaſy exerciſes of the mind? A 
ſound judgment will no where be more ſolidly mani- 
feſted, than in labours of this nature; and he has very 
little reaſon to congratulate himſelf upon the poſſeſſion 
of this valuable qualification, who has yet to learn 
that the art of putting queſtions is juſtly conſidered as 
a moſt important one. A clear and terle habit of lan- 
guage, therefore, is in this reſpect a molt neceſſary ac- 
quirement to the junior; it will not only appear in his 


pleadings, it will give effect to his arguments upon them, 


and in truth it will not be an eaſy matter for the chan- 


cellor or for any other perſon to conceive that a man, 


whoſe talents are inadequate to a clear ſtatement of 
facts, or to the framing of appropriate queſtions, will be 


very likely to offer arguments that are calculated to at- 


tract the attention or to convince the judgment. 

Beſides all this, an excellence in the point upon 
which I am ſpeaking, is demonſtrative of an acquaint- 
ance with the practice of the court: the inſertion of 
matter officially impertinent may prove fatal to you 
in the very outſet of your cauſe; and you will have, 
therefore, for your own fake, as well as for the intereſt 
of your client, to gain a familiarity with that practice, 
as well in this as in the various other matters upon 
which you will have daily to addreſs the court. How 
embarraſſing to you muſt be the neceſſity of a conti- 
nual inquiry in the very moment of buſineſs, what is 
to be done in this and what in that point? when a lit- 
tle previous attention would have gained you all the 
requiſite information upon the ſubject : and ſuch negli- 
gence cannot but give the chancellor, whoſe favour it 


j 


will 
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will ever be your intereſt properly to conciliate, an in- 
different opinion of your induſtry, if not of your judg- 
ment. But I am now only ſtating your duty ; why 
and how you ought to follow it will be the ſubject of 
future diſcuſſions. - 

You will have another qualification of ſome value 
to attain, and this is anſwering caſes. It is true, 
this is not often, fortunately for them, required of men 
who are young at the bar; nor is it particularly re- 
ſtrained to thoſe ho practiſe in the court of Chan- 
cery; but I mention it in this place becauſe a majority 
of the caſes that are anſwered, are anſwered by the 
practiſers in that court. You will in this employment 
find inceſſant occaſion for bringing into uſe all the 
legal knowledge of which you are maſter; this know- 
ledge muſt be clear, diſtin, and profound, as the 
language and ſpirit of your anſwers ought to be. 
Doubt, to a legal inquirer, is the worſt of all evils, when 
the nature of the caſe will admit of certainty, and can- 
not patiently be endured where the fortunes of men 
are at a riſk: you will be required, therefore, in order 
to be prepared for this important exerciſe of your ta- 
lents, to gain ſuch a portion of legal learning as will 
prevent the neceſſity of heſitation, when the occaſion 
for it does not unavoidably occur: this will naturally 
beget an air and language of appropriate confidence, 
which will produce a ſettled conviction either one way 
or the other in the breaſt of the inquirer: the intereſts 
of the profeſſion and of individuals, and of your own 
reputation, demand this. I am aware that numberleſs 
caſes occur, in which, from the ambiguity of the ſtate- 
5 ment, 
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ignorance, but from the nature of the © circumſtance 
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ment, the unſettled nature of deciſions, and many 
other reaſons, it will be found impoſſible to give an ex- 
plicit anſwer; but then let the reaſons for your doubts 
appear; and let even the language of your doubts be 
ſuch as will demonſtrate that they ariſe, not from your 


itſelf. 
I would here warn you againſt a very prevalent 
Is it not common for young men to fay, 
What is the uſe of ftudying ſo much beforehand? 
Cannot I acquire the learning as I want it? Does not 
every caſe carry its own law? Depend upon it ſuch 
reliances upon future opportunities will deceive you. 
Should your mind be unverſed in general doctrines, you 
will find unexpected difficulties in rhe ſearch for par- 
ticular examples as well as in the application of them. 
The practice of the court of Chancery alio ſome- 
times leads the barriſter into the court of Delegates, 
the Cockpit, and the Houſe of Lords; and, as a na- 
tural conſequence, produces numerous opportunitics 
ior the diſplay of various knowledge; particularly, in 
ſome inſtances, of the ſpirit and principles of the civil 
law, the law of nations, and of the canonical codes. 
The objects that are uſually brought into litigation be- 
fore theſe auguſt courts are of great magnitude; it 1s 
therefore incumbent upon every young man to per- 
form his ſhare of the buſineſs, in a manner worthy of 
its importance, whether it be in opening the pleadings, 
in conteſting points of law, or in any other of the 
numerous particulars by which the intereſts of his 


client or his own reputation and practice are likely to 
be affected. 
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I paſs by the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, becauſe the ſyſ- 
tems of law that influence the proceedings in thoſe 
courts are of a nature ſo different both from thoſe. 
of the eommon law and of equity, that they ſtand in 
2 meaſure diſtinct from them, and becauſe alſo the 
technical learning adopted by the profeſſors of the 
civil and canon law will not be 1n any very great de- 
gree neceſſary to you: true it is, that in thoſe courts 
are to be found ſome of the moſt valuable examples 
that any of our ſuits of law afford of a combination of 
mathematical arrangement, of demonſtration, of attic 
wit and elegaace, of the moſt profound erudition in 
the writings of the canonical, civil, and national juriſts, 
And perhaps a portion of your time would be ſpent 
with advantage in liſtening to the orations of ſome of 
the celebrated doors of thoſe courts : the conſider- 
ation of this ſubject, however, does not come within 
the purpoſe of my preſent letter. 

There is a branch of law, for an accurate know- 
ledge of which it is very probable you may have ſomg 
early occaſions, whether your way be directed through 
the common law courts or thoſe of equity, and this is 
the law of elections. Your juniorſhip will by no 
means be a barrier againſt employment as a counſel in 
the buſineſs of a conteſted election; which, although 
it may ſometimes be declined by thoſe in eſtabliſhed 
practice, 1s generally found productive to a young 

man of aſſiduity and talents, both of pecuniary re- 
muneration and of good connections. You will here 
find yourſelf in a ſcene of tumult that will require no 
{mall exertion to govern, A great proportion of the 
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perſons concerned are uſually of the loweſt claſs, and 


the utmoſt extent of the legal acquiſition of the judges 
you have to addreſs is generally a ſlight and perhaps an 
erroneous knowledge of the bye-laws and local cuſ- 
toms of the corporation over which they preſide ; but 
ſtill, as the validity of votes, and a thouſand other cir- 
cumſtances of importance both to the electors and to 
the candidates, are very frequently made to depend 


upon thoſe local cuſtoms and bye-laws, it will certainly 


be of the utmoſt conſequence to you, when you are 
engaged in buſineſs of this nature, to be accurately ac- 
quainted with them. Here roo, as well as in many 
other of your legal exerciſes, particularly while you 
remain a junior, you will find it moſt neceſſary to poſ- 
ſeſs a talent of bending yourſelf to the affairs of the 
moment, of acquiring quickly an intimacy with thoſe 
habits and manners which you muſt preſently ſhake off 
again. You will frequently find it expedient to ſtate 
your own objections, or to remove thoſe of others, in a 
Rrong and plain manner; nay, you muſt not ſome- 
times be afraid of a coarſe, I do not mean an inde- 
cent, expreſſion ; for more is frequently done in aſ- 
ſemblies of this fort by occaſional fallies of a not over 
nice and delicate wit, than the moſt laboured and po- 
liſhed harangue would be able to effect. Neither muſt 
you at ſuch times permit your ſenſibility to rule too 
ſtrongly. It may be that, in the joy of his heart at 
being reſtored to franchiſes which he had given up 
for loſt, or being preſented with ſuch as he had no ex- 
pectation of receiving, ſome honeſt mechanic may 
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with no welcome fervor, as a token of his gratitude 
for your exertions, and of his admiration at your won- 
drous eloquence. At ſuch a moment, you mult learn 
to forget that fortune, and perhaps Nature, have made 
ſome little difference between him and you: ſhrink 
not back either with diſdain or fear; there are a thou- 
ſand reaſons of manly good - nature and philoſophy 
why you ſhould not; but J will ſet them all aſide juſt 
now, and only remind you that, by a contrary con- 
duct you are conciliating future votes for your client, 
and conſequently future ſuffrages for your own in- 
tereſt, 

But the buſineſs may not end here; the election in 
which you are retained may be further conteſted, 
and the cauſe that was begun in a country borough 
may end in a committee of the Houſe of Commons. 

The buſineſs of the circuits will alſo in the courſe 
of a ſhort time after your call begin to engage your 
attention ; in the choice of your circuit you will of 
courſe be directed by your connections and other exiſt- 
ing circuraſtances : but to any of them, in which it 
may be your future lot to practiſe, you muſt carry 
with you a ready acquaintance with the law and the 
practice of the courts; and you will find a particular 
utility in a clear conception of the law of ejectments: 
this may be conſidered as a ſtudy of a very dry, 
technical, and unintereſting nature; but that will ſurely 
be no obſtacle againſt its proſecution in the eſtimation 
of a man who is convinced of its neceſſity. I do not, 
of courſe, mean to adviſe you to defer your application 
to this particular law of ejectments until you propoſe 
to go a circuit, becauſe it is a material point, which, as 

F 3 a ſtudent, 
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a ſtudent, you ought to maſter, and for which, as your 
practice increaſes, you will have frequent occaſions in 
the arguing ſpecial motions in the courts at Weſtminſter, 

You muſt likewiſe, in this part of your practice, 
pay ſome attention to the poor laws, as queſtions re- 
ſpecting the ſettlement of paupers are frequently agi- 
tated ; and it is of moment to a young man to appear 
well acquainted with this branch of law. 

Should youdedicate yourſelf to the courts of equity, 
you will not perhaps find time for the buſineſs of a 
circuit; the chancellor and the maſter of the rolls fit 
in their reſpective departments, in ſeals, cauſes, peti- 
tions, and other buſineſs, nearly the whole time that 

the judges are on the circuit; ſo that, ſuppoſing ycu 
to have a given quantity of practice as a Chancery 
man, you have the ſame chance, at leaſt, of increaſing 
it, as a man of the common law courts has upon the 
circuits. In matters of this ſort, however, you will 
of courſe be determined by motives of convenience 
and policy. 3 

In the court of Exchequer you will have particular 
occaſion for the learning of the law upon tythes. 

I have thus endeavoured to preſent you with 4 
ſketch of the various duties you will have to perform 
in thoſe branches of law, in one or other of which you 
will probably one day be engaged. It has not been 
my intention to enter into technical deſcriptions or 

alluſions; there are books enough to inſtruct you in 
the manner of performing your buſineſs; and what they 
want in correctneſs, your own obſervation, and the in- 
formation of other men ſimilarly employed, mult ſup- 
ply. I have other views; I would animate you to 
cultivate 
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cultivate a ſpirit that will lead you up to eminence; 
ſtill, however, I thought it perfectly congruous with 
this idea to lay before you, in general terms, the na- 
ture of your future avocations ; and this long letter 
has therefore worn an aſpect of buſineſs, which will 
not appear frequently in the courſe of our future cor- 
reſpondence. | 

You now perceive what reading, what facility, what 
keenneſs, what varied powers of thought, of lan- 
guage, and of acłion are needful to enable you to move 
in the ſcenes I have diſplayed before you, with ſupe- 
riority : as a junior, what command over yourſelf to 
reſtrain the impetuous defires of ambition from over- 
leaping the boundaries which form and cuſtom have 
eſtabliſhed : as a leader, what nerve of eloquence, 
what cloſeneſs of reaſoning, what depth of argument, 
mult mark your character, and enable you to fill ſo 
honourable a ſituation with the eaſe and dignity which 
it requires. 

We have now before us a more pleaſing employ- 
ment; we have to behold and analyſe our reſources: 
if the warfare be arduous, I fear not but we ſhall be 


able to muſter courage and weapons es to the 
conflict. Adicu 
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W 11 H labours of ſuch magnitude before him, a 


be in haſte to engage in them: the delays that ariſe 
from forms will be the ſubjects of his approbation ra- 
ther than of his diſcontent; he will not look upon 
the books of our inns of court with much regret, be- 
cauſe his name muſt remain upon them five years 
(with the known exceptions) before the benches of 
thoſe honorable ſocieties will admit him to their bar. 
At a time when the confined commerce of our coun- 
trymen with foreign nations and with each other had 


rendered an acquaintance with the theory rather than 


with the practice of law a criterion of abilities and of 


eminence, a term far more extended, than that I have 


Juſt mentioned, was conſidered as neceſſary to qualify 
the ſtudent for the honor of a call: accordingly we 
read of ex gratia calls, after a period of eight or nine 


years, conferred upon thoſe who had diſplayed uncom- 


mon talents and induſtry, What then ſhall we fay 
when legal ideas and legal reading are fo greatly mul- 


* tiplied as they, are in our time? When, from the 


mutations to which all public as well as private ſyſtems 
are liable, the barriſter mult not only be a man of deep 


ſtudy, but of active practice, not only adequate to the 
elaborate compaſitions of the cloſet, but to the keen 


and 
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and lively diſcuſſions of the courts? Five years will not 
ſurely now be thought a tedious or unneceſſary term; 
nay, upon the reflection of a moment, we ſhall find cauſe 
for ſurpriſe, that they who are conſtituted the guar- 
dians of the early honours of the bar have net rather 
lengthened than abridged the term of probation. 

Not unhappily, perhaps, for many ſtudents of the 
law, there is no formal compulſion to the bar, even at 
the expiration of the appointed term: an ingenuous 
youth, who feels the neceſſity of eminent qualities in 
order to appear with luſtre 1n his profeſſion, will deem 
it no infelicitous circumſtance that he has the power 
in his own breaſt of prolonging a time, which has not 
yet afforded him ſufficient opportunities for the im- 
portant preparation. How many young men do we 
ſee at the commons of the inns of court, who, at the 
expiration of their ſtudy, mult yet be immature for all 
the purpoſes of forenſic exertion! Ignorant of man- 
kind and of themſelves, of an age too green to admit 
of experience, and too ſuſceptible of trifles to allow 
of application; with an appearance calculated rather to 
excite the doubts than to cheriſh the confidence of 
men of the world, one would naturally think they 
would rejoice in the opportunity of gaining ex- 
perience ; and that, conſcious of their imbecility, 
they would be grateful for the lenity which has per- 
mitted them to remain in obſcurity, until they have 
acquired ſufficient ſtrength to bear the light, 

I do not mean theſe obſervations to be confidered 
in any thing like a ludicrous light. Not a ſingle mo- 
ment of the five years allotted to a ſtudent ſhould be 
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loſt ; that ſtudent who maturely conſiders what he has 
to do will eſtimate them at a high price; he will re- 
collect that he has not only to acquire knowledge, 
but alſo to preſerve what he has already gained; and 
that the repetition of the leſſons he has formerly learnt 
will neceſſarily conſume a material portion of. his time: 
he will remember too that many hours mult be devoted 
to rational recreation ; and that not a few will be 
waſted, in ſpite of his utmoſt vigilance, in unmeaning 
gaieties and diſguſting diſſipation. 

When our frugal and induſtrious anceſtors prepared 
their children for the common avocations of a labo- 
rious life, they ſet apart ſeven years for the term of 
apprenticeſhip; not that fo large a ſhare of human 
life was, in every inſtance, neceſſary to the acquire- 
ment of proficiency in callings that, generally ſpeak- 
ing, required no extraordinary exertion of intellect ; 
but they doubtleſs reaſoned upon the efficacy of habit, 
and upon the miſapplication of time; and they con- 
cluded reaſonably enough, that in the courſe of ſuch a 
term, the habits of induſtry would probably be fixed 
in the youthful mind, and that when the hours appro- 
priated to reſt, to diverſion, and to indolence were ſub- 
tracted from the original ſum of years, the ſurplus 
that would remain would not be more than ſufficient 
to anſwer the purpoſes that were intended to be an- 
ſwered. Theſe homely but juſt ideas were extended 
to the profeſſion of the law; and we find even the 
barriſter of ancient days deſignated by the plain, and, 
in theſe poliſhed days, diſguſting epithet of apprentice; 
and, as I before hinted, the admiſſion even to that ap- 

prenticeſhip 
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prenticeſhip was preceded by a term of probation, in- 


tolerable to the impatient ſpirit of a modern reckoner 
of time. 

Under the impreſſion of theſe ideas time appears to 
have been eſteemed as a privilege, and not endured 
as a load; and if, by the influence of more liberal opi- 
nions, the ſeverity of diſcipline is relaxed, and men 
are permitted to adventure into the world at an earlier 
period than heretofore, there cannot be any good rea- 
ſon for indolence on the one hand, or for impatience 
on the other. Indeed, from the preſent ſtate of human 
opinions, from the multiplicity of our laws, from the 
vaſt acceſſion of practice, and from the increaſe of de- 
ſign and cunning, which a departure from ſimplicity 
ſeems almoſt inevitably to produce in the commerce 
of men, a thouſand reaſons ariſe for the neceſſity both 
for length of probation and for ardour of application, 
ſince all theſe ditpoſitions and circumſtances tend to 
render the courts of juſtice the appropriate field 
of a moſt intricate ſcience, which would have no ex- 
iſtence were truth and honour the only companions of 
mankind. | | 

For let me tell you, my friend, that a knowledge of 
mankind and of ourſelves, which is as neceſſary to the 
barriſter who arrives at an honorable eminence as a 
knowledge of law, is not eaſily acquired; and yet there is 
no branch of ſcience which we flatter ourſelves we can fo 
ſoon maſter: this we owe to a fooliſh vanity which hin- 
ders us from perceiving either our own weakneſs, or 
the almoſt innumerable ſhades that diſtinguiſh the hu- 
man character, While, therefore, we are fondly congra- 
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tulating ourſelves upon the facility of our ſtudy and the 
depth of our penetration, we have every thing to learn, 
Now, becauſe the events and the experience of life 


are connected with the progreſs of time, it is evident 


that no ſmall portion of it will be required to diſcover 
our errors in the firſt place, and in the next to repair 
the conſequences of them; and this is no fabulous idea. 
We daily fee men at the bar with a reſpectable ſhare 
of book learning, nay, with no ſmall degree of a certain 
ſort of talent for eloquence, and yet we venture to pro- 
nounce ſecretly of theſe men, that they will never ſoar 


above mediocrity: this is a fort of feeling which reſts 


fatisfied with its own prophetic certainty, and there- 
fore the reaſons that produce it are ſeldom analyſed ; 
but ſhould the queſtion be aſked, the anſwer would, 
in a moment, doubtleſs be, Hie has been in too great 
* haſte ; he knows nothing of the world or of himſelf.” 

I will not at preſent purſue this part of our ſubject 


any farther; I intend in a future letter to ſpeak of the 


age which appears to me the moſt fit tor your aſſum- 
ing the character of an advocate; in that letter I will 
give you my ſentiments more fully upon thus head. 
Adieu! 
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2 mechaniſm of the human mind 1s, certainly, of 
2 moſt curious conſtruction; it ſeems to poſſeſs all the 
capacities neceſſury to the formation of plans, at once of 
the moſt acute, the moſt comprehenſive, and the moſt 
nagnificent nature; it can clearly diſcern its duties, 


and point out with the niceſt preciſion the ſureſt way 


— 


to the performance of them; it poſſeſſes all the ad- 
mirable qualities of a preventive forethought, and it 

an reccive and digeſt the leſſons of wiſdom and of 
virtue; but the moment it attempts to prope} the 
body, with which it is connected, to the execution of 
theſe deſigns, its powers, by ſome wonderful influence, 
ſeem to decline, and it appears anxious to receive aid 
in its endeavours from the various circumſtances that 
ariſe in the ſcene of action. No ſooner, therefore, do 
we begin to realize in labour thoſe deſigns which the 
powers of the mind have ſo accurately and with ſo 
much facility delineated, than we alſo apply for aſſiſt- 
ance to the labours of others, by which our own fa- 
tigue may be alleviated ; or comfort ourſelves with 
frequent anticipations of the reward which we hope 
will crown our work and recompenſe our toll. 

Hence 1t is that we ſeem to be naturally led to 
compare our ſtrength with the labour we have to en- 
dure; and this has often proved a ſource of conſola- 

non, 
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tion. In the eourſe of ſuch an examination, we not 
only frequently find ourſelves poſſeſſed of powers that 
have long been unperceived, but we alſo feel a courage 
riſing within our boſoms that animates us to a manly 
perſeverance in the execution of a deſign whichbut 
Juſt before had depreſſed us with fear, or * over- 
whelmed us with deſpair. 

It has been with a view to arm your mind with this 
neceſſary courage that I have undertaken to conſider, 
ia this outſet of our correſpondence, the nature of the 
taſk you are about to attempt, and the reſources that 
are within your reach: to aid you in its honourable 
completion, I began with pointing out to you faich- 
fully, and as accurately as I thought the nature of the 
thing required, the ſort of buſineſs you would pro- 
bably, at one time or other, have to do; and I am 
now employed in inquiring by what means you will be 
able to perform it. My laſt letter ſhewed you the fe- 
licitous circumſtance of opportunity for preparation, 
and I have promiſed you ſome further ideas upon that 
head; but there are, thank God, other comfortable 
reflections behind, and one of them is, that you already 
poſſeſs ſome poſitive powers and advantages; let us 
for a moment ſee what they are. 

Firſt, we will begin with the mind. There are cer- 
tain qualities of the mind of a very noble nature, the 
want of which cannot be diſpenſed with in that man 
who is determined to be eminent at the bar. A 
clear intellect, by which I mean the faculty of dart- 
ing in a moment upon the truth, is indeed a choice 
gift of nature; it may be improved, but it never can 


be 
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be acquired; it is that wonderful power before which 


if ambiguity and confuſion fly away; it is that mighty 
C influence which irradiates whatever ſyſtem it pervades; 
7 which ſeparates in an inſtant the moſt entangled and 
0 perplexed ideas; this it is which deſcends to the mi- 
- Bl nuteſt circumſtances in the affairs of men, and diſſi- 
pating the miſts with which they may be enveloped by 
18 craft or by ignorance, draws forth to the light that lit- 
r, tle ſecret motive which gives them their real character, 
* and which is ſo often ſought in vain. | 
at Of the importance of this excellent faculty I may 
le ſpeak at ſome future time; at preſent I mult be content 
he with telling you for your comfort, at leaſt as far as my 
ne 


judgment is of importance to you, that you poſſcſs 


o- | ſome portion of it. In many of the converſations 
m | which I have had with you, I have, without your ever 
be | perceiving my deſign, tried this in various ways, and 
c- 


am ſatisſied: but it is not improbable that you are 1g- 
norant of your own excellence in this reſpect, and there 
lat } are two important reaſons why I unfold it to you now: 


dle the firſt is, that you may be encouraged to perſever- 
dy ance. Depend upon it that without this faculty no 
us man upon earth ever made a great lawyer, and that 

5 with it no man ever failed of being equal to ſuſtain that 

er- character, if it were not his own fault. In the ſecond 
the 3 place, it is neceſſary that you ſhould be made acquaint- 
an cd with the powers which you poſſeſs, that you may 
A cultivate them. Much depends upon this, for many men 

t- have been loſt to ſociety becauſe they had no early friend 
ice who would diſtinguiſn their talents for them, All 
an the follies that wanton in the train of ſelf- conceit are 
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the offspring of this wretched ignorance. The man 
who is left to his own diſcrimination finds he has ta- 
lents of a more than ordinary kind; he takes them in 
the bulk; the world does the ſame; he conſiders 
himſelf, and is conſidered as a very clever perſon ; he 
is ſatisfied ; he is ruined ! | 

You have another very happy and valuable quality 


of the mind, and that is prudence ; this you may be 


very glad of, for if it 1s not a natural endowment, which 
is not worth our while to examine, it is at leaſt very 
difficult to be acquired. I do not ſo much mean here 
that prudence by which men, in the management of 
their affairs, ſave themſelves from difficulties ; I mean 
that.ſort of diſcrimination which enables a mad! to dif. 
cern the beauty and nature of arrangement in his argu- 
ments, the order and propriety of times and occaſions, 
and which, in ſhort, regulates, if I may fo fay, a vaſt 


region of legal intelligence. This quality is not, I think, 


the neceſſary, although it is the frequent companion of 
that glorious excellence which I firſt mentioned; but 
certain it is, that its influence is very uſeful in forming 


the ebullitions of a ſuperior nature, for the underſtand- 
ing and information of inferior men. 


know not a juſter method of appreciating this ex- 
cellence than by obſerving the effects which the want 
of it produces; let us, for inftance, lend our ears to an 


orator, by whom we wiſh to be directed in our conclu- 


fions upon any given propoſition ; ſhall we not feel 


diſſatisfied if, forgetting the point before him, he 
wander about from idea to idea, from ſentiment to 


ſentiment, all, perhaps, taken ſeparately, tolerably 
Juſt, 
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Juſt, but all ſtill unconnected with the ſubject, and 
conſequently incapable of affording us the information 
we are ſeeking? Nay, I will go further, I will admit 
that the various parts of the oration ſhall not be wholly 
irrelevant to the ſubject in contemplation ; yet, will 
not a ſimilar diſappointment follow to the auditors, if, 
ſcattered over a wide extended field, their force be 
weakened for want of the perſpicuities of arrange- 
ment? If then the grand effect be loſt, even of very 
noble ſentiments, by this want of order, how happy 
ought you to feel yourſelf upon whom the power of it 
was, perhaps, beſtowed at your birth? Surely you feel as 
if you were already armed for the conflict ; you begin 
now to rejoice in your own ſtrength ; you did not per- 
ceive theſe powers before; indeed you did not ſuſpect 
you poſſeſſed them. Go on, improve them; they will 
be weakened by neglect; and if, in the fooliſhneſs of 
ſelf-confidence, you think they will never fail you, the 
only chance you have of being convinced of the con- 
trary will be, when, too late, you have diſcovered that 
the man of humble induſtry and of perſeverance, 
whom you deſpiſed, has outftripped you. This hint 
J have dropped before, perhaps, but it will bear 
repetition. . 
There are a thouſand other qualifications which I 
call native, that I might ſafely ſay you poſſeſs in a 
greater or a leſs degree, and many more that are to be 
acquired; but there would be no end to my letter if 
I were to enumerate them; nor is it neceſſary; my 
purpoſe is to animate you to the performance of your 
duty; I therefore ſhew you that you have a capacity 
| G adequate 
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mind is ſtrengthened by thoſe high excellencies I have 
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adequate to the performance of it; and I think, as far 
as we have gone, that that purpoſe has been pretty 
well anſwered, and there are few important qualifica- 
tions, which may not be acquired by that man whoſe 


already mentioned, 
Secondly, as to the qualifications of the - body. 
Nature has not been leſs liberal towards you in this 
re ſpect, than ſhe has been in her mental favours. You 
have received from her an erect well-formed figure, 
calculated, by theaſſiſtance you have had from the hand 
of art, to intereſt thoſe whom you may have occa- 
fon to addreſs: this is a gratifying circumſtance ; it 
gives a confidence ſometimes, which, if not permitted 
to overſtep the modeſty of nature, produces no un- 
pleaſing effect. The features of your face are like- 
wile moſt fortunately formed; and I am particularly 
happy to obſerve that you have an eye capable of 
conveying every ſenſation from your own breaſt, and 
of arouſing every affection you can with to arouſe in 
the breaſts of thoſe who hear you. 
A clear and energetic voice is alſo another perſonal 
advantage of great moment in a profeſſion, in which, 
if eminence be attained, there will be ſo conſtant an 
occaſion for ſpeaking : this you are fortunate to poſ- 
ſeſs in a degree which, if properly attended to, will at 
length produce that euphony which is ſo adapted to 
catch the ear and to captivate the attention. Nei- 
ther do you appear to me, upon occaſions of argu- 
mentative diſcuſſion, to be at any loſs for words; and 
I am happy to obſerve too that, by a carefulneſs in the 


choice 
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choice and management of them, you need not fear 
being ſoon in the poſſeſſion of an eaſy; a clear, and 
yet an animated ſtile. Of how much conſequence the 
cultivation of theſe advantages will be to you, it 
may be my buſineſs in ſome future letter to diſ- 
cuſs ; and I therefore at preſent content myſelf with 
Juſt pointing out to you ſome of the advantages you 
actually poſſeſs : how they may be improved, and how 
thoſe which you have not may be acquired, is a very: 
intereſting, but a very different topic. 

Indeed I have a motive, in addition to thoſe I have 
mentioned to you, which has induced me to-write this 
letter, and that is, by ſhewing you that you are in the 
poſſeſſion of the moſt material requiſites for attain- 
ing celebrity, and for acting with propriety and dig- 
nity in the honourable character of a barriſter, to 
urge you to ſeek more deeply into yourſelf, both that 
you may derive an honeſt confidence from the con- 
ſciouſneſs of the powers you have diſcovered, and that 
you may be induced to ſearch whether others do not 
yet remain, the exiſtence of which has been equally: 
unſuſpetted : it is under the impreſſion of this idea 
that I have forborne to lengthen the catalogue of your 
good qualities; and this ſcems to furniſh me with a 
handſome opportunity of adding one more quality to 
the liſt which ſerves like the headſtone of the corner ; 
good ſenſe : this is yours, and if it be not itſelf the 
moſt active quality in the world, it is of the moſt eſ- 
ſential ſervice in regulating the influences and activi- 


ties of others; and you may very reaſonably think 
0 2 yourſelf 
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I mean to ſpeak with contempt of ſuch a portion of 


yourſelf happy in the ſhare you have of it. The poſ- 
ſeſſion of good ſenſe may appear to be very common, 
but you may be aſſured that the quantum which nature 
has thought proper to allot to the great majority of 
mankind, is not more than ſufficient to ſatisfy the de- 
mands of private life. I am not afraid you will think 
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common ſenſe as this; but you muſt have a greater 
portion, and you may rejoice that you poſſeſs it. J 
You will now, I hope, feel yourſelf more eaſy than 
you have heretofore been in the contemplation of your 
future life. I have given you ſome inducements to 
labour diligently in your profeſſion ; ſuffer them to 
operate againſt the enervating poiſon of fear and ap- 
prehenſion ; theſe raiſe a conflict in the boſom, at 
which nature ſhudders : let it be our care to remove 
from her view that which is ſo abhorreat from her feel- 
ings ; let us take away the cauſe for this odious war- 
fare; let her ſce that we have feared where there has 
been no reaſon for fear; and that, if our labour will be 
great, our ſtrength is adequate to our labour. Fare- 
well! a 
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Ix the advanced progreſs of ſociety the way to emi- 
nence is filled with obſtructions, unknown in the days 
of early ſimplicity. With the accumulations of refine- 
ment the taſte of men becomes faſtidious, and it is not 
ſufficient that we have much natural excellence, we 
mult be alſo well diſciplined in the rules of art, before 
our claims to exaltation will be allowed. 

You are ambitious of a name in a profeſſion in 
which the aſſiſtance of art is peculiarly requiſite 3 in 
which the ſimple ftrains of natural eloquence alone 
will not uniformly command the palm of victory. Do 
you want another inducement to ardour in the proſe- 
cution of your ſtudies ? Behold then what force of ad- 


vantage you have derived from art; ſee what you may 


yet acquire ! 

From a very early period of your life you have 
been. addicted to grammatical ſtudies; ſuch an in- 
duction 1nto learning 1s no trivial advantage 1n times 
of refinement like the preſent; and you have made 
ſuch a progrels in them, that you have now little to 
dread from the ſlavery of the elements of this art. 
Thus you have been enabled to attain a very accu- 
rate knowledge of the principles of your own lan- 
guage. The belt and, perhaps, the only way to form 
an appropriate idea of this advantage 1s, to place 
yourſelf in the ſituation of a man, whoſe nature and 
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whoſe fortune have been ſo dreadfully at variance, 
that, while from the former he has derived all the ca- 
pacities, and, what 1s uſually the conſequence of theſe, 
all the deſires for excellence, the waywardneſs of the 
latter has debarred him from every opportunity of ex- 
erciſe and improvement: this, let it be remembered, 
is a very poſſible and a very natural ſituation. Draw 
the compariſon between ſuch a man and yourſelf: in 
the days of nature, his pipe, perhaps, would have been 
as muſical, and his voice as mellifluous as yours; he 
would have led the dance with an equal grace, and 
would have charmed the nymphs of the valley with as 
ſweet a tale as yours; but ſuch ſcenes, if ever they 
exiſted, exiſt no longer; and you are enabled to leave 
this competitor for fame, whom Nature alone has ren- 
dered formidable, far behind you. The world has 
been debauched into a love of ſyſtems, and the rude but 
powerful effuſions of Nature retain their accuſtomed 
influence no more; they mult be refined by the hand of 
art ere their power will be felt by men; you have con- 
quered the elements of ſome of theſe ſyſtems, and you 


may now therefore begin to uſe them to advance your 


progreſs in the higher parts of ſcience. But what 
would be the milery of your condition if you had theſe 


elements fill to attain? Only contemplate the alter- 


native for a moment; you mult either relinquiſh every 


view of honourable ambition for ever, or attempt a 
labour which has appalied the proudeſt ſpirits. 

How many ſcientific advantages do men. rf 
without being able to eſtimate them with propriety ! 
this of grammatical learning is among the number; 


and 
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„and I dare to ſay that the idea of what you would feel 

ii, ſmit with the love of your preſent purſuit, you had 
that learning ſtill to acquire, has never obtruded itſelf 
upon your breaſt; yet it is very proper that you ſhould 
"8 reflect upon it. We ought to have a manly ſenſe of the 
Xx valve of all our natural and acquired poſſeſſions, that we 
I may be able to clear away thoſe diſhonourable apprehen- 
9 ſions which ſo often beat us down, even in our ſtrongeſt 
flights. Suppoſe a man endued by Nature with as 
much ſagacity as ever fell to the lot of the moſt pro- 
found lawyer, but unverſed in the artful formation of 
language, were to attempt to ſtate his ideas upon a 
caſe to a court of juſtice, could its attic ear endure the 
D barbariſms that would rudely deform his mouth ? The 
- A | truth and energy of his ſentiments would little avail 

© him; and he would preſently find himſelf compelled 
to retire from the bar, overwhelmed with confuſion, 
and utterly loft in wonder at his own unſuſpected im- 
becility. This is a picture you cannot bear to con- 
template; yet it appears to me to fix the degree of im- 
portance that ought to be attached to this ſingle branch 
r of auxiliary knowledge. The labour of many years 
t 2 from the preſent period would ſcarcely ſuffice to pro- 
. cure for you what you already have gained in this re- 
ſpect; be happy then that your fortune has been kind 
cnough to fit you for the honourable purſuits of life, 
and evince your gatitude by the uniform perſeverance 
of your induſtry. 

Your purluits at the univerſity have alſo, fortunately 
tor you, been of a nature very beneficial to your legal 
progrels: by a proper application of the mathematical 
ſcience, you will in time acquire that valuable and 
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neceſſary art of preciſely defining terms, and of ar- 
ranging your ideas, the want of which is ſometimes 
witneſſed by thoſe whoſe time is ſpent in our courts of 
Juſtice. Your logic is very promiſing; it has already 
ſet you above the little paltry art of words, which de- 
grades ſo many men, and it will aid your natural ac- 
curacy, and produce that clearneſs in your perceptign 
and your reaſoning, which will not fail of gaining 
the attention of your auditory, and of doing honour 
to yourſelf, Your ethics, too, form at leaſt a ſolid 
foundation for a noble ſuperſtructure. In ſhort, what 
the ſchools could do for you, by way of forming a 
well digeſted plan for future improvements, has 
been done; to carry it into effect muſt refit with 
you. 

Thus far, in reſpect to the ſupports of education, 
you are certainly fortunate; what yet remains is a ne- 
ceſſary ſhare of legal learning. As J have ſhewn you 
that you will have ſufficient time, fo you will have all 
the opportunities and aids that you can reaſonably re- 
quire; you will have inſtruction in all the technicalities of 
whatever branch of the profeſſion you may think proper 
to embrace, under the tuition of ſome able ſpecialpleader 
or equity draftſman; you will have the benefit of the la- 
bours of thoſe diligent men who have preceded you, in 
the way of reports, commentaries, lectures, inſtitutes, and 
other tracts of united induſtry and learning; and you 
may likewiſe attend the courts in term time and at the 
ſittings: from theſe united ſources, and from your 
future practice, it will ſurely be your own fault if you 
do not draw the moſt copious draughts of legal inform- 
ation and wiſdom. | 


Under 
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Under all theſe auſpicious circumſtances, upon which 
you ſee I have but barely touched, you ſet out in your 
career. Is it not a ſhame then to feel like a coward? 
Can it be endured that you ſhould cry out, in an un- 
manly ſtrain of complaint, that you are not equal to 
the ſtudy of the law? I appeal to yourſelf, as a man 
of honour, whether, in fact, you have ever before the 
preſent moment fairly inveſtigated either the nature of 
the taſk which you have to perform, or the powers 
which you poſſeſs for the performance of it. To ſpeak 
a bold truth, the diſſipation of the times has produced 
a very unhappy notion ; I ſpeak not here of indolence 
or pleaſure, for the ill effects of theſe are but too ap- 
parent; I mean a more ſubtle enemy to ſcience and 
the human mind than either of theſe ; that contempt 
for every thing that is ſolid and uſcful in knowledge, 
and for thoſe who follow it; this it is which ſo lament- 
ably marks the character of the preſent age. Good 
God ! cannot a manly rational recreation from ftudy 
be allowed, but it muſt inſtantly depart from its na- 
ture, and degenerate into a ridiculous foppery or a 
brutal licentiouſneſs? Cannot a man diſplay a love 
for thoſe purſuits, which alone diftinguiſh his nature 
from that of the lower orders of creation, but the au- 
dacious tongue of folly muſt inſtantly ſtigmatize him 
as unmeet for poliſhed ſociety! It is monſtrous ! 

If this be the firſt time you have been induced to 
turn your thoughts to ſuch a ſcrutiny, let it be made 
with a clearneſs that will diſtinguiſh your underſtand- 
ing; it is anexertion worthy of any man who pretends 
to the cultivation of ſcience; and the neglect of it 
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90 
will certainly produce unhappy conſequences: hence 
the numbers whom we daily ſce ſhrinking from 
their duty at the bar, or performing it weakly; 
hence the flight of many from the inns of court to 
the obſcurity of the country and the diſſipation of 
Pleaſure ; hence the choice of a wandering and un- 
certain life of general literature; in which it ſeldom 
happens that any fixed character of eminence is ac- 
quired, or any profit 1s gained ; and hence, for it is 
not pleaſing to enumerate the weakneſſes of life, 
many a noble ſpirit is ſunk into the utter dark- 
neſs of an unmanly exiftence in gaming-houſes and 
brothels. 

Do not blame me if I appear to be ſevere: I have 
a high regard for the profeſſion of which you will 
ſhortly become, I hope, a diſtinguiſhed member ; and 
I own it is with mingled anger and regret, that I be- 
hold ſome men, whom Nature has formed to be the 
ornaments of it, turn aſide from her dictates, and treat 
her favours with neglect ; that I ſee others, who have 
every ſupport of art that birth and fortune can veſtow, 
who are yet ſo little ſenſible of the ſuperior advantages 
they enjoy, as not only to refuſe all further improvement, 
but even to neglect that which they have already attain- 
ed. Amid ſuch ſcenes, what man who is not inſenſible 
to the influence of humanity, can intirely reſtrain his 
ſorrow or his indignation? 

The concluſion I draw from what I have thus far 
ſtated to you upon this branch of our ſubject, is, that 
you may proceed henceforward without fear. I would 
willingly haye you join me in this concluſion; however, 


ay 
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25 we have not yet arrived at the end of our diſquiſition, 
we will ſee if we cannot extract yet further aid from the 
two conſiderations that remain, namely, the deficiencies 
under which you ſtill labour, and the reward that 
awaits the diligent and ſucceſsful lawyer: and when 
we have finiſhed the ſtarement of all that relates to 
the laborious exercile of this character, we will haſten 
to leſs confined, and probably more pleaſing ſcenes of 
ſpeculation : we will ſee by what means, that beſt be- 
come men, we can perform our taſk with integrity, 
and enjoy the reward without diſgrace. Adieu! 


LETTER XV. 


Brronr I proceed to the diſcuſſion of your defici- 
encies, I will anſwer your late unexpected letter. 
So far, it ſeems, are you from forgetting or undervalu- 
ing your grammatical attainments, that you aſk me 
with great appearance of anxiety, which I am by no 
means diſpleaſed to ſee, what, in the midſt of the 
mighty labours I am recommending to you, is to be- 
come of your claſſical learning? Is that delightful 
= and clegant department of ſcience, which has been 
$64 explored with the laborious diligence of ſo many years, 
2 to be neglected for ever? Are thoſe honourable 
pleaſures, which have been earned with ſo much dif- 
ficulty, 
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a ficulty, and which we are but juſt beginning to taſte, to 
{| be ſnatched from us in the very moment of enjoy- 
15 ment? You have a mind capable of reliſhing the 
11 beauties of literature, and I do not, therefore, wonder 8 
pH at your diſquietude concerning the fate of ſtudies to b 
which you are equal, and which I know have ever been ” 
delightful to you : we will therefore dedicate a few - 
minutes to the diſcuſſion of this ſubject. | i 
But before we proceed to this diſcuſſion, fuffer me 4 
to aſk you one queſtion in the ſincerity of friendſhip ; R 


Whence is this new ſolicitude? I call it new, becauſe MR 

7 . 1 tl 

I have never heard of it before. I have recommend- MY R 
ed to you a ſcience, and a plan of life, which I am 
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ready to allow muſt take up no ſmall portion of your 9 þ + 

time; yet I will venture to ſay, that for theſe three or ; 

four years paſt, you have ſacrificed a much greater por- ; 

tion of it to the calls of pleaſure and the follies of 1 

| 1 idlenefs: you have been engaged in a courſe of life 
Ja which has been by far more rapacious of your op- 

a3 portunities for the enjoyment of claſſical literature, | 

þ ; than that which I have been attempting to chalk out 
1 for you: yet I have never before heard from you in 


our various correſpondence or converſations, any cla- 
mour about this robbery of your claſſical purſuits : 
but no ſooner do I propoſe 2 cloſe attention to your 
legal ſtudies, than you inſtantly are alarmed, leſt you 
ſhould be deprived of your beloved claflics ! Whence 
is this? Take care that it does not originate in in- 
dolence ; remember, it is poſſible for a man to be as 
idle with Cicero, with Homer, or with Virgil, as with 

the 
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che lighteſt female that ever ſighed for the theatre or 
panted for the drawing room. 


believe, however, that your cares on this head are 
not affected; and only intreating you to attend to the 
hint J have juſt dropped by the way, I will now point 
out to you the ſentiments which I have often ſuggeſted 
to myſelf upon the idea that a man of profeſſional bu- 
ſineſs may in ſome degree retain and cultivate his ac- 
quaintance with the claſſics. 

What is there that is valuable in human life; what is 
there that is profound in the mental ſcience; what is 
there that is beautiful and ſublime in the imagination, 
that is not depictured and enriched in the writings of the 
antient claſſics? The world untutored, yet teeming with 
the ſeeds of knowledge, lay before them; they were as 
gods living among men in the infancy of human un- 
derſtanding ; what they uttered and what they acted; 
bore the firſt ſtamp of the ſuperiority of wiſdom; 
ſome of their works have reached us through ſucceſſive 
generations with an undimintſhed brilliancy, and they 
will doubtleſs remain a monument of the power of hu- 
man genius to the lateſt ages of men. 

Whether, therefore, we contemplate the writings of 
the ancients as the genuine relics of antiquity, or whe- 
ther we regard them as models of genius, of learning, 
and of taſte, we cannot fail to derive a manly gratifi- 
cation and a real improvement from the peruſal of 
them: nor has it, I believe, ever yet been found that 
he, who being capable, from the force of education, of 
ſuch a peruſal, has yet remained unimpreſſed by their 
beauties, has ever been worthy of the name of either 
a great 
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a great or a good man. I would not heſitate to ſay of 
ſuch a perſon what our bard long before me has ſaid, 
perhaps, with much leſs juſtice, of the man who is in- 


ſenſible to the charms of muſic: „ he is fit for trea- 


ce ſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils; let no ſuch man be 
tc truſted.” 

To give up for ever an exerciſe, from which the 
mind may derive at once her nobleft virtues and her 
brigheſt ornaments, is a ſacrifice too great to be made: 
to part with one of the pureſt pleaſures of reaſon and 
the imagination for any hope of profit or of fame, 
would be equally out of the power and the inclination 
of a wiſe man. Happily for us, we are not, in any 
circumſtances, of which I am aware, that attend the 
legal purſuit, bound to fo tremendous a ſacrifice ; and 
I hope to ſhew you that you may perform all the du- 
ties which I am capable of pointing out to. you, or 
which you are able to diſcern for yourſelf as a ſtudent 
of the law, without being compelled to neglect entirely 
the graces and the pleaſures of claſſical learning. 

I do not mean to dwell upon the idea that a part of 
this learning is contained in a language, (I mean the 
Latin language,) the knowledge of which, independ- 
ently of every other conſideration, is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary in ſome degree to every barriſter; for though our 
pleadings and other legal proceedings are,happily for 
the ends of juſtice and of common ſenſe, no longer per- 


mitted to be locked up from the general apprehenſion 


in the uncouth and diſgraceful barbarities of an obſcure 
dialect; yet many things are {till retained, and many 
quotations and illuſtrations are {till introduced by mo- 
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dern writers in this and the French language; but 1 


do not, I ſay, mean to dwell upon this idea, and will 
therefore purſue my ſubje& upon the other points that 
are obvious upon the moſt tranſient view of it. 

In the firſt place I will ſpeak upon the utility and ne- 
ceſſity of cultivating a continued acquaintance with the 
antient languages; and in the next place point out a 
plan or mode of purſuing the ſtudy of them, without 
intrenching upon thoſe other avocations, which, it mult , 
be owned, are of greater importance in the general 
opinion, to the main purpoſes of life. 

There are few, I apprehend, who will gravely at- 
tempt to argue, that to a perſon deſtined to ſupport 
the character of an advocate in a Britiſh court of juſ- 
tice, a knowledge of the learned languages will be un- 
neceſſary either for embelliſhment or uſe. It is not, 
therefore, to oppoſe any ſuch arguments that I mean 
to canvaſs this ſubject ; I will attempt that taſk, be- 
cauſe many of thole who would be far from advancing 
any arguments of this fort, nay, who would, perhaps, be 
the firſt to ridicule them, are ſtill ſuffering this important 
learning to lay by them entirely neglected; and I would 
with to arouſe them from a careleſſneſs diſgraceful, at 
leaſt, if not dangerous. | 

The want of learning 1s or ought to be conſidered 
as diſgraceful to every man who pretends to any thing 
like a ſcientific character or purſuit; and he who is 
ignorant of the Greek and Latin languages muſt ſurely. 
be claſſed among the illiterate; for, being ignorant of 
theſe, he cannot but be inaccurate in the knowledge 
and uſe of the Engliſh tongue, This is true, and uſually 


eſteemed 
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eſteemed to be ſo, even with reſpect to thoſe who have 
time to review their labours of ſcience, and who might 
therefore be expected to ſtand leſs in need of ſuch auxili- 
aries; and of thoſe alſo, whoſe converſations are con- 
fined to the private circles of life. But if it be true, 
that to characters like theſe, learning is in a greater or 
leſs degree neceſſary to give them weight, how much 
muſt the want. of it lower the character of an advo- 
cate (whoſe duty daily leads him to the public uſe of 
language) in the eſteem of men of 3 and of 
the vulgar alſo? | 
A cultivation of the antient claſſic writers, and con- 
ſequently of the languages in which they have written, 
imbues the mind with juſt and elevated ſentiments, 
and produces ſtrength and facility of eloquence: from 
the former we ſhall be enabled to take clear yet en- 
larged views of the ſpirit and principles, of laws; and 
the latter will put it in our power to do our ideas the 
juſtice they deſerve, and ſecure to us the reſpe& and 
attention of our auditory. Theſe are important ad- 
vantages: and from what purer or more copious 
fountain can we draw them, than from the poliſhed 
and energetic compoſitions of the poets, the orators, 
and the hiſtorians of Greece and Rome? This is the 
fountain at which all thoſe who have excelled in ſenti- 
ment or in language have drank, 
No difference is ſo eaſily perceived as that which 
a knowledge or an ignorance of antient literature cre- 
ates in the manner, the look, the voice, and the lan- 
guage of men who attempt upon any occaſion to utter 
their opinions in public, and this even where nature 
| 11 may 
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may not have been very liberal in the giſt of eloquence. 
Under the influence of the former, there is a lucid 
order, a chaſtity of ſentiment, and a language of ap- 
propriate manlineſs and harmony; the manner will be 
compoſed and independent, the tones of the voice 
firm and adapted to the occaſion, the eye will be pierc- 
ing and commanding, and the whole countenance ele- 
vated and illumined: in ſhort, ſuch a man ſhall ſay but 
a very few words before you are thoroughly convinced 
that he has formed an intimate acquaintance with thoſe 
great characters who have juſtly obtained an immortal 
name. 

Very different from this are the character and man- 
ner of him who has thought proper to neglect or de- 
ſpiſe the poliſn of ancient literature. However ex- 
tenſive the gifts may be with which Nature has endowed 
ſuch a man, he will ſtill remain but a mighty ſavage: un- 
poliſhed, unchaſtiſed by the elegant and animated leſ- 
ſons of the maſters of ſcience, his thoughts, his lan- 
gua ge, his manner, will be too rude and too boiſterous 
to be endured by a civilized people. Confult the beſt 
writers upon the ſubject of human life, and you will 
find that they are uniform in eſtabliſhing this maxim 
« Neither let us truſt for excellence wholly to the 
ce powers of nature or to thole of art.” And why have 
theſe writers thus united in recommending ſuch a 
notion ; and why do wiſe and conſiderate men concur 
with the ſentiment? Becauſe they are aware that we are 
in a ſtate, where theſe influences ought to rule in con- 
junction. Were things driven back again and debaſed 
to the barbarous and chaotic ſtate of nature; were the 


H gratifica- 
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gratification of the ſenſual appetites once more our . ir 
only aim, then might theſe reſearches into learning 4 21 
become again unneceſſary, and the leſſons by which Ml 
they are recommended be rendered ridiculous and 1 v 
conte mptible: but, my good friend, the world has 1 n 
happily left this wild and frightful condition far behind RF v 
it: the unformed powers of nature have no charms | « 
but for the imagination of the poet: thoſe rough and f 
uncorrected virtues, which know no moderation, that 1 y 
loud and buſy voice which diſdains all harmony, that 
licentiouſneſs of manners which is fometimes miſtaken 4 If 
for freedom, and which bears no controul ; theſe are © 
admired only by the man of romance and fiction; in 3 1 
the world they will not be borne; and he who ſeeks to 1 
aſſert ſuch unacknowledged rights, muſt be content at 7 
laſt to retreat to that ſtate, if indeed it can be found, : 
_ Where they may be claimed without oppoſition, and ex- . 
erciſed without reſtraint. 
But I obſerve farther, that by improving thoſe op- 
portunities of converſation with the finiſhed maſters of 
antiquity, which a knowledge of the learned languages . 


affords, you will improve, if you do not gain, the fa- 
culty of wit; a faculty of all others very neceſſary to 
an advocate, and the moſt lik clv to be miſtaken. Its de- 
ſcription is a taſk, I believe, beſt undertaken by every 
man to himſelf; I ſhajl deſiſt from it; certain it is, 
that the quality of wit in claſſical men is very different 
from that ſharp catching manner of expreſſion, which, 
under the title of wit, deludes the vulgar mind; no 
two qualities can, in fact, be more eſſentially different. 
The former ſprings from a vigorous intelle& and a rich 

14 imagina- 
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imagination; the latter from a pre ſumptuous ſpirit 


9 and a turbulent tongue. 
h The ſtudy of the ancients, if properly attended to, 
d will produce thoſe qualities which are peculiarly orna- 
is By mental to all public ſpeakers ; of thoſe qualities it is a 
d PE very remarkable character, that they are all apparently 
1s RE oppoſite; ſuch an orator will be modeſt, yet bold; 
d FR fearful, yet courageous; diffident, yet reſolute ; gentle, 
at yet firm; candid, yet immoveable. 
at 5 You perceive that this jarring oppoſition of qua- 
n lities is very neceſſary to a public ſpeaker, taking that 
re character in general and undefined terms ; but do you 
in not feel that, to a man who is to ſuſtain that character 
to under the peculiar circumſtances which mark the ju- 
at riſprudence of a free country in an enlightened age, 
d, and who is not content to ſink with the crowd, they 
x- are needful in an extraordinary degree? And, let me 
tell you, in conformity to the opinion I have above 
J= mentioned, whatever nature may have done for you, 
of you will by no means be able to diſplay theſe fine 
es qualities in their proper luſtre, without the aſſiſtance 
5 of thoſe whoſe labours were eminently ſucceſsful over 


thoſe of their valuable bur leſs diſtinguiſhed contem- 
poraries, and who lived in an age when it was the 
faſhion to be emulous of every manly endowment. 
Nor can this, upon a moment's reflection, appear an 
unreaſonable doctrine: Are we not all the children of 
imitation? They, whom I am now recommending to 
your attention as models of wiſdom and refinement, 
were in their days the imitators of others, whoſe 
names have been ſwept away by the hand of time. 
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Am I therefore ſeeking to degrade you, or to 


vilify the genuine beauty and ſtrength of natural ge- 
nius ? Far from it; I am ſtriving rather to give it a 
character that may render it excellent and uſeful 
among men. In civilized ſociety, the hand of art 
mult correct and aſſiſt the powers of nature. Do you 
think that they alone who move in the more exalted 
ſpheres of lite, have exclufively the natural capacity 
for ſuch a ſphere ? Yer you would hardly endure that 
the molt ſagacious or garrulous amongſt the loweſt 
claſſes of ſociety, ſhould, upon the account of ſuch 
endowments alone, be made a prime miniſter, or an 
orator in the ſenate; you would prefer even a much 
duller man, who had nevertheleſs received the advan- 
tages of a refined education. Shall I go much lower? 
They who give delight by the ſweetneſs of their 
voice or the excellency of their acting in our public 
theatres, are frequently excelled in native powers by 
perſons, whom yet that native excellence, unaſſiſted 
by the leſſons of art, would never recommend to your 
admiration. I might produce a thouſand examples 
from the ordinary walks of life, in illuſtration of my 
pofition, but thoſe I have given ſhall ſuffice. 

Upon the whole, you cannot but perceive from 
what I have urged, and from what muſt have ariſen 
to your own obtervation, that the ſtudy of the learned 
languages is neceſſary to every public ſpeaker, but 
particularly to an advocate, both for utility and orna- 
ment. I will therefore preſs this part of the ſubject 
upon you no farther, but proceed to the ſecond point 
I propoſed to you; namely, the mode by which you | 

may 
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may preſerve and improve your acquaintance with 
theſe languages, and with the works that are written 
in them, without diſturbing the tenor of your more 
important ſtudies. 

Much in this, as in every other caſe of mental 
acquiſition, depends upon the diſtribution of time; 
if you do not firſt of all fix upon ſome certain method 
of employing your time, it will be of little uſe to 
propoſe, or to pretend to adopt rules for the purſuit 
of ſcience. 

The human mind is not capable of a long continued 
attention to one ſubject, even in its moſt vigorous 
ſtate; thoſe changes, therefore, which do not divert 
or weaken it in the main point; but, while they 
= relieve, ſupport and animate its powers, are ever 
to be recommended. You will eafily conceive that I 
do not venture to adviſe you to a multitude of va- 
rious labours, in which they, who with weak minds 
have engaged in them, have been ſure to fail, and 
which have uſually been found to diſtract and embar- 
raſs the ſtrongeſt underſtanding. 

Among the changes to which I have alluded, the 
ſtudy of the languages 1s ſurely to be reckoned; I have 
Juſt now attempted to enumerate to you ſome of its 
advantages ; and you muſt remember that I have done 
this, under the ſuppoſition that, by the force of educa- 
tion and habit, you have already overcome the greateſt 
part of the dryneſs and difficulty that uſually attend the 
rudiments of a language. Rare indeed is that mind 
that could ſupport the double taſk of acquiring at 
the ſame time the rules of Millar and Lilly, and the 
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firſt forms and principles of law. No! far be it 
from me thus to a& the Egyptian tyrant. I propoſe 
to you a pleaſing improvement, not a barren or im- 
poſſible labour. 

Suppoſe, then, you allot one hour in a day, con- 
veniently with the prior adjuſtments of your time, to 
the ſtudy I am recommending to yov. This may 
uſually be ſpared from the moſt ardent purſuit of 
buſineſs ; and this, however inadequate it may at firſt 
appear, will, if punctually applied, produce in the 
end a great aggregate amount of learning : it will fix 
upon your mind all thoſe uictul and ornamental prin- 
ciples I have been mentioning ; and in the courſe of 
a very few years you will perceive, that what you 
have gained by the conſtant application of this ſingle 
hour in a day, as well as what you muſt have irreco- 
verably loſt by its neglect, will exceed all the common 
bounds of calculation. More than an hour you will 
not be able to ſpare; and, perhaps, if you were to 


allot a greater ſpace of time for this purpoſe, it would 


not be uſed; ſo that there will be this advantage 
ſpringing from fo ſcanty an allowance, you will pro- 
bably be tempted to take care that it is huſbanded 
well. 

But there is another motive, which will be a pleaſ- 
ing as well as a powerful one, if properly conſidered, 
to induce you to allot this ſmall portion of your time 
to the ſtudy of the languages, and to uſe it with dili- 
gence; it is this: ſhould your profeſſional efforts be 


ſucceſsful, you will in a few years be deprived even 


of this poor hour; few then, in all probability, will 
be 
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be the opportunities of relaxation from the fatigues of 
practice; and it will behove you to uſe thoſe rare 
ſeaſons of leiſure in light and active amuſements : but 
I contend that by ſtrenuous exertions in this earlier 
part of your life your mind will have imbibed the 
energies of learning ſo deeply, that the moſt extenſive 
profeſſional avocations will not be able to damp them; 
nay, have I not ſhewn you, it is in order that you 
may prove an ornament and a dignity to your pro- 
feſſion that I have adviſed you to ſtudy and to imbibe 
them ? to be ever learning would be moſt ridiculouſly 
to defeat the very ends of learning itſelf, 

As I have recommended to you to aſſign an hour 
in the day to this ftudy, I think it material to caution 
you not only, as I have already done, againſt waſting 
any part of that time, but allo that you may not be 
tempted by the charms which it diſplays, on the one 
hand, or by any reluctance you may at firſt have to 
apply to your legal ſtudies, on the other, to exceed 
this time; becauſe if you are not watchful in this 
reſpect, this hour may become two, theſe preſently 
will be extended to three, until by that fort of influ- 
ence which ever leads us to defer what we diſlike, 
however neceſſary, under the vain hope of its becom- 
ing leſs diſguſting by delay, the time of application 
becomes indefinite, and that which was at firſt in- 
tended for the ſupport and enlargement of the mind is 
turned into a ſweet, but malignant poiſon. 

The pain that will naturally follow ſuch an abuſe of 
ſtudy, when the time ſhall arrive in which the attempt 
to retrieve will be uſeleſs, will equal if not exceed the 
H 4 | pleaſure 
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pleaſure we muſt one day derive from a well- governed 
application; I mean that day, if ever it come, in 
which, while we yet retain the powers of enjoyment 
and uſefulneſs, we retire from the world to the more 
confined, but more grateſul circle of our family and 
friends: a pleaſure that may perhaps be thought, and 
juſtly thought, to be the moſt important of all the ad- 
vantages which reſult from the cultivation of our taſte 
for learning. | 
Whence is it that we perceive many men of no in- 
ferior talents for their profeſſion, (and I may ſpeak 
here not only of lawyers, but of every deſcription of 
profeſſional men,) reluctant to retire from the ſcene of 
active life, or retiring, only to draw out the dregs 
of life in peeviſhneſs and diſeaſe ? One reaſon, among 
many others, for the frequency of this unpleaſing ob- 
ſervation is, that in the earlier part of life they have 
taken little pains to acquire a reliſh for thoſe ra- 
tional and noble contemplations by which a man be- 
comes, as it were, a continual feaſt to himſelf. When 
the day of buſtle is over with ſuch a man, all is over; 
his firſt buſineſs in life is to waſte his talents and diſ- 
ſipate his powers 1n the enervating haunts of pleaſure; 
and then, when reaſon and experience have demon- 
ſtrated to him the folly of ſuch a conduR, he rallies 
his diſordered capacities, and purſues a different ob- 
ject with equal vehemence, till they are exhauſted. 
That which pleaſure was to him before, buſineſs be- 
comes now; he follows it with unceaſing avidity ; 
and when he has no longer power to keep up the 
Chace, he quits it; a void, more dreadful than pain it- 
ſelf, 
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ſelf, ſucceeds. He who was once the admiration of 
others for his activity and penetration, now finds that 
the encomiums of his admirers will not follow him 
into his retreat; he hears the voices and beholds the 
faces of the buſy circle no longer ; he looks within 
and finds no ſupport there ; he lingers out a few mi- 
ſerable months or years, the torment at once and the 
pity of thoſe who ſurround him. 
I venture to ſay that I have not drawn a falſe picture: . 
I am confident there are many men who continue in the 
world, only to outlive their reputation, becauſe they are 
afraid to retire : they have been accuſtomed, they ſay, 
to an active life, and they cannot tell how to leave it. 
I will now bring this long letter to a concluſion. I 
have endeavoured to ſtimulate you to the ſtudy of the 
languages while you have opportunity; behold the 
reaſon : not from the fooliſh vanity of book-learning ; 
not that men may ſay of you that you could ſpeak and 
write a multitude of languages; but that you may 
receive, in all their native purity, the ſentiments of men 
who underſtood with a peculiar power of diſcrimination 
the duties and the end of human life ; and that by 
acquiring an unceaſing affection for thoſe ſentiments, 
you may not only be able to act a diſtinguiſhed part 
in the world, but poſſeſs the enviable power of retiring 
from it in time, to noble and happy ſecluſion. Theſe 
are the ends I propoſe to you; if you think them un- 
worthy of your purſuit, you will doubtleſs be willing, 
on your part, to ſhew me others of a better nature, 
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EL coun now to the ſubje& of your defects, upon 
which I will not long detain you; in the firſt place, 
becauſe I am not, perhaps, ſo well acquainted with 
them as I am with your qualifications ; for without 
accuſing you of diſingenouſneſs, I may venture to 
ſuppoſe you have been more willing to bring the latter 
to light than the former; and in the next, becauſe I 
do not love the taſk of enumerating the failings of any 
man, much leſs thoſe of my friend. But common 
honeſty towards yourſelf, and a regard for the proper 
examination of the ſubje& we have agreed to diſcuſs, 


demand that we ſhould not hide them wholly from 


our view. | 
Firſt, you have acknowledged the imprefiions of a 
cowardly fear upon your mind, which this very inquiry 
is intended to remove; I therefore ſay nothing far- 
ther upon it here; but go to that immoderate love of 
company and of the pleaſures of the rown which robs 
the heart it has conquered of all its energies. To the 
influence of this paſſion, unworthy as it is, you have 
doubtleſs ſubmitted in a degree that has not only dif- 
graced your character in the eſtimation of every ſen- 
ſible man, but which, if it be not corrected in due 
time, may weaken and finally deſtroy all the fine 
qualities you actually poſſeſs. This is the ſecret pa- 
rent 
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rent of all that is deſtructive of genius and virtue, 
and, like the iliac paſſion of the medical writers, per- 
verts every beneficial office and power of nature. It 
is to be watched the more cloſely, becauſe it ap- 
proaches us in the moſt enchanting forms, and laviſhly 
promiſes us the moſt exquiſite enjoyments. I tell you 
of this error thus plainly, my friend, that you may 
not hereafter have to fay, © How unfortnnate am I! I 
« have loſt my health, my reputation, all that makes 
ce life valuable, by an accurſed habit of diſſipation ; 
ce had I poſſeſſed one ſincere friend, to have warned 
« me of my danger, I am confident I ſhould have 
cc eſcaped deſtruction.” 

Another fault, while we are upon the ſubje&, I 
will freely mention: an eaſineſs in being ſatisfied 
with ſuperficial inquiry and information. This is 
another error of the age in which we live, and if we 
are not very careful we ihall ftand a chance of being 
overpowered by it. We are very little inclined to 
ſuſpect that we are wrong while we are acting like 
every body about us; bur this is ſurely a ſtrong rea- 
ſon why a wiſe man ſhould examine the general opi- 
nion before he makes it the rule of his own conduct. 
A weakneſs of this nature is likely to be particularly 
prejudicial to the advocate. In all matters that are to 
be elucidated by reflection and reaſoning, accuſtom 
yourſelf to the habits of as deep an inveſtigation as 
the nature of the ſubje& may require. 

There are ſome other deficicacies, ariſing from 
habit and from inexperience, which time and applica- 
tion will remove; and there are many things to be 
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acquired which J might enumerate here; but, as I 
have before told you, it-is my intention to animate 
you to ſearch into your mind. Do me the juſtice to 


believe that I am actuated by a warm deſire for your 
ſucceſs; I honour the profeſſion in which you are en- 


gaged, and cannot but feel a regard towards thoſe 


who have an honeſt ambition to excel in it. In the 
mean time do you, my friend, reſolve upon making 
uſe of the hints I have contented myſelf with giving 


you. Sure I am, that if they are not miſunderſtood 
and miſapplied, they will be of ſervice to you; for I 
may ſafely declare to you, that it is not merely my 


own wiſdom which I want to exhibit before you; I 


am content humbly to follow the track which thoſe 
men have trod, of whoſe excellencies, however they 
might have been eſtimated by their contemporaries, 


ve cannot now be divided in our opinions: they have 


ſuryived the power of time and envy, and by this 


they may be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe airy, unſolid 


works, which may pleaſe for the moment, but which 
follow only the influence of their own nature, while 
they are haſtening to oblivion, Farewel ! 
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WI will now conſider the rewards of profeſſional 
exertion. ; 

There 1s ſcarcely any ſpeculation i in which the hu- 
man mind is engaged, that is ſo diverſified in its na- 
ture as that of reward. That which will be eſteemed 
by one man as an ample recompenſe, will be looked 


upon by another with contempt. And this difference 
takes its riſe not more from the various ideas of 


things that affect the opinions of individuals, than 
from the multifarious properties of labour. Much 
alſo in this matter depends upon the notions with 
which men ſet out, ſince theſe are gratified with diffi- 
culty or with eaſe in proportion to their loftineſs or 
their humility. 

This doctrine will hold good, as well with reſpect 
to the views of the lawyer as of any other profeſſional 
character; it will therefore depend greatly upon your- 
ſelf how far this degree of fortune, or that degree of 
eminence, will be conſidered by you as an equivalent for 
the exertion of labour or the expence of time. I ſhall 
in this letter make it my buſineſs to ſtate to you, what 
may poſſibly be obtained in the courſe of years, by 
a fair exerciſe of your talents at the bar, reſerving to 
ſome future opportunity the reflections that may be 
made upon the nice and delicate ſituations in which 


you may be placed by poſſeſſing a high a in 
the courts. 
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The ſtudy of the law preſents a fairer field for the 
exerciſe of thoſe great qualifications that adorn and 
dignify human life than any other profeſſion. When 
men begin to feel their intereſt concerned in the 
deciſion of a court of juſtice, they inſtantly perceive 
their want of an advocate; few, in the preſent ſtate 
of our legal polity, are hardy enough to think of 
pleading their own cauſe; they therefore look out for 
ſome perſon who is either known as a man of talents 
in his own circle, or who has given proofs of his abi- 
lities to the public. Riches, birth, appearance, how 


lightly do theſe weigh in the ſcale againſt imbecility 


and dulneſs, when our fortune or our reputation is at 
ſtake ! Nay, what are the affections of conſanguinity 
itſelf when theſe valued poſſeſſions come into compe- 
tition with them? I will put the caſe. I have an ob- 
ject in litigation upon which my heart is ſet; to gain 
this I muſt have an advocate to plead for me. I have 
a brother, who is dear to me, who is an advocate; but 
he is dull, or, at all events, unfit for my purpoſe. A 
ſtranger, in whole intereſt I am no way concerned, 1s 
recommended to me ; his talents and his legal learning 
are fully adequate to the management of ſo important 
a concern: what am I to do? I loſe my cauſe if I 
employ my brother; but I cannot loſe my cauſe. 

This reaſoning will not hold good with regard toother 
profeſſions; that of phyſicis the only one that aſſimilates 
in any degree to it; and in that, as the exerciſe of the 
talents is not ſo open as in the law, ſo the opinions of men 
reſpecting the abilities of the profeſſors of phyſic are not 
ſo fixed. In the church, my brother may not preach; 


Or, 
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or, in the army, he may not poſſeſs the military qua- 
lIifications equally with another man; but then my in- 
tereſts are not affected by the weakneſs of my brother 
in theſe matters; and, therefore, the ſtranger, however 
ſuperior, ſhall not have a living or a commiſſion in 
preference to him. What wretched moraliſts are we ! 
but I am ſtating facts, not drawing concluſions. 
Already, my dear friend, you perceive a part of 
the reward that attends the induſtrious and able law- 
yer; and can the regards of friendſhip ſtand where the 
affections of nature have given way? His learning and 
his talents conquer both. This, though in ſome re- 
ſpects a painful, is ſtill an honourable pre-eminence : it 
mult ſurely, by the niceſt caſuiſts, be deemed a fair and 
well-earned diſtinction. The road to excellence is 
equally open to all; thanks to the enlightened ſpirit 
of the times; and he who will not travel in it, has 
no right to its enjoyments. - Where merit lies in 
equal ſcales, there natural affection or friendſhip 
may reaſonably be permitted to turn the balance. 
Surely, in a life like the preſent, that man muſt ac- 


count his ſituation a happy one, where merit and its 
reward go hand in hand, 


The character which attends a barriſter, thus ſuc - 
ceſsful, forms alſo another pleaſing and valuable part 
of his reward. Held not only in eſteem but in reve- 
rence ; he goes through i with that peculiar kind of 
pleaſure which attends the man, who is conſcious of his 
capacity to ſtate the claims of the injured and procure 
them redreſs: he mixes with ſociety upon more than equal 
terms, and has yet the happineſs, from the nature of his 

{uperiority, 
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ſuperiority, of having little to fear from the envy it 
may occaſion. Mankind have in general good ſenſe 
enough to perceive, that no one can attain to a de- 
ſerved eminence in the law, without poſſeſſing thoſe 
talents and that learning which ought to command 


admiration; and when to this is added a ſyſtematic 


acquaintance with an important and various body of 
laws, every thing is willingly accorded that fo great a 
merit can demand. All this ſatisfaction and honour 
may attend the early progreſs of a barriſter who de- 
ſerves them ; but, as he proceeds in his career, a more 
extended proſpect opens before him; a ſtuff gown is 
at length exchanged for a ſilk one; a barriſter's wig 
for a ſerjeant's coif. Now he begins to perceive with 


redoubled pleaſure that he has not been labouring in 


vain; all his powers are now brought into action, and 


he finds, in a full employment of his acquirements, his 
moſt valuable reward. 


The nobleſt employments in the ſtate lay open from f 


this point; and they may, by ſuch a character, poſſibly 
be acquired with honour. There is a ftrong con- 
nection in a country like this between politics and the 
law; and a man who, by a ſucceſsful practice of many 
years as an advocate, has acquired the diſtinctions ! 


have mentioned, will in all probability find it more 


difficult to decline than to cultivate connections of a 
political nature. Such men are continually wanted in 
the -public departments, becauſe they are uſually the 
moſt capable of rendering a ſervice to their country; 
in particular, the Houſe of Commons will preſent to 
him a new and a grand ſcene for the expanſion of that 


mind, 
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mind which he has fo long been labourirg to rear to 

maturity: here it is, as the repreſentative of a pow- 
erful nation, that he will be gratified with thoſe op- 
portunities for the exertion of his eloquence and his 
wiſdom, which no other aſſembly in the world can 
afford. 

If then a man has a ſpirit emulous of ſuperiority, 
he will, as a lawyer, have a fair chance for its honour- 
able gratification : from the bar the aſcent to the bench 
ſeems natural; and, what is a rare felicity, ſuch an aſcent 
ſeems natural only to the active and learned barriſter; 
for I am induced to think that the diſtribution of legal 
honours is more conſonant with the abſtract principles 
of juſtice, than the grants of high diſtinctions in the 
world uſually are. And whence can a higher or a no- 
bler ſatisfaction flow? To be the diſtributor of juſ- 
tice in a country like this, is to fill a ſtation the moſt 
exalted in human conception! When I fee a judge 
upon the bench, fulfilling the duties of his office, I 
ſee a man cloathed with integrity, and crowned with 
honour : if any object in this life may be allowed to 
excite envy in a well diſciplined mind, this man is the 
object. 

Another very ſtrong incentive to induſtry is the 
hope of riches ; theſe the ſucceſsful lawyer cannot bur 
acquire ; and he may acquire them without impairing 
his reputation; indeed it is impoſſible but his pecu- 
niary acquiſitions muſt keep pace with his reputa- 
tion. Here again how many ſcientific men does 
he leave behind him! Of the philoſopher and 
the poet I will not ſpeak ; for it hath, I believe, moſt 
u.ually been found with reſpect to them, that their re- 
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putation has ſunk in exactly the ſame proportion as 
their coffers have riſen. In the exerciſe of arms, the 
fame and the riches of the warrior ſeem to retain the 
native quality of his profeſſion ; they are at eternal 


rife : and what ſort of a correſpondence ſubſiſts be. | 
tween the talents and the fortune of a preacher may 1 


be better demonſtrated by the preſent undeſervedly 
ignominious ſituation of hundreds of the ſacred order, 
than by my pen; but I willingly quit a compariſon 
that has little relation to my preſent ſubje&, and 
which no man of genius or humanity can contemplate 
without pain. 4 

What a noble recompence of labour have I pre- 
ſented to your view! My boſom glows at the con- 


| templation of it! Fame, fortune, honour ! all com- 


bine to grace and dignify your life! Will you refuſe 
theſe noble gueſts? or will you chuſe obſcurity, po- 
verty, and contempt in their ſtead ? Be no longer in- 
dolent; you have great things to perform, but you 
have greater things to obtain. It were inconſiſtent 
with nature to love labour for its own fake, but it were 
a greater violation of its dictates to fear labour when 
ſuch are its rewards. 

Independently of all this, the particular defire of 
knowledge which ſome minds fee], is in no trifling de- 
gree ſatisfied by the acquiſitions that are to be made 
in the progreſs of the legal ſtudy. The laws by which 


nations are bound one towards anotaer in their exter- 
nal commerce, and the regulations by which the inter- 


nal polity of our own country 1s framed, open to the 


inquiring mind an expanded and animating ſcene. In 


this manly reſearch new diſcoveries of reaſon and 
truth 
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truth are continually made: here it is that we per- 
ceive, with a peculiar pleaſure, thoſe nice delineations 
of juſtice which are hidden from the common ob- 
ſerver: here it is that we mark the various diviſions of 
power, whereby the property of every man is at once 
aſcertained and protected: here it is that we learn to 
diſtinguiſh the various duties of life with a preciſion 
which enables us to inſtruct others as well as ourſelves 
in the fulfilment of them. In ſhort, this ſtudy is in 
every part of it, in a greater or a leſs degree, conge- 
nial with the beſt feelings of our nature, and muſt, 
conſequently, bear with it its own reward through 
every ſtage and department of life. 

You ſee, my friend, I have not propoſed to you a 
barren exerciſe of the mind. You are not going to 
conſume the days of your youth in a fooliſh and un- 
profitable ſearch; nor have I been ſo little a man of 
the world as to attempt to allure you by a long diſſer- 
tation upon the mental enjoyments. Having thus laid 
before you a ſtatement of ſome of thoſe advantages 
that you will probably reap from a manly perſe- 
verance in the legal ſtudy, I will here conclude this 
part of my ſubject. If, after what has been written, 
you are inclined to proceed, we will open our views 


upon the broader principles of ſtudy ; we will endea- 


vour to diſcriminate thoſe minute ramifications of 
reading, reflection, and obſervation, that appear auxi- 
laty to our main deſign, Farewel! 
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ſettled ſpirit ? 


deſires to complete any great or worthy purpoſe in 
life. 


inaccurate oblerver, the performance of it nevertheleſs 
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Eiirn abounds no leſs. with opportunities of pleaſure 
than with thoſe of pain; and when all the evils which 
we are not able either to avoid or remave are de- 
ducted, there ſtill remains a ſpace to be filled up greatly 
at our own diſcretion. But how is this diſcretion to 
be exerciſed, if the mind be continually diſturbed and 
anxious? How are we to give efficacy to exertions 
that are continually weakened by a wavering and un- 


Under the impreflion of this hs J have determined 
to begin my inveſtigation of the great ſubject before 
us, with ſome conſiderations upon the neceſſity that 
a clear unclouded mind ſhould be Poſſeſſed by him who 


* 4. 
If we examine the concerns of men with a cle 


eye, we ſhall find that the moſt unimportant avoca- 
tions mult be filled up by fome. of the ſpecies ; there 
muſt be hewers of wood and drawers of water; and, 
however trifling the buſineſs of theſe may appear to the 


requires a diſtinct portion of time and of the mental 
faculty: the mechanic and the labourer muſt attend 
to the work they have in hand, elſe it will be inferi6r 
or uſeleſs when finiſhed, Can any action of Jabouyg be 
apparently more {ſimple or leſs coaneted with the 


mind 
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mind than cutting wood or drawing water? Yet, by 


careleſſneſs, that is, by not attending to his employ- 


1 ment, the hewer of wood may damage the tree, or the 
WW drawer of water may loſe his bucket. In fact, what- 


ever we do will be done amiſs, if our thoughts are di- 

verted from it towards ſome other object; a very ſimple 

maxim, but too frequently neglected. 
As we aſcend the ſcale of exiſtence we ſhall find 


che neceſſity of an unembarraſſed mind increaſe at 


=. 


every ſtep of our progreſs. He who is the proprietor 


of the tree or the maſter of the water-drawer has, 


no doubt, other concerns of a ſuperior importance; 
he muſt not, therefore, permit his mind to be 100 | 
greatly diſturbed at the heedleſſneſs of his ſervants, left 
theſe concerns ſhould ſuffer by his own neglect; yet the 
buſineſs of this rural proprietor, however neceſary 
and important it may be to him, 1s conſidered as no- 

thing in the eſtimation of che trader in a commercial 
city, whoſe ſhop requires every moment of his time, 
and would prciently be deſerted, if his cuſtomers _ 
ſhould find them{lves inconvenienced by the dilipa- . 
tion of his mind upon other objects. This man and 
his ſhop vaniſh before the multifarious arrangements 
of the merchant, whoſg correſpondence and whoſe” 
property are ſpread over the globe; ſhould he per- 
mit his mind to be extremely diſquieted by anxiety, 
broken by grief, or encrvated by pleaſure, what con- 
fuſion would not enſue? In like manner, the cares of 
the merchant mult give way to the plans and deſigns 
of the en who has to diſcipline and guide a nu- 
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merous hoſt : and theſe, in their turn, muſt yield to 
the ſtupendous aims of the ſtateſman, who has the 
welfare of a nation in his hands. What would be 


the conſequence if the minds of men, thus ſituated, 


were diſtracted? If oppreſſed by extreme dejection, 
or toſſed about by trifles, they ſtill attempted to per- 
form their reſpective duties? | 

If then, in their different degrees, theſe things re- 
quire an undivided mind, in many of which, too, it is 
neceſſary only to command and the thing is done, how 
momentous mult the poſſeſſion of it be to that man 
who has to arm himſelf with various knowledge, 
which he cannot ſa eaſily command, to inveſtigate 
ſtubborn principles that will not yield to a nod? 

The difficulty ſeems proportioned to the excellence 
of every ſcience we have to attain ; why it is fol 
ſhall not inquire, Now the law, in reſpect to hu- 
man affairs, is a moſt excellent ſcience, and is an 


Inſtance, in point, of the truth of my axiom ; for whe- 
ther it be theoretically or practically conſidered, it is 


undoubtedly very difficult to be attained, Injuries may 
be received in our perſons, our property, or our cha- 
racter in an infinite variety. The concerns of men are 
entangled in a diverſity of forms, to be accounted for 
only by conſidering the endleſs mutations of temper 
and ſhades of caprice that diſtinguiſh the human cha- 
rater: theſe all come before the lawyer; and it is 


only in proportion to his {kill in the ſcience of the 


Jaw, that he will be able to unravel theſe intricacies, 


explain che nature of theſe 1 injuries, and point out the 
adequate 
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adequate means of redreſs. But what a taſk is this! 
The attempt to prepare ourſelves for it with a ſhaken 
and diſordered mind were ſurely vain. | 

There are a thouſand ſources from, which thoſe ſe- 
cret influences ſpring that diſorganize the mind; dull- 
neſs, grief, anger, joy, placidity, ſympatby ; theſe are a 
very few of the paſſions or propenſities titat, either 
in their own nature, or in their exceſs, diſable the 
mind from performing its functions, even in the moſt 
ordinary employments of life; how inimical, therefdre, - 
muſt their influence be to thoſe ſtudies in which fits 
nobleſt powers muſt be employed! If, while under 
ſubjection to theſe, the artizan be unable to perform. 
the labour that requires for the moſt part bodily 
exertion alone, dreadful muſt be their empire over 
that man, the beauty and perfection of whoſe works 
depend entirely upon the health and vigour of his 
mind. | : 

Let us purſue this idea a little more cloſely. You 
are in company with men, who, like yourſelf, are pre- 
paring for the bar; the converſation turns upon the 
ſcience wherein you are ſo deeply intereſted ; a paint of 
law is agitated of which you are wholly ignorant ; the 
theme is ſtarted and purſued by ſome more diligent or 
more fortunate tyro than yourſelf; you compare your 
acquiſitions with thoſe that he has made, and are im- 
moderately grieved at the deficiency you perceive upon 


_ the compariſon, and are filled with envy, perhaps, at 


his ſupertority ; theſe painful reflections are permitted 
to increaſe, and at length they conquer you: you re- 
tire to your ſtudy, but, alas! with a mind ill formed 

14 for 
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for manly reſcarch; and the hours, that ought to 
be dedicated to vigorous exertion, witneſs, as they 
ſteal away, the languor of indolence or the impotence 
of unavailing regret. 
Again; you bebe Jaid out a certain portion of time 
in the day as ſacred to the uninterrupted purſuit of 
your ſtudies; the inclinations of your mind are in a 
delightful uniſon with the dictates of your duty; all is 
harmony; on a ſudden ſome friend (I ſpeak accord- 
ing to the common acceptation) breaks in upon you 
with an engagement for dinner or the evening; 
you promiſe yourſelf pleaſure ; you impatiently expect 
the appointed hour ; this overthrows your whole plan 
of ſtudy for the day ; and it may be given up as loſt. 
The ſame conſequences will follow the prevalence of 
any other paſſion that is excited too ſtrongly by the 
concerns of the moment; if a favourite mare is ill, 
or a dog that you value is loft, all is diſmay and con- 
fuſion, and the ſtudy 1s inſtantly relinquiſhed for the 
ſtable : agitated by ſome trifling pecuniary loſs, ſome 
little perſonal affront or diſappointment, you muſt 
ramble abroad in order to keep up your ſpirits; per- 
haps you remain at home; it wil be, however, only 
to brood over ſome filly ſcheme of revenge, or, if 
that be impracticable, to meditate in profound me- 
lancholy, Lou may be induced to think I am draw- 
ing a ludicrous picture, merely to have the plea- 
ſure of laughing at it. No ſuch thing; I am en- 
deavouring to warn you againſt a very terious evil; 
for I will venture to affirm, that many men ſacrifice 
their choiceſt moments to troubles of a nature no 


higher 
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higher than thoſe are that juſt now have been ſelected; 
and the moſt dangerous circumſtance is, that every 
riſing day is likely to produce occaſions of this ſort, 
which, by the frequency of repetition, augment in 
ſtrength, and, at laſt, are ripened into a habit of the 
mo deſtructive tendency. 

Can you reflect with patience upon the trifles which 
may thus tyrannize over your mental faculties, and en- 
fecble, if not deſtroy, every manly purpoſe? Yet, 
while theſe are ſuffered to attain a power equal to this, 
it will be in vain for you to think of eminence in the 
profeſſion of the law. While the mind is thus diſ- 
turbed, all its refleQions are conſtantly rallying round 
the grand idea that is the cauſe of the diſturbance ; 
they are inſenſibly attracted by it; every other object 
loſes, in a proportionate degree, its influence over 
them; till at length it becomes impoſſible to arrange 
or. govern them at all. 

There are evils in life, it muſt be granted, that men 
cannot either avoid or remove, and which, from their real 
importance, claim a conſiderable ſhare of our attention; 
among theſe may be numbered the loſs of friends, un- 
juſt yet formidable attacks upon our reputation, and 
Freut damage to our fortunes : theſe may occur to 
diſorder the mind and ſuſpend its operative force upon 
other objects; and the endeavour to render our- 
ſelves inſenſible of their power, were an attempt 
to rob the heart of its beſt qualities. But yet, even 
here, I conceive we are at liberty to make uſe of 
our rcaſon; we are not, by an obſtinate unmanly per- 
levcrance in grief or in reſentment, utterly to deprive 
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ourſelves of all controul over our minds; we are not to 
turn that which might have been a reparable misfor- 
tune, into ruin. ; 

I am engaged in an 3 purſuit that claims 
the exertion of my beſt talents; an accident happens 
which a wiſe man muſt allow cannot but arouſe in -my 
boſom ſenſations of deep mortification, or grief, or an- 
ger; I loſe a parent, a brother, or a friend ; my honour 
1s attacked by the pen or the tongue of ſome envious 
or intereſted perſon ; or I am unjuſtly deprived of my 
eſtate. What am I to do? Shall I permit my forrow 
or my enmity to become extreme ? Shall I not at 
leaſt endeavour to correct or reſtraim theſe unhappy 
and enervating paſſions ? or ſhall I rather ſay, «© No! 
I will not any longer attempt acquiſitions, which, if 
« completed, will not make me happy; I will dedi- 


cc cate the remainder of my life to the memory of my 


« departed friend; I will fly to diſſipation, that will 
« quickly finiſh the remains of my deſperate fortune, 


. 


« and drown all ſenſe of diſappointment: revenge 


« againſt the villain who has blaſted my character, 
« ſhall be the future buſineſs of my life !” 

Do determinations like theſe prevail? It is folly 
in the extreme to invite the mind to the ratioei- 
nation of ſyſtematic ſtudy ; the imagination, the me- 
mory, the Judgment, all are in confuſion ; the whole 
oradation of powers is weakened ; they refuſe, and are 
indeed unable to perform any regular or uſeful ſervice; 
and he who has unwarily permitted his mind thus to 
loſe its tenor, wil! find his error, moſt probably, too 


late in life to repair the dreadful conſequences, 
8 Whether, 
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Whether, therefore, the cauſes that thus diſturb the 
mind, and render its faculties unfit for the purpoſes of 
ſtudy, be of a trifling or an important nature, it ought 
to be our firſt endeavour to gain a maſtery over them. 
This is a taſk by no mgans impoſſible to be performed: 
I fay nothing of the neceffity of ſuch a performance in 
reſpect to the general happineſs of life; that 1s no part of 
my preſent ſubje&; I mean to apply my argument to 
the ſtudent who is engaged in the inveſtigation of the 


principles of a various and intricate ſcience ; theſe a diſ- 


tracted mind will never be able to pierce: and, my 
good friend, I muſt plainly ſay, that the duty here re- 
commended is not only abſolutely neceſſary to be ful- 
filled at ſome time or other; it mult be completed, or 
attempted at leaſt, in the early parts of life, ere theſe 
propenſities ſo entwine themſelves with the general 
ſyſtem, as to defy every future attempt to looſen 
them. 

The greater part of the evils that affect human life, 
derive their weight from our own eſtimation of them; 
that which one man calls a calamity 1s borne with in- 
difference by. another; it is therefore of ſingular im- 
portance that we aſcertain what are and what are not ſub- 
jects of ſorrow, of regret, of anger; and of thoſe that are, 
what different degrees of theſe paſſions they are worthy 
to excite. This appears to be the only rational method 
by which ſuch paſſions are to be regulated or ſubdued. 
It is certainly a work of great magnitude, and it can 
be accompliſhed by time and perſeverance alone; but 
truly happy will that man be who has the reſolution to 
accompliſh it! By thus eſtimating the nature of thoſe 
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accidents which ſo perpetually diſturb the peace of 2 

mankind, we ſhall preſently perceive that the major- Y 
ity of them are utterly unworthy of our concern, , 
and we ſhall conſequently become aſhamed of being t 


detained in ſuch ignoble chains» And as to thoſe 
great evils that cannot. but afflict us, we ſhall find 
the excels of paſſion which they ſometimes produce, 
to be a greater evil than the original itſelf; and that 
it muſt engender, and may in the end perpetuate that 
mental diſorder, which is clearly deſtructive of every 
animated and honourable deſign. This is the juſt eſti- 
mation of life that keeps the mind in a ſtate of fub- IM 
_ ordination, truly philoſophical in its own nature, and 3 
peculiarly neceſſary io thoſe whoſe faculties are en- 
caged in ſcientific purſuits. 

The doctrine I have laid down reſpecting all adverſe 
accidents will equally hold in reſpect to what is uſually 
called good fortune. The mind 1s no lefs likely to 
be deranged and enfeebled by trifling pleaſures, by 
ungoverned hopes, by extreme joy, and by fancied 
fuperiority, than by the contrary ſenſations ; you will 

therefore be equally deſirous to guard your mind 
againſt the influence of both extremes. 

I will propoſe another defence againſt theſe unfor- 
tunate influences; this is the practice of making your 

ſtudies themſelves your guard, or at leaſt your ſupport. 
Are you in any of the ſituations to which, in the courſe 
of my letter, I have alluded ? Fly to your ſtudies for 
relief: by degrees you will find that the occaſions of - 
pain and pleaſure which heretofore were wont to divert 
your mind into a thouſand extravagancies, are won- 
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derfully diminiſhed both in ſtrength and number, un- 
til, at length, you have gained that even tenor which 
the inferior evils of the moment are unable to diſ- 
turb. f 
This is a part of the philoſophy, under the influence 
of v-hich you ſhould begin your ſtudies, and whereof 
I ſhall ſhortly ſpeak at large: the occaſions, the times, 
and the manner of acquiring it, I have contented my- 
ſelf with ſketching out to you; more particularly to 
deſcribe them is not my deſign. It reſts with you to 
perule what I have written with attention; conſult 


your own heart and underitanding in the application. 
Farewel! 


LETTER XIX. 


I HAVE met with few men who have had juſt notions 
of the nature of excellence, and with fewer {till who 
have been able to think with propriety upon the choice 
of ſubjects in which to be excellent will be productive 
of either honour or advantage: to acquire a correctneſs 
of ſentiment upon this matter is of more conſequence 
to young men who are entering into life, than appears 
to be generally imagined. 

With reſpect to the latter of theſe, the choice of the 
ſubject, I will only make two or three brief obſerva- 
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tions; it is not ſo cloſely connected with our preſent 
views, as to demand a very nice diſquiſition. But upon 
the former it will not, I conceive, be uſeleſs to dwell 
ſomewhat particularly ; as many men, who have been 
guided by accident or the choice of their friends to a 
purſuit, wherein honourable excellence may be at- 
tained, have, nevertheleſs, from an unhappy ignorance 
in this reſpect, been induced to conceive that they have 
arrived at the point at which they have been aiming, 
while, alas, they are wandering ata lamentable diſtance 
below it! 

When a young man enters life he is open to every 
evil as well as to every good impreſſion ; and among 
many other errors, he is liable to be faſcinated by a 
falſe admiration ; he meets with the wit, the jockey, 
the buffoon; he is ſurpriſed at the quickneſs of repar- 
tee, the ſkill in horſemanſhip, and the arts of grimace, 
by which theſe characters are diſtinguiſned; he is 
charmed with theſe diſplays of 1maginary excellence, 
and what is the conſequence ? If left to himſelf, 
(too often the caſe with many youths of tolerable 
expectations,) he ſpends the moſt valuable part of 
his life in fabricating witticiſms, managing a horſe, 
or ſhrugging vp his ſhoulders! But perhaps a bet- 
ter fortune may have faved him from ſuch unhap- 
py circumſtances ; his early hours may be ſpent in 
the nurſeries of learning; and, while his ſoul is till 
alive to every paſſing influence, he converſes with the 
mathematician, the logician, or the grammarian; he 
is at once delighted and amazed at the infinite variety 
and difficulty of ſyſtem, the acumen and depth of re- 
a ; ſearch, 
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ſearch, the niceties and querulouſneſs of criticiſm, 
which mark the converſation of theſe learned men; 
he never once dreams that a proficiency in theſe ab- 
ſtruſe ſciences is {till only a gradation towards excel- 
lence ; nay, he would perhaps deteſt the man who had 
the hardineſs to diſplay ſuch a doctrine, as little better 
than a blaſphemer againſt the ſacred light of know- 
ledge; he imagines that to be the greateſt among 
theſe characters is to be the greateſt of all characters; 
and he loſes his life amidſt contending critics for the 
antiquity of a manuſcript, or in reſolving a pro- 
blem. 

Thus, without a guide, an early love of excellence 
- may not be able to lead us up to it: in the former in- 
3 | ſtance, had the ingenuous youth been told that, al- 
4. though there may be excellency in witticiſms, jockey- 
ſhip, and buffoonery, inaſmuch as that is the term by 
which we expreſs our ſentiment of the ſuperiority of one 
man over another in thoſe arts, ſtill that the excellency it- 
ſelf was unworthy of the expence of time and labour to 
attain; he might have been induced to have examined 
the real nature of theſe things before he permitted anat- 
tachment to them to wind itſelf around his heart: or, in 
the latter inſtance, had the far more difficult explana - 
tion of the true quality of thoſe ſciences J have men- 
tioned been preſented to him by ſome experienced 
friend; had he been told that, however valuable or 
important they may in fact be, they are ſtill ſo only 
in proportion as they are ancillary to the greater 
ſciences of life and of human nature, he would have 
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reached, perhaps, to nobler attainments than the 
ety mologies of words or the illuſtrations of figures. 

But I will not dwell longer upon this idea; you 
have not a profeſſion to ſcek; and you have happily 
engaged yourſelf in the purſuit of one, in which you 
cannot atrain to excellence without acquiring equal 
wealth and honour; it is needlels, therefore, to recom- 
mend this excellence to your attention, or to dwell 
upon the importance of diſtinguiſhing the falſe excel- 
lence from the true. | 

A great mind is to be diſcerned in its operations 
upon every ſubject it inveſtigates, andby the models 
it adopts for imitation ; from the want of expenence 
its progreſs may be marked by human weaknels, but its 
aim will ever be a high and noble excellency. This 
depends not upon exterior circumſtances ; it ſprings 
from the power of its own internal formation : ſuch be 
your mind, my friend, for ſuch alone is ſuited to the dig- 
nity of your profeſſion ; wealth may be obtained by 
leſs exalted ideas, and a momentary name may gratify 
a humbler fentiment ; but true excellence will ever 
refuſe to conſort with a ſpirit ſo uncongenial with the 
purity of its own nature. 

The excellency to which I would animate you is of 
a twofold nature; it is ſeen firft, in the degree and 
reality of your attainments; and next, in the manner 
of diſplaying thoſe attainments. In reſpect to the 
firſt, 1 would adviſe you to reflect that it is abſo- 
locely neceſſary you ſhould not reſt ſatisfied with 
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going any thing ſhort of what you perceive the nature 
of the thing will permit to be done, and which your 
natural capacity, with the aids of induſtry and learn- 
ing, is adequate to perform. Hence the connection 
between this thirſt for excellence, and the deſire to 
aſcertain the extent of our powers: it is in vain that 
we ſtrive to excel while we want the conſciouſneſs of 
powers adequate to the attainment of excellence. Let 
this point be ever your aim to complete what you 
undertake. Do learning, genius, and profundity diſ- 
tinguiſh- the great lawyer? My determination is to 
be the greateſt lawyer: I will therefore aſſiduouſſy 
cultivate my learning; I will inceſſantly animate and 
exalt my genius; I will be deep and ſolid in my re- 
ſearches. | Perhaps you have acquired a portion of 
philoſophy and legal knowledge which, it cannot be 

denied, ſets you many degrees above the majority 
of your contemporaries: you are conſcious of a 
clearneſs of intellect, a brilliancy of imagination, an 
expanſion of ſentiment, which you cannot perceive 
among the young men with whom you aſſociate; will 
you therefore ſay I have reached to excellence? Re- 
member, this is-the rock whereon thouſands before 
you have been ſhipwrecked in the voyage of liſe; 
recolle& yourſelf, and avoid it. By what rule do 
| you judge of excellence? Who are the patterns you have 
choſen ? What are the characters you have ſurpaſſed ? 
Then will you, reaſon thus: I can no longer look 
upon my ſuperiority over my tellow-ſtudents as 2 
ground of exultation; it is true, I have done more 
than they, but does nothing therefore remain to be per- 
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formed? Can no further legal knowledge be attained? 
Have I fathomed the utmoſt depths of reaſon ? Have 
J ſoared to the higheſt flights of genius? I will look 
up to thoſe exalted names who have enlightened the 
world, and I will. conſult my own ſtrength ; the con- 
templation of the one will teach my foul the leſſons 
of humility and emulation, and from the other I ſhall 
tearn what I am able co perform. 

The true nature of excellence does not depend 
upon the capricious opinion of any man, it is a prin- 
ciple which partakes of the immutable nature of 
truth; it comprehends all the moſt exalted qualities 
that can appertain to its ſubject: it therefore clearly 
follows that no man can, without a violation of truth, 
affirm to himſelf or to others, that he has attained 
to excellence in any ſcience while a ſingle branch 
of it remains to be known, or a ſingle principle 
unexplored. _ 

The poſſeſſion alone of this internal excellence 
would be ſufficient,, were we. unconnected with life 
and with the affairs of men; but, from the various 
relations in which we are bound to the world, another 
branch of excellence muſt be attained : this is what I 
have before deſcribed as regarding the manner in 
which we are to diſplay our attainments. 

Excellence in manner may therefore be defined t to 
be the utmoſt ſtretch of thoſe powers of demonſtration 
which the thing to be demonſtrated requires or will ad- 
mit. Is it through the medium of action, of writing, 
of ſpeech, that I am to communicate the excellence 1 
have acquired to the world ? Let me then determine 
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that it ſhall come nothing ſhort of what by my greateſt 
exertions I can perform; whether: in perſpicuity, in 
grace, in ſtrength, in elegance, or any other of the 
qualities that animate and diſtinguiſh the ſuperior works 
of men. We will apply this, for a moment, to the 
profeſſion of which you are a member. 

Vou have ſeen that to be a lawyer is to poſſeſs an 
almoſt unbounded variety of learning and depth of 
knowledge. Now ſuch a character may exiſt in ab- 
ſtract ſpeculation without any neceſſary conſequence 
of connection with men; but yet is it not a very na- 
tural queſtion, of what utility will theſe qualifications 
be if they are to be hidden for ever from the world ? 
in truth, they are ſeldom ſought, only to be ſhut 


exhibited to mankind by the lawyer? By the effu- 
ſions of written and oral eloquence; by the art of 
quick and ready expreſſion upon momentary occa- 
ſions; and by frequent exhibitions of colloquial acu- 
men in the form of examinations: in all theſe, clear- 
neſs of reaſoning, knowledge of the world, and of law, 
an elegant choice and facility of expreſſion, I muſt 
repeat to you, are peculiarly requiſite. By what 
criterion do you judge of excellence in theſe things? 
By that which you tee others perform, or by what 
you fee] you are able to perform yourlelf? Will you 
lay, when you have ſeen a friend get through the 
buſineſs of his brief with a tolerable degree of ſuc- 
ceſs, © You did very well to-day ; if I never make 
a worſe hand of it, I ſhall not be very unhappy :* 
or will you not rather be rouſed to a manly ardour of 
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emulation that will ſecretly lead you up to greater 
things? Will you not rather inwardly determine that 
you will not reſt contented with moderate efforts, or 
with a moderate fame? Will you not rather exclaim, 
Greater things than theſe remain to be performed; 
« 1 feel within me powers adequate to the perform- 
« ance: all that J poſſeſs, or can acquire of elo- 
« quence, of penetration, of reaſon, ſhall be brought 
« forward; 1 will not be ſatisfied with any * laben 
« of excellence in my profeſſion ?” 
Nothing ſo effectually produces and ſupports theſe 
worthy reſolutions, as the continual contemplation of 
good models. I have before mentioned this as one 
of the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of a+ great mind, 
and it will be well worth our while to ſee the neceſ- 
ſity of this, in the conſequences that are produced by 
the obſervance and by the neglect of it. IT 
The mind that hath in itſelf a naturally ani 
quality of thought, will ſeek only after elevated ob- 
jects; it will propoſe nothing to itſelf but what par- 
takes of a noble nature; in whatever ſphere it moves, 
it will ſeek for excellence: he, therefore, who is poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſuch a mind, will ſhape his ideas and his 
actions according to its high influence; and if, re- 
flecting upon the weakneſs of humanity, he ſeek for 
aſſiſtance in the example of other men, they alone, 
who have borne away die palm of a ſuperior na- 
ture, Whoſe names and works have ſtood the teſt of 
time, and have been received and recommended by 
experience and wiſdom, will be contemplated by 
him as the models of purity and excellence. 
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By a conſtant attention to theſe models you will 
be animated to ſtrength and perſeverance ; you will 
be induced to look with no credulous eye upon 
your new attainments ; you will behold before you 
the luſtre of true greatneſs, and you will be ardent to 
equal or excel it: your breaſt will glow with an en- 
thuſiaſm corrected by riſing wiſdom : you will diſdain 
no aid, however minute ; you will judge nothing un- 
important, however apparently trifling, that leads you 
onward to the prize at which you aim, till at length 
every obſtacle of prejudice, folly, and envy gives 
way to your unremitting ſpirit, and you receive the 
honours juſtly due to your ſtruggles for excellence. 

To a mind thus preparing itſelf for perfection, the 
applauſe of the moment will produce little ſatisfaction ; 
the means therefore by which ſuch applauſe is fre- 
quently obtained will be conſtantly overlooked by it. 
Conſcious of the power it poſſeſſes, it purſues the 
great work in which it is engaged, unmoved by the 
ridicule of others, and uninfluenced by the ſuggeſ- 
tions of its own weakneſs; its happy poſſeſſor will 
never ſnap at fame, becauſe he is not in haſte to be 
known. Not ſo is he taught by the great models 
he is ſtudying: he is preparing himſelf for the 
opportunities which the chances of life ſeldom re- 
fuſe to thoſe who are willing to embrace them; but 
ſuch opportunities he will neyei force: he will wait 
with patience until they ariſe from ſurrounding eircum- 
ſtances, until they preſent themſelves to his choice, 
the ripened and mellow fruit of an honourable 
induſtry. 
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How different is the picture of a little mind! it is 
ſatisfied with its own attainments; it ſees nothing 
beyond them. Fearful perhaps of the reproach of 
 fingularity, it reſts contented if its efforts are not 
marked by an uncommon imbecility ; it avoids with 
care every idea, and every action, that is not ſanctified 
by the common adoption. By what character muſt 
the poſſeſſor of fo degenerate a ſpirit be marked? 
What deſire of excellence, what diſplays of energy, 
what luſtre of genius, have inſpired or adorned his 
courſe ? Alas, how hopeleſs is the inquiry! He is 
perfectly pleaſed with himſelf, and if you were to aſk 
him whether he was not unhappy at his ſituation, he 
would perhaps ftart back with aſtoniſhment, and aſk 
you in his turn, whether you poſſefſed your ſenſes, 
or meant to inſult him. 
| Theſe are not the idle pictures of a fabling ima- 
gination; they are rudely drawn I confeſs, but they 
have been drawn to awaken in your mind its native 
vigour, and to animate it to its congenial duties: you 
will therefore, for your own ſake, finiſh what I have 
begun, ever remembering that exhortation ought to 
be conſidered as a ſtimulative not only to the im- 
mediate duty which it recommends, but alſo to the 
exerciſe of the mind in repeated and enlarged views 
of the varieties of duty which our general ſituation 
and particular characters in life continually demand. 
In my next letter I intend to review ſome of the 
obſtacles that frequently and unhappily prevent men 
from forming a true idea of the nature of excellence, 
and that overthrow 1n their minds all decent and honour- 
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able emulation. The ſubject ſtrikes me as a very 
important one; and if you will have ſufficient pa- 
tience to attend me through my inveſtigation of 
it, I am inclined to believe, you will not conſider 
your time to have been waſted in a uſeleſs employ- 
ment. Adieu! 


LETTER XX. 


I T is a mortifying reflection, but [ fear it is founded 
in truth, that few men have arrived at eminence 
without having firſt paſſed through much uneaſineſs 


from themſelves, or reproach from others; that un- 


ealineſs is, indeed, peculiar to the man of extra- 
ordinary endowments, as envy and ill- nature may be 
peculiar to ſome of thoſe who obſerve but cannot 
equal him: the fact is, (in whatever way we may 
account for it,) the generality of mankind have very 
little ſenſe of what is excellent or beautiful. To gra- 
tify the common appetites, to mingle in the common 
pleaſures, and to fill up the common concerns of life, 
compriſe all they intend to do: when, therefore, any 
one ſtarts up from amohg them, and, animated by 
higher ideas and nobler views, refules the track which 
his anceftors have beaten for him, is it to be won- 
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dered at if he become the object of the general gaze? 
or, while his labours are yet an embryo, that he is 
conſidered by thoſe with whom he is immediately 
connected as a violator of ancient cuſtoms, and a 
diſturber of the family quiet? And as there are few 
ſo dull as not to perceive that all this is the effect of 
a conſcious ſuperiority, to amazement and anger a 
ſecret envy preſently ſucceeds. This paſſion is ſo 
foul, even in the fight of thoſe whom it influences, 
that it is very rarely confeſſed, even to themſelves ; 
and the habit of concealing it under the ſpecious 
covering of caution, doubr, 'and advice, is continued 
until they enter themſelves into the deceit which they 
have impoſed upon the reſt of mankind. | 

This mercileſs paſſion of envy, in its various ope- 
rations and diſguiſes, is a dreadful barrier to emula- 
tion in the youthful breaſt; it produces a' fear of 
deviation from the ſentiments which have been fo 
Jong adhered to by thoſe around us. This fear ſtifles 
every burſting reſolution of improvement, even in its 
very birth; till each riſing power of the mind is 
ſubdued, and each glowing ardour quenched. We will 
purſue the ingenuous youth, for a moment, whoſe evil 
fortune has either given him parents inſenſible to his 
merit, or has thrown him among companions, the 
dread of whofe ridicule has overpowered every manly 
refolve. 

Already, while at the age of inexperience, he feels 
a gathering ſtrength within him, his boſom ſwells 
with an animation that produces a thouſand projects, 
that breaks forth into a thouſand eccentricies : he 


would 
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would be a poet, a ſoldier, an orator ; a high ambi- 
tion fires his mind; he is reſtleſs in the trammels-of 
life. Alarmed at theſe threatening appearances, his 
parents begin to fear he will not long continue his 
courſe in the peaceful path they have chalked out for 
him, and their utmoſt endeavours are inſtantly exerted 
to damp his hopes and oppoſe his projects. So far 
from encouraging his talents, they have never even 
conſidered them : they have feen him eat, and drink, 
and play like other children; they therefore think it a 


matter of courſe that he will, by and by, act like 


other men. Thus is all the promiſing luſtre of a 
brilliant mind quenched by the deadly exhalations of 
ignorance or envy, and its future ſucceſs and felicity 
in life ſacrificed to ancient prejudices, and to the love 
of a miſtaken repoſe. 

How this evil is to be obviated, appears ſome- 
what difficult to fay. The influence and authority of 


a parent ought $0 be held ſacred, nor ſhould the 


bands which faſten the other ties of blood be capri- 
ciouſly looſened; yet parents are to remember, that 
they have many duties to perform, and that this of 
conſulting the genius and the powers of their chil- 
dren, is not the leaſt important: and the friends of an 
ingenious youth ſhould recollect, that they may by 
their envy, however diſguiſed, do him an injury which 
they cannot eaſily repair. 
But I will lead you to another head, which you 
may perhaps conſider as more nearly connected 
with my general ſubject: the young man having 
received parental encouragement, has fixed upon 


a pro- 
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a profſeſſion congenial with his inclination and 
capacity. | 

This is truly a momentous period of his life, and 
many of its conſequences, whether good or evil, 
muſt now greatly depend upon himſelf. That we 
may mould the images for our own purpoſe, we will 
ſuppoſe he is going to the bar. In this fituation he 
will find the enemy very ſtrong inde=-d : his compa- 
nions will be, as men are in all the profeſſional depart- 
ments in life, of a mixed nature; moſt of them men 
of reſpectable birth, unſullied honour, and handfome 
qualifications; but prone to follow the general ex- 
ample, and to ſubmit to the influence of prevailing 
opinions: men capable of eminence in the profeſſion _ 
they have choſen, but each unwilling to be fingular 
in the perſeverance and labour. neceſſary to the 
attainment of it. This 1s a very powerful obſtacle 
in our progreſs towards excellence; but it muſt be 
conquered : how degrading is it to be aſhamed of 
being remarked as a diligent man! This is a 
| ſhame which doth indeed a double office; it chains 
the mind down to a moſt loathſome ſlavery, and 
then teaches it to embrace its fetters. Remember, the 
time will come when the jeſt of the moment will 
ceaſe to pleaſe, and when the jeſter will recollect his 
folly with ſenſations of mingled anger and regret, 
while the merit which he has attempred to ridicule 
will receive its reward from the hands of truth and 
wiſdom. 

Let me here be underſtood: I am ſpeaking of an 
honourable body of men, and I ought to ſpeak 
clearly. 
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clearly. I am treating not of general virtue, but of 
a ſpecific qualification: I am warning you of a pre- 
vailing example; but I can give my willing ſuffrage 
in favour of many particular exceptions. How many 
therefore may there be, and many ] believe there are, 


who are not within the extent of my knowledge, who 
are reſolved upon better purſuits than the frivolities 


of the hour will afford. 

In your career of diligence then I warn you, that 
you will be expoſed to the witticifms of the gay, to 
the cautions of the fearful, and the ſneers of the 
envious : againft theſe you muft be upon your guard. 
How you are to treat them it is not eaſy to determine 
on paper, becauſe much depends upon particular 
circumſtances. This general remark, however, may 
not be uſeleſs : never retort with ſeverity, unleſs you 
perceive that indignity is meant; and if the thing can 
be done, (your own honour being ſafe,) it were better 
even then to paſs over theſe attacks with cheerfulneſs 
in ſilence. 

Time will overcome theſe obſtacles better than the 
violence of anger, or the ſullenneſs of reſentment. 
This, it is true, is a remedy too ſlow in its opera- 


tion to ſuit with the impetuoſity of youth; and the 


conſequence has frequently been, that a man has 
either rendered himſelf ridiculous by the exertions of 
an impotent revenge, or, unable to withſtand the jeſts 
and laughter of his friends, has given up his better 
underſtanding, and joined the crowd of folly; not 
becauſe he loved it, but becauſe, unmanly fentiment ! 
he dared to ſtand alone no longer. 


Another 
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Another very powerful obſtacle to riſing induſtry and 
excellence, is the chilling indifference which men diſplay 
to early and yet uneſtabliſned merit. nis may ariſe 

from apathy in one man, in another from envy; from 
affectation in a third: but be the ſource what it may, it 
is calculated to produce the moſt cruel effects. The 
youth is bus, curious, ardent; his judgment is not 
yet fully informed: he loves his own productions, 
and thinks others will admire them; She purſues 
his ſtudies with unremitting diligence, and he en- 
tertains no doubt that he ſhall be applauded for his 
exertions; he is preparing himſelf for future great- 
neſs, and he expects that men will prophecy in his 
favour, Thus he cheers his heart in the lonely pur- 
ſuit ; thus he places before him the enlivening images 
of preſent approbation and future fame; he is de- 
lighted with the contemplation ; his reſolution gains a 
renewed vigour, and he proceeds in his courſe with 
all the energy that a full aflurance of reward can 
inſpire. 

How different from the picture is the reality He 
ſets forth his labours and hjs hopes with an exulting 
tongue and a beating heart; he is aſtoniſhed and 
terrified at the coolneſs with which his labours are 
viewed and his hopes received, and he retires to his 
ſtudy overwhelmed by a ſenſe of his unamerited diſ- 
grace. © Surely I have been amuſing myſelf in 
« yain!” he will exclaim ; © this excellence at which 

I am aiming mult be a phantom of my own brain : 
ce if it really exifted, would men diſplay ſuch an in- 
Rene of its beauty? or it may be I have de- 
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„ ceived myſelf: I am not capable of it; and my 
c impotent attempts excite a well-deſerved ridicule; 
« [will not again encounter it: henceforward I will 
« live and act like other men; and if I am not 
« worthy of their praiſe, I will at leaſt ceaſe to incur 
ce their contempt. “ Agitated by theſe ſentiments, 
and mortified by the indifference of his friends, he 
begins to regard with negligence, and at length views 
with contempt, perhaps with hatred, his former. 
{tudies. © It what I have now done awaken no 
« ſurpriſe, and produce no encouragement,” he 
will fay, © what hope can I entertain of ſucceſs when 
« my exertions will not charm by their novelty,: and 
« the minds of my friends will not be allured by my 
« youth ? L. will ſtrive no further: if I poſſeſs not 
« Talents, the attempt is fooliſn; and if the boſoms 
© of men are impervious to the rays. of genius, the 
« taſk is deſperate.” | YM} 

Thus is the bloſſom of early emulation cut down; 
but beware! you are entering into a profeſſion where 
there is much mediocrity, becauſe its profeſſors: have 
not ſufficient courage to aim at excellence: if you 
attempt more than is commonly attempted, you muſt 
not be ſurpriſed at the indifference with which your 
firſt efforts will be viewed. This indifference is not 
always a real ſentiment; men often underſtand and 
tecl that which is excellent, although they have not 
reſolution to attain it. A manly perſeverance will 
conquer at laſt; and ſhould your endeavours be 
crowned with ſucceſs, they, who have ridiculed your 
' labours, will be the firſt to hail your good fortune. 
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Would you fear the moſt monſtrous ſhadow that 
imagination can form, if you were convinced it 
were but a ſhadow? This indifference is a ſhadow ; 
a bugbear, fit only to ſcare the weakeſt minds: be 
ſteady in your purſuits; be content that thoſe pur- 
ſuis are NT” by wiſdom „and leave the event to 
Heaven. 

I mention not to you thoſe obſtacles that ariſe 
from the craft or violence of competitors for riches or 
fame ; by theſe, many in the various purſuits of life 
are daily overthrown: but I have too fincere a reſpect 
for the body of men with whom you will be con- 
need, to believe, that many among them can be 
guilty of any diſhonourable acts. To caution you, 
therefore, againſt ſuch unmanly oppoſition would be 
an implied accuſation, which, I am convinced, the 
gentlemen of the long robe, as a Ty on no occa- 
ſion have ever yet deſerved. 

But it is not from the weakneſs or the inſenſibility 
of others only that you will be in danger; you have 
internal enemies that are, perhaps, more formidable 
than any other. You have the pride of knowledge, 
ſelf-ſufficiency, indolence, and a thouſand other affec- 
tions to contend with, that are adverſe to your pro- 
greſs in ſcience; and I mult plainly tell you, that, in 
the ſtudy of the law, your utmoſt vigilance and forti- 
tude will be required. I have ſhewn you, in as clear 
a manner as I am able, the nature of that ſtudy; 
you will therefore be able to judge with what diffi- 
culties it will be attended; and it will be your own 
fault if, after you have examined your powers, and 
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refiſted the influence of exterior oppoſition, you per- 
mit yourſelf to fall a prey to thoſe impreſſions which 
it is impoſſible for me to name particularly, but of 
which I have faid ſufficient to put you upon your 
guard. 

And now, my friend, if excellence poſſeſs any 
charms for you, if you feel an honeſt emulation, pro- 
ceed. Let not the attempts of others, the ſuggeſtions 
of your own heart, or the circumſtances of fortune, 
prevent you: if you have much to fear, you have 
much to hope; and, I truſt, that young as you are, 
you have not fo learned philoſophy as to be the ſlave 
of unworthy and groundleſs fears. Look up to the 
great men whoſe names have adorned the ages that 
are paſt; look up to thoſe whoſe talents now ſpread 
a luſtre around our ſeats of juſtice; and you will 
be convinced that eloquence, that learning, that phi- 
loſophy, that virtue, in ſhort, that excellence is no 


chimera in the legal ſtudy, and that its reward is a 
noble reality. Adieu! 


LETTER XXI. 


x: 39 ERE is ſcarcely a ſcience which has been held in 
any degree of reputation in the world that has under- 
gone ſo much obloquy as the law ; for this, two reaſons 


appear: 
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appear; fifft, the ignorance of its calumniators; and, 
ſecondly, the miſconduct of its profeflots. It may be 
worth your while to conſider whether the profeſſion 
you follow deſerves reproach; and, if not, how the 
_ reproach has been incurred; fince no man of honour 
can be very eaſy in * purſuit by which he is repreſent- 
ed as continually endeavouring to defraud mankind of 
| _ property, or to difturb their repoſe. 
In this inquiry, I ſhall confine my obſervations 
to the ſyſtem of laws that has obtained in our own 
nation. 


The grounds whereon the common opinion againſt 
this ſyſtem is founded, are almoſt as numerous as 
the unreſtrained imaginations of men can ſuggeſt; 
it will be ſufficient, T think, if we canvaſs for a mo- 
ment two or three of the moſt obvious; for inſtance, 


the expence, the delay, and the intricacy which are 
Leid to attend it. 


With regard to the complaints that are made of the 
expence of a law- ſuit, I obſerve, that the loudeſt 
clamour is uſually raiſed upon this ſcore by thoſe who 
are the moſt eager for litigation. This ariſes from two 
cauſes ; in the firſt place, we ſeem to think the poſſeſ- 
fion of our property an immutable right, and are 
conſequently inclined to conſider as a certain loſs all 
that is expended in its defence or reſtoration ; and, ſe- 
condly, a peculiar kind of envy is apt to ariſe in 
the boſoms of men at the ſucceſs of thoſe who are 
Paid merely for giving advice. The ſelf-partiality 
of every man will induce him to conſider his own 
8 ſufñcient for his own preſervation ; and the 


very 
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very characters of the adviſer and the adviſed propoſe 
a temporary ſuperiority in the one, and inferiority in 
the other; This ſeparation of character men do not 
patiently bear ; yet they who are the moſt deſirous to 
keep their property in ſafety, perceiving their own 
imbecility, run with a more than ordinary haſte to that 
aſſiſtance, in return for which they muſt preſently give 


up a portion of the very property it has becn ſo greatly 
their anxiety to preſerve. 


Bur to take up this objection upon a broader ground 
than the limited and intereſted paſſions of men afford, 
| will further obſerve, that when the preſent ſtate of 
this country is conſidered, whether in regard to its po- 
pulation, the diviſions and various modes of its inter- 
nal property, its commercial ſpirit, or the nature of its 


laws, the expence that is unavoidably conſequent upon 
a ſuit at law will appear to be rather a matter of con- 


gratulation than complaint. In a country where the 
inhabitants are few, and their poſſeſſions ſimple, there 
will be few occaſions, and of courſe little inclination 
towards legal conteſts ; and when theſe. do occur, the 
nature . of the diſpute will be eaſily defined, and of 
courſe the diſpuce itſelf preſently adjuſted. If, 
therefore, in ſuch a country, the differences of 
the inhabitants could not be judicially terminated 
without great expence, there would be a well-founded 
cauſe of complaint : but how widely different 1s the 
ſituation of our countrymen: in what a variety of in- 
tereſts, of competitions, of deſigns, are they involved; 
what niceties are there in the tenures of their pro- 
perty; what numberleſs opportunities of fraud and 
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violence are thereby opened; and above all, how, by 
ſuch circumſtances as theſe, is the ſpirit of litigation 
engendered, ſtrengthened, and diffuſed: were the 
doors of our courts of juſtice to be opened at the 
nod of every needy and diſſatisfied man, it will not be 
eaſy to imagine the miſchiefs that would enſue. Among 
the moſt prominent I will mention only two that I 
think will filence for ever every clamour upon this 
head; the number of lawyers already complained of 
would be increaſed ten-fold ; and, amidſt the legal 
confuſion, is it not natural to ſuppoſe that, rapacious 
as they are eſteemed to be, they would be inclined to 
contrive how to pay themſelves, not with a part only, 
but often with the whole of the property in diſpute ? 

I am aware of the objections that may be raiſed 
againft all this; but I will, once for all, obſerve, that, 
upon ſubjects of this nature, we muſt be content to 
argue like men of the world. It is really pleaſant to 
behold how ready ingenious men are to take up and 
lay down abſtract modes of reaſoning upon this topic 
as well as others, to ſuit the particular purpoſe of the 
moment. To bring an inſtance ; I have heard one of 
theſe cunning reaſoners plead that law ought to be had 
for nothing, without recollecting that the ſtate of ſo- 
ciety which would produce ſo falutary a ſyſtem would 
ſet the neceſſity for litigation at all entirely out of the 
queſtion. 

The next vulgar objection to our ſyſtem 1 is the 
delay in the adminiſtration of public juſtice: perhaps 
there is in ſome degree a ground for this charge; but I 
am nevertheleſs inclined to think that by far tne greater 
part 
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part of thoſe who make it, only perſorm the part of 
an echo: there is ſcarcely here even the animation of 
a deſire to appear as wiſe as others. The character of 
delay in legal proceedings 1s perhaps talked of and 
exaggerated by one, who has ſuffered ſome degree of 
inconvenience and loſs; and the found is mechanically 
ſpread from one to another till it appears like a general 
clamour. But there is another reaſon why this com- 
plaint is uſually an unjuſt one; men love themſelves 
(naturally enough indeed) better than others; in all that 
concerns the peace and welfare of each man, there- 
fore it is clear he muſt wiſh to be preferred before 
others. In matters of difficulty or buſineſs, it is true, 


we find the forms and ceremonies of politeneſs diſ- 


penſed with, as it were, by one common conſent, and 
every man is puſhing before his neighbour for the 
completion of his own affair ; yet, notwithſtanding all 
this, the ſelf-love of each individual will frequently 
overcome that natural ſenſe of propriety which ought 
to teach him that he muſt be ſerved in his order, and 
of juſtice, that ſhould prevent his complaining at any 
delay that does not ariſe from a violation of that 
order, | 

But you will fay there is another ſort of delay of 
which men complain, namely, the delay of the deter- 


minations in the cauſes themſelves, I anſwer, that of 


this the litigants are ill qualified to judge what is and 
what is not delay; that the fact is frequently other- 
wiſe; that haſty deciſions are only to be found among 
imprudent or deſpotic judges; and that it would be 
impoſſible, in the nature of things, to keep pace, in 
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courts of juſtice like ours, with the impatience of the 
various ſuitors. Much time appears to them to be loſl 
in uſeleſs forms; it may, however, be remarked of 
forms of juſtice, that the inconveniences which they 
produce are known and aſcertained ; but the evils 
which might follow, if theſe fences of order were once 
broken, it cannot enter into human fagacity to diſ- 
cern. 

Men are ever more prone to cenſure than they are 
apt to praiſe; the good they receive they eſtimate as 
barely their due, and they think of it no more; but 
the evil that comes upon them they inſtantly conſider 
as a peculiar misfortune. In the inſtance before us, the 
ſuitor in a court of juſtice neither underſtands nor is 
defirous to conceive the numberleſs diſtinctions, intri- 
eacies, and arguments that are to be defined; traced 
out, and anſwered'before he can expect to receive his 
right: he complains only becauſe he waits; and when 
once he is diſmiſſed, and is fatisfied with the deter- 
mination of the court, (which is ſeldom the caſe,) you 
hear no more of reproach againſt thoſe delays of the 
_ haw which he has now left his neighbours to endute. 

The complaints . we daily hear againſt theſe' de- 
hys ariſe generally from an intereſted feeling. As 
a ſyſtem, the law is ſeldom conſidered ; the cauſes of 
its apparent delays are therefore ſeldam inquired after. 
Were this done, it would perhaps be found, that, amidſt 
the multiplicity of buſineſs which engages the at- 
tention of our courts, the facility, the preciſion; 
and the diſpatch with which juſtice is there adminiſ- 
tered would be diſcovered, and admiration would na- 
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turally take place of anger or regret. I might ob- 
ſerve, indeed, if it did not ſeem to be deſcending too 
far below the gravity of my former remarks, that it is 
ſomewhat wonderful that men ſhould blame a procraſ- 
tination, by which, if it exiſted, they would be effec- 
tually prevented both from the inclination and oppor- 
tunity of frequently involving themſelves in thoſe con- 
teſts, the effects of which they ſeem ſo greatly to 
abhor. 

Moſt of the arguments I have urged in defence of 


the expenſiveneſs and the delays of law will ſerve alſo 


in favour of that intricacy which 1s repreſented to be 
ſo general a theme of cenſure, I will obſerve upon 
this particular head, that every man who engages in 
the various ſpeculations that are incited by avarice or 
ambition, 1s adding to the ſource whence flows that 
very intricacy of which he complains. It is unreaſon- 
able, therefore, in the members of this community, 
who are thus almoſt univerſally engaged, to complain 
of intricacies to which they are every day adding by 
the gratification of their own appetites, and which, if 
they had their beginning in the ages of feudal bar- 
barity, will, in their end, receive a mighty accumu- 


lation from the enterprizes of commercial policy. 


When it ſuits their turn, men will demand that per- 
fection, the very exiſtence of which at other times 
they will not allow: but when perfection 1s talked of, 
it ſhould be remembered that a line muſt be drawn 
between perfection in the abſtract and human perfec- 
tion. With the one we have, I apprehend, little to do 
in our ſettlement of worldly ſyſtems, and whoever 
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ſeeks to introduce it, manifeſts his ignorance of the cha- 
racters of men; the other muſt be the perfection at 
which we are to aim. Let us define the terms of theſe ; 
the former is a total exemption from error ; the latter 
as great a freedom from weakneſs as the nature of the 
thing itſelf propoſed and its connection with other cir- 
cumſtances will allow. If theſe criteria are admitted, 
by which of them are we to judge of the excellency of 
our law? If it can be clearly ſhewn that the ſyſtem 
of which I am ſpeaking comes up to the latter, will 
there be thenceforth juſtice or reaſon in thus continu- 
ally arraigning it at the bar of the human judgment? 

Whoever will peruſe with attention the written law 
of this country, or will examine with care and imparti- 
ality the auguſt remains of what is called the common 
law, and combine the one with the other, will ſoon 
kind, as the reſult of his inquiries, that the general law 
of this land is a noble ſuperſtructure, raiſed upon the 
everlaſting foundation of truth and reaſon, calculated 


by its beauty to excite the admiration, and by its 


ſtrength to be the defence of mankind. Whoever 
will look with an eye of underſtanding into our courts 
of juſtice, will behold the utmolt that the labour and 
wiſdom of man united can perform: he will find the 
property of his countrymen, however diverſified and 
embarraſſed, reduced to its imple parts, diſtributed 
according to its true nature, and ſecured to its right- 
ful proprietor. He will perceive the anxiety of our 
ancient lawgivers, and of our preſent legiflators, to 
frame and adapt the laws that have been enacted, and 
that are now adininiſtered, to every occaſion that could 
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ariſe to human foreſight, or that mav occur from the 
circumſtances of the moment. The aids which are 
afforded in equity to mitigate the ſeverity, or aſſiſt the 


incompetency, of the common law, the diſtribution of 


the numerous courts, and the liberty given to every 
man of appeal from the inferior to the ſuperior courts, 


until at laſt he reach the higheſt point of authority and 


law, exhibit a grand and ſtriking evidence of the truth 
of my concluſion, namely, that there is a reality of 
excellence and of dignity in the great ſyſtem of Bri- 
tiſh juriſprudence, unknown to the other legal ſyſtems 
of Europe, and which demand the reverential affec- 
tion of every good man, and which the ignorant or 
perverſe alone will deny. 
« Whence then,” you will fay, © can it be that a 

« thing of ſo high a nature is in ſo little eſtimation 
« amongſt men? or (to ſpeak more truly) in ſo 
« great diſrepute ?” From what has been already ob- 
ſerved 1n this letter, you may ſee that law, as a ſcience, 
1s not very likely ever to be generally loved or culti- 
vated ; nor does it always follow, in regard to other 
ſciences, that their progreſs among mankind is pro- 
portioned, in its facility or extent, to its intrinſic ex- 
cellence. But leaving general reaſons alone, I am 
afraid this may, in ſome meaſure, be accounted for by 
one particular cauſe; with what reluctance do I name 
it! Are there not ſome profeſſors who, however ac- 
curately they may underſtand the principles of law, do 
not ſeem to be ſufficiently concerned about its elevation' 
among men? Locked up in the terms of art and the 
formalities of practice, is not the life and ſpirit of the 
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laws too greatly neglected? How is it to be expected, 
with any reaſon, that they to whom the letter of the law 
alone is exhibited ſhould feel any other ſentiment than 
diſguſt? But has the law therefore no life, no ſpirit? 
Does it neceſſarily ſnut up the mind that is imbued 
wich its principles? Is it a dull piece of mechaniſm 
only? Does it contain in itſelf no ſeed, no principle 
of philoſophy? Is its whole connection with genius 
and with liberal learning cut off for ever? Good 
God ! if this be its condition, why this toil of appli- 
cation; this exertion of intellect ; this expence of 
time ? | 

Let not the ſtudy of the law by your example be 
thus degraded ; ſhew to the world that it has a ſpirit 
as well as a form; that it has philoſophy as well' as 
words ; that it will admit of a refined and enlarged 
underſtanding, as well as of induſtrious application; 
that the ſcience of law is entitled to the united admira- 
tion and eſteem of the world. 

But why do I continue in a ſcene to which I feel 
myſelf unequal? To point out the beauties of our 
legal ſyſtem is a taſk worthy of an abler hand. 

In my next letter I will attempt to give you a few 
Hints upon the connection that I conceive does exiſt 
between the technical parts of our ſyſtem and the 
principles of law conſidered as a general ſcience, and 
we will then conclude this little diſquiſition in fayour 
of our laws. 
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Erzy ſcience that has hitherto attempted to en- 
gage the attention of mankind, has been neceſſarily 
attended by its peculiar forms of demonſtration ; and 
the proportionate connection that has ſubſiſted between 
cheſe forms and the ſpirit of the ſcience is no weak 
evidence of the truth or fallacy of the pretended 
ſcience itſelf. 

Grammar, mathematics, geometry, and many other 
ſciences that might be mentioned, have all their incipient 
forms and ſigns demonſtrative of the nature and eſ- 


| ſence of their originals; and with theſe the reſpective 


ſtudents muſt have a continued intercourſe: but muſt 
the grammarian, therefore, never read without parſing 
every ſentence, or meaſuring every ſyllable ? Is the 
mathematician to confine himſelf for ever to figures, 
or the geometrician to definitions ? If this were true, 
how narrow, and, indeed, how uſcleſs would theſe 
ſciences prove. 

This doctrine I apply to the ſtudent and the advo- 
cate, The law is a ſcience, and it has its forms; and 
they are forms, not only of words but of practice alſo; 
becauſe, unlike the ſciences I have mentioned, and 
many others, it is unavoidably and intimately connect- 
ed with the affairs of human life, It has to oppoſe the 
violent, to puniſh the diſobedient, to redreſs the in- 
jured, and to protect the innocent; it muſt therefore 
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addreſs itfelf to men through the medium of thoſe 
different forms by which the underſtanding is affected: 
theſe are the only means of communicating its know- 
ledge or its power. Such are the various proceſſes 
whereby perſonal liberty is taken away, and men de- 
prived of the property they have obtained by vio- 
lence or fraud; ſuch alſo are the pleadings by which 
the offence is declared on the one ſide, and denied or 
juſtified on the other. 

To be expert in theſe forms is eſteemed a very 
neceſſary and valuable qualification for the Engliſh 
bar; and, perhaps, there never was a. time when 
in this reſpe& our courts abounded with more able 
men: but here we ſeem inclined to ſtop, and to con- 
ſider that as a perfection which is within the reach of 
every capacity, and which has no claim to the title of 
ſcience, diſtinct from any other mechanical art. And 
here is another inſtance of that miſapprehenſion of the 
true nature of excclience, to which J adverted in a 
former letter; for, by thus reſting ſatisfied with what 
is merely a prelude to the ſcience, as though it were 
the ſcience itſelf, we entirely loſe fight of the connec- 
tion that ſubſiſts, or ought to ſubſiſt, between the tech- 
nical parts of the ſtudy, and the object to which they 
lead ; and what 1s the conſequence ? An attention to 
quibble, ſo diſhonourable to the advocate, ſo contrary 
to the real principles of law, and ſo productive of 
thoſe complaints among the yulgar that v were examined 
in the laft letter. X 

For if we confider the principles of law as a gene- 
ral ſcience, we ſhall find them utterly different from 

thoſe 
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thoſe which they adopt who miſtake the forms of law 
for its ſpirit: the principles of the former are exalted 
and liberal, calculated for the noble purpoſes of regu- 
lating the commerce, governing the actions, and re- 
hevirg the neceſſities of mankind. They are formed 
for the promotion of private juſtice and of the 
public good: the rules of the latter are narrow and in- 
tereſted, eternally concerned in little things, and fit 
only for the practice of thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is to 
entrap the unwary, and to ſhew their expertneſs in the 
practice of the forms, at the expence of the real and 
dignified nature of the law. 

You ſee then the unhappy conſequences that flow 
from a negligence or an incapacity to diſcern the con- 
nection I have mentioned to you; the difference is 
truly great when that is properly underſtood. Then it 
is that theſe forms become an object of admiration in 
ſome reſpects, when their ſource is perceived and their 
proper uſes are remembered; the terſeneſs and ſim- 
plicity of ſome will bring to our recollection the days 
when men ſincerely brought theſe differences before 
their countrymen, that the wrong might be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the right, and fo juſtice be done; when 
the nature of offences and their puniſhment was clearly 

underſtood, becauſe they were defined in ſhort and in- 
| telligible terms; the yoluminouſneſs of others, (lead- 
ing us back to the days of ſubtlety and art,) will teach 
us that error will pervade the moſt valuable of human 
works. With views like theſe the ſtudent will be in- 
duſtrious in forms of law, without incurring the dan- 
ger of becoming a man of forms; he will aſſign ta 


forms 


irrst. 

ſorms their right place, becauſe he will only eſteem 
them as neceflary mediums, by which, as I before ob- 
ſerved, the knowledge and the powers of the law are 
to be adminiſtered. 

Again, there is this connection between the forms or 
technical parts of law and its principles as a general 
ſcience, namely, that no man can expect to uſe his 
knowledge of the law ſucceſsfully, who is not {kilful 
in the forms of it; and theretore it is not the neceſiity 
of this {kill that I am canvaſſing, but the different ule 
that will be made of it by thoſe who perceive the 
connection I am eſtabliſhing, and thoſe who do not, 
Forms, however neceſſary an acquaintance with them 
may be for conducting aright the concerns of man- 
kind, are ſtill but the enſigus of human weakneſs ; 
they are therefore to be conſidered only in their re- 
lative qualities; the regulations they mark out are 
adapted not to the elevation, but to the depreſſion of 
the human intellect, which is incapable of receiving 
many ideas or of comprehending many objects at once: 
Shall we therefore triumph in our weakneſs? Shall 
we glory in our diſgrace? Is that to be the end of 
our ſtudies, which is, in truth, merely ancillary to their 
end ? 

A continued attention to trifles is not only an evi- 
dence of inferiority, but is calculated to depreſs an in- 
genuous mind; it creates a little debaſed ſphere of its 
own, into which, by ſome ſtrange influence, it attracts 
the mind, which is then impriſoned, as it were, in its 
circuit; and becauſe the motions, though confined, are 
quick and various, it is deluded into the idea that it is 
| perform- 
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performing mighty evolutions. Can any thing be 
more miſerable than this deluſion? Yet we behold 
its prevalence through all ranks of men. He who in 
common life is continually engaged in its leaſt ex- 
tended concerns, is ever a perſon of great conſe- 
quence in his own eyes. A ſimilar cauſe will 
produce correſponding effects in the higher ſtations; 
the learned profeſſion of the law is not neceſſarily 
free from its influence; the man of legal forms is 
often a more important being than he is by whom 
its niceſt learning has been acquired, and to whom its 
profoundeſt principles are known. 

It will be your own fault if you miſunderſtand me 
here; I have no aim to weaken your attention to 
practical or verbal forms; on the contrary, I am de- 
ſirous that you ſhould be a perfect maſter of them; 
my great anxiety is that you may not miſtake them 
for the ſole, or even the principal object, of your 
teſcarch. 

Beſides, I am induced to believe, that by thus under- 
ſtanding the connection between the forms and the 
ſpirit of your profeſſion, you will be enabled to act 4 
ſuperior part even in the very ſphere which technical 
men have appropriated to themſelves. Men of dig- 
nified minds and enlarged conceptions ſpread a luſtre 
around every thing they approach; and in diſcharging 
the moſt common duties raiſe them in the eſtimation 
of the world. How is this? By clearly underſtanding 
what degree of importance is to be attached to them. 
Thus it is that you will perform them with united 
eaſe and dignity, an union which ever carries with it an 
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inexpreſſible charm, and of which they who have ne- 
ver underſtood the natures and relations of thoſe and 
of ſuperior duties are totally incapable. I apply this 


to the lawyer: in performing the mere mechanical 
duties of his profeſſion he will not diſtract others or 


_ fatigue himſelf with an impertinent buſtle or diſguſting 


hurry ; having the ability to eſtimate the real quality 
of theſe duties, he will go through them with preciſion 
and coolneſs ; ſo that men of diſcernment will fee that 
he thoroughly underſtands them, and ſuperficial ob- 
ſervers will be engaged by his eaſe and awed by his 
dignified calmneſs. 

Thus have I endeavoured to collect together a few 
ideas upon this intereſting part of our ſubject; conſi- 
der them well ; they may introduce others more juſt, 
perhaps, and more uſeful : you are at full liberty to 
adopt or reject. That the matter is momentous I am 
convinced; whether ir has been truly or ſufficiently 


remarked upon [I leave to you: my purpoſe will be 


anſwered if you have been led to reflect upon it at all. 
To ſay the truth, I am afraid that ſubjects of this na- 
ture are looked upon by ſome men with an unwar- 
rantable negligence, if not with contempt : the con- 
ſequence has been already ſtated to you; and I will be 
bold to propheſy, that if that negligence ſhould ever, 
through the all-prevailing influence of example, be- 
come univerſal, the profeſſion of the law will no 
longer be. thought to deſerve the attention of any man 
of ſenſe or education, Farewel ! 
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Wars I ponder upon the mighty work that lies 
before you, and refle& upon the talents that will be 
required to enable you to complete it with honour, I 
feel an anxious dread for your ſucceſs ; but when I re- 
member that there have been, and that there are, in our 
own day, men who have arrived at this enviable emi- 
nence, I am not only amazed at the lofty and various 
powers of the human mind, but am filled with hope 
towards you. Contemplate, then, with me, my friend, 
the brilliant ſcene, and learn that every thing that is 
excellent in human life is acceſſible to the united 
efforts of human talent and induſtry, 

Let us proceed then, with a cheerful ſpirit, in our 
inveſtigation ; let us not heſitate at any inquiries, of 
which we have aſcertained the utility; let us not re- 
fuſe any labour that has the remoteſt connection with 
our progreſs ; nothing 15 unimportant that comes under 
that deſcription. The ſtones which compoſe the 
mighty tower or magnificent palace are not all of equal 
ſize or workmanſhip, yet have they all their uſe, and 
contribute, in the hands of the workman, to the form- 
ation of the nobleſt objects of ſtrength and grandeur. 

It is the peculiar character of the legal ſtudy, that it 
demands a mind of. the moſt ductile and various pow- 
ers; and this ariſes from the intimate connection it has 


with 
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with the multifarious habits, opinions, and buſineſſes of 

the world; the fubjeR, therefore, upon which I intend 
to treat in this letter, will not appear to be wholly un- 
important; this ſubject is the vſcfulneſs of the habit 
of conſtantly appropriating the molt apparently trifling 
circumſtances and remarks of others to the augment- 
ation of our own ſtock of knowledge. 

This habit, or I would rather term it an art, is per- 
haps more neceſſary to an Enghſh lawyer than to 
any other character in the community; more than any 
other man he is likely to play an active part in thoſe 
ſcenes of contention which are marked by the innu- 
mexable diverſities that neceſſarily arife from the com- 

plex nature of man, in every climate and under every 
diſpenſation of laws, but which are more particularly 


the fruit of thoſe ſyſtems of external and internal com- 


merce that are produced and cheriſhed by the inha- 
bitants of this country. | 
|. You are deftined to ſpend the greater part of your 
remaining lite as an advocate in courts of Juſtice, into 
which every one of your. countrymen, from the moſt 
exalted rank to the humbleſt ſtation, has equal acceſs; 
but by far the greateſt number of thoſe, who reſort to 
theſe courts for redreſs, are men engaged in various 
arts and profeſſions. T he nature of their differences 
will therefore be diſtinguiſned, not only by the general 
_ contraſt of ſtation, noble and ignoble, but by an end- 
leſs variety of circumſtances tuat are attached parti- 
cularly to particular trades; ald theſe again run into 
innumerable mautiæ, that are not to be deſcribed 
upon paper, but which men of ſenſe and of the world 
know 
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know how to meet upon all occaſions: you will there- 
fore, in the character of an advocate, find daily occaſion 
for the exerciſe of that knowledge in the ſmall things 
of life (if I may fo term them) which men of genius 
and academic learning are apt to look upon with 
contempr. This is a ſtudy to which no particular 
portion of your time can be devoted ; it is of import- 
ance, therefore, that you acquire that art of appro- 
priation at which I have juſt now hinted. 

This, my friend, 1s an art that is not to be learnt in 
the cloſet; books will not teach it: it is not to be 
gained in converſations with the learned; it depends, 
in a great meaſure, upon a natural quickneſs of per- 
ception; like all other natural qualifications, however, 
this may be improved and fitted for the completion of 
its original deſignation. 

But, ſuppoſing that nature has endowed you with 
this valuable capacity, and premiſing that with re- 
gard to its proper application much depends upon 
yourſelf, I will endeavour to point out the way, as 
diſtinctly as I can, by which you may attain the art 
whereof we are ſpeaking. | 

In the firſt place, when you are attending in the 
court, accuſtom yourſelf, in ſubordination to that moſt 


important of all attentions, which points of legal 


knowledge and practice demand, to remark the queſ- 
tions that are put to witneſſes upon tranſactions of 
various ſorts; minute down the deſcriptions of the 
mechanic reſpecting his work; of the ſailor with re- 
gard to the navigation of his veſſel; of the manufac- 
turer while exhibiting ſpecimens of his manufacture. 
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By a repetition of this ſort of attention, you will gain 
two things; firſt, a facility in the art I am ſpeaking of; 
and ſecondly, a preparation for going through the exa- 
mination of witneſſes, when your practice increaſes, with 
eaſe and credit to yourſelf, and advantage to your client. 

This kind of exerciſe, which is certainly a very 
important one, many men of great learning and talent 
have neglected; and what wonder? It is a point upon 
which few have thought, and which it is not impro- 
bable, that, of thoſe who have glanced at it, the ma- 
jority have treated it with contempt; with what juſtice 
we may hereafter conſider, It has, indeed, little ap- 
parent connection with polite or with abſtruſe learn- 
ing; it ſeems, at the firſt view, a ſhocking deviation. 
from all that is recommended to us under the deſcrip- 
tion of profound ſtudy or elegant accompliſhment : yet 
if you will obſerve my advice in this reſpect, you will 
not only profit as I have told you, but you will eaſily 
perceive how lamentable a defect the want of it is; 
and that, in ſome caſes, no talents, however ſuperior, 
no learning, however extenſive, will be able to atone 
for the defect 

But it is not only by this peculiar kind of attention 
in the courts that you may acquire this neceſſary art; 
opportunities offer to the quick diſcerning man in the 
daily concerns of life. Suppoſe, for inſtance, you are 
in company, in which, among others, men of buſi- 
neſs are aſſembled: the converſation of ſuch men 
naturally turns upon the nature of their trades, the 
wages they pay their workmen, the diſſenſions, ma- 


nœuvres, and various other characteriſtics of that la- 
borious 
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borious claſs of men; and a thouſand other ſubjects 


that relate to the pleaſures or vexations, the profits or 
the loſſes, that are attendant upon their reſpective 
purſuits. All this is very diſguſting to you as a man 
of taſte and erudition; you feel an averſion from ſuch 
undiſciplined companions, and probably vow, if poſ- 
ſible, to keep clear of ſo great a misfortune in future. 
Igrant, that, as far as a claſſical ear and imagination are 
concerned, diſcuſſions of this ſort are marked with too 
little of the ſcientific character to be pleaſing; but 
you have another end to anſwer, or, to accommodate 
myſelf and my language to the company we are 
in, you are in the way of your buſineſs; and though, 
perhaps, it would be going too far to adviſe you 
to ſeek often for ſuch opportunities, I have little 
he ſitation in ſaying, that you will act the part of a very 
wiſe man if, in the earlier part of your life, you do 
not abſolutely avoid them. 

In like manner I would wiſh you to accuſtom your 
ear to a familiarity with as many technical terms of 
art as poſſible; there is a mode of doing this without 
deducting one moment from the time you mean to 
dedicate to your more important ſtudies. While you 
are, to appearance, amuſing yourſelf, or tranſacting 
lome common affair, you may be purſuing this ne- 
ceſſary ſtudy. For inſtance ; you are upon a vilit to 
ſome friend who has workmen employed about his 
houſe or grounds; it will be no unnatural thing for 
your hoſt now and then to view the progreſs of the 
improvements for which he is ſome time or other to 
pay, and, peradventure, you will be induced to accom- 
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pany him. Now, as the converſation between your 
friend and his workmen will doubtleſs be to the buſi- 
neſs in hand, you will hear the various terms in which 
the carpenter, the bricklayer, the ſmith, diſplay the 
accidents of their particular occupations. Here is an 
opportunity of obtaining the information you want, with- 
out being andebted to any man; for they from whom 
you obtain it, will be the laſt men in the world to 
ſuſpect that you are ſeeking for it. I have mentioned 
this merely for example, and to excite you to have your 
ears ever on the watch. Every ſtreet in the metro- 
polis, and every road that leads into it, abounds with 
inſtances from which knowledge of this nature may be 
daily drawn: nor need you be aſhamed of this em- 
ployment; it is related of one of the moſt accom- 
pliſned men this country can boaſt, that at his table 
were frequently to be found the eminent in almoſt 
every branch of ſcience, from the common mechanic 
to the moſt profound logician, With each of theſe 
he was able to converſe familiarly in the technical 
terms appropriate to their reſpective occupations : it 
would be an affront to your underſtanding if I were to 
aſk you, whether you thought this to be a blemiſh in 
his character ? 

But it is not even to this fort of purſuit that I would 
confine you: I would have you proceed one ſtep fur- 
ther ; or, if the term ſhould ſeem more appropriate, 
lower. Form ſome acquaintance with the manners of 
every claſs of men: it may, for the moſt part, be gained 
as ſecretly as the knowledge of which I have juſt been 
ſpeaking, and it will put it into your power to meet 


every 
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every man upon equal terms; an advantage of greater 
value in active life than people are uſually aware. Poor 
as theſe acquiſitions may be in your eſtimation, you ſee 
I have brought one inſtance, and I could preſently bring 
many more of great men who have thus exerciſed 


themſelves; but in order to ſettle the matter at once, I 


will proceed to fee what particular neceſſity you will 
have for them. 

I have already remarked, that the courts of juſtice, 
in which you will by and by appear, are open to all 
conditions of men, but the majority of cauſes that go 
there for deciſion ariſe among the middle and in- 
ferior claſſes of the community; and in your buſineſs 
as a junior, you will perceive your ground with a wonder- 
ful clearnefs if you have obtained the advantages I recom- 
mend. The witneſſes are commonly artiſans, mecha- 
nics, carmen, and fo on. Theſe people have a language 
which they think peculiar to their own ſphere, and they 


are very proud of it ; their ſurpriſe, therefore, at finding 
- 2 man in your ſituation not wholly unacquainted with 


their maxims and phraſes, will preſently give way to that 
fort of confidence which generally ſprings up between 
perſons who, according to common ſpeech, are ſaid to 
underſtand one another. Now, 1s not this the very 
ſentiment you wiſh to cheriſh ? What is your aim in 
examining a witneſs? Is it not to obtain the truth ? 
And are not men uſually warmed to confeſſion rather 
by confidence than by fear or averſion ? The fact is, 
the honeſt witneſs is pleaſed to find a momentary 
freedom with you whom he has, molt probably, been 
taught to dread, and he opens his heart to you with 
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all the unregulated ardour of a rude friendſhip: it is not 
unlikely but an hour afterwards he may wiſh to recal 
what he has ſaid; your purpoſe is, however, anſwered. 
All this is very different from the exerciſes of the 
ſchools, but you muſt be convinced of its neceſtity ; 
ſuffer that neceſſity to recommend it to your notice. 
The embarraſſment in which ignorance in this reſpect 
frequently involves not only men who are young at 
the bar, but even thoſe who are advanced in their 
profeſſion, are notorious; and furniſh therefore 
ſtronger arguments in its favour than any I can urge. 
This it is that makes the examination of witneſſes 
(the very eſſence of a junior's practice) a matter of ſo 
much dread; this is the reaſon why ſo few ſucceed in 
it: nor is it at all wonderful. A young man, after a 
few years ſpent in a ſchool or college, is entered a 
ſtudent of the law for five years; ſome part of this 
probationary time is ſpent by the moſt diligent in a 
ſpecial pleader or draftman's office, and the remainder 
in retired ſtudy and rural amuſements. With the 
majority this is not the caſe : with them the pleaſures 
of the town, chequered with proportionable indolence 
and with country excurſions, wear away the tedious 
days; but in either of theſe caſes no knowledge of 
men and manners is acquired, How then is he, 
whoſe whole buſineſs is with the claſhing intereſts of 
mankind, who muſt meet them in all the artful variety 
of character, to conduct himſelf amidſt theſe difficul- 
ties of which he is either not aware, or in the true 
nature of which he is utterly miſtaken? The only 
wonder will be, if he does not fink under them. 
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I am aware that it may be anſwered, No gentleman, no 
man of genius can ſtoop to ſuch acquiſitions, or, indeed, 
would endure to make uſe of them if he had made 
them. This is worth canvaſſing, becauſe it is an error 
of great extent, and, if ſuffered to prevail, will produce 
very miſchievous conſequences. I ſhall, therefore, in my 
next letter, if you are inclined to the diſcuſſion, ſee 
whether there is any thing derogatory from birth or ge- 
nius in the knowledge I have recommended, or in the 
means which I have propoſed for its attainment. 
Farewel! 
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M En of genius and fortune appear, generally ſpeak- 
ing, to be actuated by ſimilar diſpoſitions and prin- 
ciples; and though, perhaps, theſe ſpecific qualifica- 
tions are of a nature ſo oppoſite as ſeldom to unite 
in one man; their influence is alike in this; they ren- 
der their reſpective poſſeſſors impatient of every de- 
oree of reſtraint, and create an attachment to repoſe. 
Lifted up by a conſcious ſuperiority, the one above 
the weakneſſes, and the other above the wants to 
which the reſt of mankind are ſubject, they look 
down upon every ſpecies of labour with averſion or 
contempt. However diſguſting ſuch ſentiments may 
be to a man of ſenſe and feeling, ſtill he will be in- 
elined to pardon them, while ſuch characters forbear 
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to take any ſhape in the world as members of it. In 
the firſt, indolence is excuſed from a ſtrange caprice, 
becauſe it is not the conſequence of incapacity ; in the 
ſecond, becauſe it ſeems to be a right: but when theſe 
perſons attach themſelves to arts and profeſſions, the 
folly is no longer tolerable, and ought to be combated 
and expoſed. It 1s then expected that the powers of 
genius and the aids of fortune are to be applied to the 
purpoſes which they were originally deſtined to effect. 
I ſhall apply this doctrine to the ſubject before us. 
When a man enters into the ſtudy of the law, one 
of theſe two things mult happen ; either he under- 
ſtands what the general duties of the profeſſion are, or 
he does not. If the latter, there muſt be a negligence 
or a weaknels in the judgment, which no genius or for- 
tune can remedy; and the only comfort is, that it pre- 
vents him from being ſenſible of the depth of that 
oblivion to which he is haſtening ; but as this can ſel- 
dom be the caſe with men of any tolerable education, 
I ſhall ſpeak only of the former. 
If it be allowed, then, that a man enters upon a 
ſtudy with the general terms of which he is ac- 
quainted, he binds himſelf down, in a meaſure, to 
purſue the means by which every other man muſt 
expect to gain ſucceſs. And it is an inſufferable arro- 
gance in him to expect an exemption from the condi- 
tions of this tacit agreement, and at the ſame time to 
complain of his ill fortune in not meeting with the 
ſucceſs he claims; for it ought to be remembered, that 
men of this deſcription are more than commonly 
anxious for ſucceſs in whatever they happen to engage; 


and, 
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and, by a very natural conſequence, are more than com- 
monly agitated if they perceive that ſucceſs, like a coy 
and a proud miſtreſs, will not attend to every beckon, 
or follow them at every call. 


A long eſtabliſhed general opinion, no leſs than the 


neceſſity of the thing, has marked out certain labours * 


appropriate to the different ſtages of a legal progreſs ; 
and although theſe may not always accord with our in- 
clinations, ſtill the general ſyſtems of life are not to be 
expected to bend themſelves before the particular cir- 
cumſtances or wiſhes of individuals. I will mark out, 
for -example, that duty to which I alluded in my laſt 
letter. A junior counſel in the common law courts is 
uſually confined for a conſiderable time to the ſtate- 
ment of the pleadings and the examination of wit- 
neſſes; how politically, it is not my purpoſe to exa- 
mine: the man of genius and the dull man are thus 
far undiſtinguiſhed; they are left equally unaſſiſted to 
work out their own way. Now the buſineſs muſt be 
done; and it is a buſineſs that relates to the occur- 
rences and tranſactions of common life ; he, therefore, 
who would do it well, muſt be acquainted with com- 
mon life, let his genius or his fortune be what it may: 
and, I would inquire, what is the degradation? Suffer 
me to aſk, What is fortune without the poliſh of edu- 
cation? Yet the moſt poliſhed education that man 
ever received has ariſen by degrees from a poor horn- 
book. What is genius in this civilized age without 
the corrections of learning and the refinements of 
language? Yet theſe have had their beginnings in 
ſpelling- books and dictionaries. Is it thought diſgrace- 
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ful to have derived our knowledge and our literature 
from theſe humble ſources ? 
A barriſter muſt be a man of the world, or he will 
be nothing: this title is no more contemptible in your 
ears than that of a man of letters. But have I not pointed 
cout to you the origin of this honourable character? 
In like manner muſt you learn the world; it is a 
ſcience, and it will, like all other ſciences, be attained 
only by induſtry and a pregreſſive diſcipline. And in 
What degree this is likely to contaminate or debaſe 
your genius or character, I am at a loſs to conceive. 
Do you not in time leave your alphabet behind you ? 
And do you think there is any greater neceſſity to re- 
main for ever at the firſt principles of this ſtudy ? 

It is idle, then, to call this a debaſing and unprofit- 
able drudgery: I may wiſh, as well as you, that there 
were no neceſſity for it; ſo we might wiſh to pene- 
trate, with a ſingle glance, into the arcana of truth; 
ſo we might, in one word, wiſh for perfection.— 
But what folly would it be thus to waſte our time ! 
We are men, and we muſt ſubmit to the conditions of 
mortality : the moſt exalted genius and the humbleſt 
worm are alike the ſubjects of its power. 

Of that which it is not diſgraceful to do, 1t is no 
diſgrace to fit ourſelves for the performance. Let me 
aſk you, then, Do you think 1t any diſgrace to appear 
as a junior counſel in an Engliſh court of judicature ? 
Do you think it any diſgrace to fulfil the duties of that 
reſpectable ſtation? Then what or where can be the 
diſgrace of acquiring the neceſſary powers for their 


fulfilment? The real diſgrace would be to re- 
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main there, with more exalted ſituations hefore us, and 
with no other obſtructions to our progreſs towards ſuch 
ſituations than our own pride or ignorance. 

[ obſerved, in a former letter, that a great mind 
eds a luſtre upon whatever object it approaches; I 
will here obſerve further, that this luſtre is only an 
emanation of that ſuperior effence which keeps at an 
awful diſtance all the contaminating qualities of the 
various ſpheres in which the neceſſities of its preſent 
ſtate may compel it to move. Its dignity and its ſeren- 
ity will not be diſturbed by thoſe collifions which are 
incident to its mortal progreſs, and which injure leſs 
exalted minds, The man, therefore, who pretends, 
under the protection of his genius, to look with con- 
tempt upon the world, or to fear leſt any connection 
with it ſhould contaminate him, may reaſonably be 
ſuſpected of pretending to powers that he does not 
poſſeſs. That real ſuperiority which diſtinguiſhes the 
powerful mind, knows not what ſuch a fear means: it 
is like a mighty monarch, who, in a progreſs through 
his kingdom, learns the conditions of every rank of 
his ſubjects, by traverſing alike the rude and the po- 
liſhed parts of it, but is ſtill the ſame majeſtic being 
in the uncultivated hamlet and the ſplendid metro- 
polis. 

Such is the mind I would have you ſtrive to poſ- 
ſeſs; you will then be able to condeſcend to the hum- 
bleſt ſpheres of inveſtigation without fear or ſhame; 
becauſe whatever is low or degrading in them will 
never become a part of you. Whatever you do to meet 
the opinion of the world, with which you are deſtined 
to 
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to coaleſce, and which you cannot oppoſe, will be done 
in your own manner; the moſt caſual obſerver will 
perceive that you have no attachment to it; and 
when the occaſion which demanded ſuch a ſacrifice 
ceaſes to exiſt. the ſacrifice itſelf will be continued no 
Jonger. 

I need not take up your time in depicting the con- 
traſt furniſhed by that character who is not poſſeſſed 
of this ſuperior power: it will be uſeleſs to demon- 
ſtrate to you, that thoſe circumſtances which form 
the aid of the great man, in the early part of his ca- 
reer, are too frequently the downfall of the other. 
You will be before-hand with me in diſcovering that 
the qualities of his mind are congenial with this de- 

preſſing influence, and that conſequently it 1s created 
for no elevated purpoſe of exiſtence. | 
Thus it appears that, to the mind of genuine 
greatneſs, there will be no degradation, or fears of 
degradation, in purſuing the means of completing its 
progreſs in an honourable profeſſion. I have ex- 
plained to you the nature of this miſapprehenſion, as 
the effect of a miſtaken, and not of a real genius; at 
the ſame time I am ready to admit, that even a ſenſible 
mind may ſometimes forget what it owes to itſelf; but 
then will it not follow that caution becomes the more 
neceſſary ? 

I ſhall conclude this letter with ſtating to you what 
the conſequences will be if men of talents at the bar 
deſpiſe this acquaintance with common life, and 


leave 1t to be formed by leſs brilliant but more induſ- 
trious characters. 
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In the firſt place, the buſineſs of the junior part of 
the profeſſion will fall into the hands of men of infe- 
rior abilities, whoſe laborious merit will well deſerve it, 
but whoſe want of penetration and expanſion of mind 
will naturally prevent them from making any excur- 
ſions from the path they have been uſed to tread, or 
from adding much dignity to the ſuperior ſtations of 
the profeſſion to which many of them muſt, by theſe 
means, ariſe, and which common juſtice could ſcarcely 
refuſe them. 


Secondly, our courts of juſtice will, by degrees, fall 
in the eſtimation of the world ; I mean as far as that 
eſtimation is affected by the more liberal and elegant 
parts of the ſcience ; for have I not ſhown that pro- 
found learning, however it may illuſtrate, will not 
ſupply the want of the knowledge of life, and that, 
conſequently, its profeſſors will have little chance to 
eſcape the contempt which, in the preſent age, is very 
reaſonably caſt upon thoſe who mix with the world, 
and yet know nothing of the nature of its concerns? 
When they, to whom men fly for advice and extrica- 
tion from their embarraſſed circumſtances, ſtand up 
daily only to expoſe their imbecillity and ignorance, 
what quarter can they expect from thoſe whom they 
have ſo ſolemnly attempted to deceive? And I can 
tell you, my friend, that this is not a time to permit 
the profeſſion to ſink in men's minds. It will be in 
vain that volumes of abſtruſe learning are given to the 
world, if that world is permitted to behold, in our 


courts of juſtice, the weakneſs of our lawyers in its 
own affairs. 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, the cauſe of juſtice itſelf will be endan- 
gered. By what do juries determine the cauſes that 
come before them? Is it not by the evidence they 
hear on both ſides? Are they not bound by their 
oath to let this (under the ſanction of the law) be the 
rule of their determination? And what a wretched 
ſort of information would they obtain, if the witneſſes, 
who, as 1 have before obſerved, are, in the majority of 
caſes, ignorant men, except in their own little way, 
were left to themſelves; it frequently requires a con- 
ſummate policy to extract the truth from theſe per- 
ſons: and this policy muſt be exerted in a thou- 
ſand ſhapes, which depend wholly upon the abilt- 
ties and experience of the barriſter. And how are 
theſe abilities to be ſharpened, and this experience to be 
acquired? You muſt ſee and hear all ranks of men. 
There is no fear that the ſuperior claſſes will be ne- 
glected; I have therefore turned my advice on this 

head to a contemplation ofthe inferior. 

Fourthly, you will ſuffer conſiderably both in your 
pecuniary intereſts and in your reputation. You may 
rely, perhaps, upon your own well-known ſuperior- 
ity in every other ſcience, or upon the aſſiſtance you 
may derive from your leader, or upon the perſpi- 
cuity of the judge's ſumming up, or upon your good 
fortune in getting through the buſineſs ſomehow or 
other, or upon any thing, for the idleft men are ſel- 
dom without faith of ſome ſort; but you will find 
yourſelf deceived. I know of no ſcene in life where 
men ſtand or fall more completely by the ſtrength 


or the weakneſs of their talents, than in an Engliſh 
14 e 
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60urt of law. The utmoſt tenderneſs is ſhewn 
to the embarraſſment of inexperience, but ignorance 
finds no mercy. It is true, it is not hiſſed off the 
ſtage, but it ſinks beneath the awful chilling influ- 
ence of ſurrounding wiſdom. I will aſk you a plain 
queſtion ; Do you conceive your learning or your ele- 
cant accompliſhments can impart any conſolation to 
that man who has loſt his cauſe by your unſkilfulneſs 
in buſineſs? Will he liſten with patience, much leſs 
with delight, to the reports with which the world is 
full of your academic excellence ? In ſhort, Do you 
think he will apply to you again? No; you will be 
left to the anguiſh of a uſeleſs regret, that you have 
not prepared yourſelf for opportunities in which that 
ſcholaſtic excellence, however delightful in its own na- 
ture, can be conſidered only in the light of an aſſiſt- 
ant or an embelliſhment. | 

You will hardly be inclined to blame me for the 
time J have ſpent upon this ſubject: when you have 
reflected coolly upon what I have obſerved, and added 
to it your own reaſoning and experience, I have not a 
doubt but you will be clearly with me : indeed it will 
require little more than a ſhort attendance in the court 
of King's Bench to bring home a perfect conviction to 
your mind. 

In our courts of equity, it is true, the ſcene is ſome- 
what changed ; the cauſes of litigation and the mode 
in which they are conducted in thoſe courts being of a 
very different nature from thoſe in the courts of com- 
mon law ; but then it ought to be remarked, that the 


noble characters before whom you plead there are 
| | uſually 
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uſually men of a well-ſeaſoned experience in life; a 
ſimilar experience, therefore, as far as the difference 
of age and other circumſtances will permit, will dif- 
fuſe a mellowneſs over your language and manner, 
very difficult to deſcribe in words, but very accept- 
able to thoſe who ſee and hear you ; it will procure 
for you an attention which is ſeldom paid to young 
men, becauſe, unfortunately, it ſeldom repays the la- 
bour ; and, beſides all this, a modeſt confidence is 
thereby created in the breaſt of the pleader that will 
animate every obſervation, and dignify every expreſ- 
fon. | 

In my next letter I propoſe to enter upon the diſ- 
cuſſion of another very important point in the pro- 
feſſional ſtudy of the law, namely, Eloquence : in the 


mean time, what has been written I commit to your 
reflection. Adieu! 


LETTER AXY, 


I HAVE ever felt a great diſapprobation of the ſenti- 
ment which has ſpread in the world, that the ſyſtem 
of our laws, and the nature of their adminiſtration in 
our courts, are unfavourable to eloquence, I cannot 
eaſily be induced to admit the truth of this as a prin- 
ciple, although I am afraid it has received too much 
countenance from the inanimate mode of ſpeaking or 
talking adopted by many of our pleaders, 

I ſhall 
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1 mall attempt, in the courſe of this little diſſerta- 
tion upon legal oratory; to inveſtigate this notion and 


the cauſe of it, and to ſee if there be not any means of 


remedying fo unhappy a defect; for I am perſuaded 
it is no unimportant matter that the riſing gene- 
ration of advocates Thould be incited to excel in every 
thing that is not only abſtractedly eſſential to their pro- 
ſeſſional ſucceſs, but what will alſo embelliſh and dig 
nify their progtreſs in ſo honourable àᷣ ſtudy. 74] 

When we cbriifider the connection that naturally 
ſubſiſts between the adminiſtration of the laws and 
thoſe to whom they are adminiſtered; when we re- 
collect that, in the courſe of that adminiſtration, 
cauſes daily ariſe in which our poſſeſſions are involved 
in doubts z and that, to divide between the right and 
the wrong, theo nobleſt ſentiments of the heart and 
mind are to be exerciſed, we ſhall have little need for 
an extraordinary capacity to diſcern the neceſſity of 
aſcertaining the nature of the medium through which 
theſe ſentiments are to be arouſed and informed, and 
we ſhall feel as little reluctance to enter into a diſqui- 
ſition which promiſes ſome advantages to the purſuit 
of a ſcience that carries with it a pm importance 
in the world. 

| Eloquence has ever been the delight of mankind ; 
in all ages, in every climate, and under every form of 
government, it has poſſeſſed an exquiſite charm, and 
born an irreſiſtible dominion. Over the ſavage and 
unlettered bands of America, and the barbarous hordes 
of the North; over the enlightened meetings of the 
1 and the Forum, and the * legiſla- 
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tions of modern Europe, it has alike exerciſed a 
mighty ſway. True it is, this exalted ſcience has 
taken different directions, and aſſumed different 
forms, as the manners and opinions of men have 
varied; but ſtill, as I have heretofore contended, its 
internal ſpirit and nature remain the ſame. The ſame 
ſoul is required to diſcern and to be animated by its 
beauties; and whether the courage is to be inflamed, 
the imagination delighted, or the judgment convinced, 
{till, while theſe ends are effected by the uſe of words, 
and by the manner in which they are delivered, we 
muſt be content to conſider this medium as elo- 
quence, and to call him, by whoſe powers it is thus 
ſucceſsfully directed, an orator. 5 
It may not, however, be 700 to make a * 
obſervations upon the general nature of eloquence, and 
upon the light in which it has been uſually conſidered, 
as a preliminary to what I ſhall offer upon the particu- 
lar ſpecies of oratory that is more immediately adapted 
:0 the practice of the Engliſh bar. 
In forming our ideas of the nature of eloquence, 
we have almoſt uniformly been apt to conſider it as 4 
ſcience whoſe chief end has been to inflame the ima- 
gination and arouſe the paſſions of men; and the por- 
tion of judgment which we have allowed to be exer- 
cifſed in it, we have ever been accuſtomed to conſider 
only in a ſecondary light: and this view is a very 


natural confequence of the courſe which the ſtudies 


of moſt men have taken in this particular ſcience, in 
which the Greeks and the Romans appear to. have 


furniſhed us with our only models. ; 
| But 
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a But however highly we may think, whether from 
$ conviction: or from the influence of general opinion, 
It of the modes of eloquence that were adopted by the 
e moſt renowned of the ancient orators, ſtill it muſt be 
Q confefled, that, from the different ſtate of men's 
e minds, many of thoſe modes have become entirely 
8 


uſeleſs, and remain only as monuments of the extra- 
ordinary beauties of compoſition, and of its wonder- 
ful force and faſcination over the human mind; but 
becauſe from this circumſtance the Grecian and 
Roman orators are, in a great meaſure, ſet apart from 
our imitation, muſt we be brought to think ourſelves 


2s in the unhappy condition of men who muſt bid adieu 

to the moſt delightful effuſions of manly ſcience, or, 

W at leaſt, be content with a moſt miſerable inferiority ? 

d Whence is it that the orations, which ages ago 

d, WM vere wont to have the moſt ſurpriſing effect over the 

J- paſſions of men who' were far from being ignorant-or 

d baſe, would now not be endured if introduced for the 

| fame purpoſe? Is it becauſe we have loft all taſte for 

e, what is refined and elegant? Is it becauſe we are ſo 
a 


cold that our boſoms are wrapt in an inertion that 


* defies every attempt to animate them? that they are 
1 inſenſible to every emotion of delight? I can hardly 
- | conceive this. I rather think that, after making 
er allowance for the influence of climate, of character, 
1 and of government, we ſhall be able to account for 
* | this, by conſidering that there is a faſhion or cuſtom 
in 


that bears a mighty ſway, even in the demonſtrations 
e of genius and of ſcientific knowledge, and which, if 
it had taken a different turn, might have cauſed the 
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palm to be given to ſpeakers who had a bes dim 
before them than a domimon over the imagination; 
but the people came together with one general inten- 
tion to be influenced by a beautiful conſtruction of 
fentences, and an artful diſplay of figures; he, there- 
fore, who even with the greateſt force had directed thoſe 
powers to convince the judgment, might have ſought 
in vain for ſupport or for applauſe. 

The great and united aim of eloquence is to ani 
ence the imagination and direct the judgment. Theſe 
are never diſtinctly and abſolutely ſeparated, except in 
yery phlegmatic conſtitutions. Seldom do we find, 
in any thing like poliſhed ſtates, any attempts to 
addreſs the one as totally independent of the other; 
bur certain it is, that either the one or the other of 
_ theſe is the principal point at which eloquence is 
taught to bend its powers. 


la proportion as a nation lays aſide the idea of un- 


dertaking wars for the ſake of extending its territo- 
rity, or as its government becomes independent and 
eftabliſhed, or is ſtrengthened by the peaceable arts 
of commerce; the more turbulent paſſions that ſhake 
the human heart, and arouſe it to ſchemes of active 
violence, are found generally to ſubſide, and the judg- 
ment begins to exert its cooler and, perhaps, better 
influence. By this change, the ſcenes in which the 


imagination was wont to rove diflolve;; the mind 


is more buſily employed in nice and critical re- 
ſearches, amid the leſs ſplendid, but more noble 
regions of truth and reaſon. Here, then, behold the 
departure of that eloquence which has its ſole domi- 
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nion in the imagination and the paſſions ; and hence 
another reaſon ariſes why the beautiful and animated but 
turbulent harangues of the ancient orators were calcu- 
lated to excite the admiration, and wind up, to its high- 
eſt pitch, the enthuſiaſm of a Grecian or a Roman audi- 
tory: the one, members of petty, but reſtleſs and 
warlike ſtates; the other, a nation gorged, but not 
ſatiated with dominion; in which no ſettled ſenti- 
ments of ſtable government or juridical polity were 
imbibed, which was engaged in perpetual ſchemes of 
conqueſt or defence, or in exciting and compoſing 
internal difſenſions ; purſuits which keep the paſſions 
and the imagination continually awake, and which 
allow little time or opportunity for appeals to the 
judgment or to reaſon, From theſe circumſtances, 
the oratory I have mentioned is the natural offspring; 


an offspring too cloſely attached to its parent long to 
ſurvive its fall. 


Again, in ſtates like theſe, the continual change 
of affairs prevents that recurrence to paſt events by 
any ſimilarity of which to the preſent the judgment is - 
called in to aſſiſt in the deciſion : every plan is new; 
the imagination therefore is the engine by which it is 
to be recommended: all that is to be done is buried 
in the obſcurity of the future; hope and fear therefore 
ariſe upon the uncertain proſpect, and are to be in- 
fluenced by the magic powers of a warm and enthu- 
ſiaſtic eloquence. Men will greedily liſten to him 
who can elevate and ſurpriſe them with the golden 
proſpects of futurity, and are apt to look up to him 
with more than an ordinary admiration who has the 
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talent to perſuade them that their fears are groundleſs, 
and that the glory of dominion awaits their courage 
and their virtue. Nor are thoſe who live amid a con- 
tinued ſpeculation leſs apt to be the ſubjects of an 
eloquence, which can paint, with a peculiar force of 
expreſſion, all that can awaken the terrible ſenſations 
of dread and horror: their imagination is their only 
guide; and this can conduct them, with a wonderful 
facility of tranſition, from the exalted regions of glory 


to the abyſs of diſgrace and miſery. Hence the artful 


and experienced orator works up his harangue to the 
fabulous ideas of the ſublime and beautiful, which have 


fo wonderfully influenced the minds and actions of 
mankind. : 


But when, from the influences I have mentioned, 
the judgment gains dominion, theſe wild chaotic images 


vaniſh into air, the deluſions of fancy are unravelled, 
and we begin to compare the preſent with the paſt; 


becauſe, among a people who have acquired ſettled 
habits and manners, ſome regular and progreſſive 
ſeries of cauſe and effect muſt have happened to pro- 
duce them. Hence we begin to reaſon of the future, 


till at length we become diſſatisfied with every aſler- 


tion that will not bear the inveſtigation of truth. To 
ſtrengthen and, as it were, perpetuate this diſpoſition 
among a people thus eſtabliſhed, every thing that is 
done is done with deliberation, becauſe there is time 
to deliberate: this produces examination: an apti- 
tude to examine in its turn, engenders an independent 
principle in the human mind which looks down upon 
implictt obedience to the ſentiments of any individua 

with 
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with contempt and diſdain, until at length the powers 
of words and images are only regarded in proportion 
as they are found to embelliſn the dictates of the 
judgment. 

And now, what is the office of the judgment ? ? Is 
it not to diſcriminate between principles which contain 
within themſelves eſſences that depend not upon 
human. caprice ? In proportion as the judgment is 
appealed to, will not the uſe of exceſſive figures and 
extravagant images become not only unneceſſary, but 
odious ? Will men, who have found out that they are 
not to be led, but to be convinced ; that they have 
eyes to ſee, and ears to hear, and intelligences to un- 


derſtand, endure to be amuſed with arts of eloquence, 


the very grounds and occaſions of which, fallacious and 
unhappy as they were, have long ſince ceaſed to exiſt? 
Impoſſible ! The reign of the imagination 1s at an 
end; the modes of eloquence, which were adapted to 
its dominion, are departed. But is eloquence there- 
fore no more? Has it fled from the world for ever? 
Has it left only its ſhade behind? Rather do I behold 
a new æra of eloquence ariſe, wherein the ſhadowy 
bands of the imagination fly before the deep and 
energetic powers of reaſon. 

Let us therefore no longer confound our ideas upon 
this important ſubject; let us no longer call that elo- 
quence, which was only a mode of eloquence ; let us 

no longer agree to baniſh, by a degrading inſtinct, all 
hope and all emulation of excellence in this faſcinating 
and powerful ſcience. 

But though imagination rules no longer, is ſhe 
never to appear? Is her inflience wholly overthrown 
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becaule it is not the only influence? By no means. | 
repeat, that there is an indiſſoluble connection between 


the imagination and the judgment: in appealing, 


therefore, to the latter, there does not follow neceſ- 
farily an excluſion of this active principle; it never 
will or can be excluded; it is only regulated; its 
proper place is aſſigned to it; a place which it ever 
would have held, had the condition of man been 


ever the ſame. The nobler powers of truth and reaſon 
are ſeated upon the throne it once occupied, when 


principles were yet undefined, and the true intereſts 
of men were inveloped in darkneſs. | 

Truth has within itſelf the eſſence of light and 
beauty ; amid the ſplendour of its irradiations, there- 
fore, much of the ſparkling of artful embelliſhment 
is loſt, and the orator, who is ſpeaking under its 
influences, will ſpontaneouſly produce a language 
marked by its native dignity : he will, as the occaſion 
ſhall demand, be able to adopt the plainneſs and 
fimplicity, or to riſe to the loftineſs and majeſty that 
are equally its characteriſtics. He is not about to 
excite falſe hopes, or to allay well-grounded appre- 
henſions, by which he may lead the bewildered mul- 
titude into his untried ſchemes, or ſeduce them to 
applaud his viſionary ſpeculations, No; theſe ſub- 
jects remain not to be worked upon. In the preſent 
ſtate of mankind, the neceſſity of recurrence to firſt 
principles exiſts no longer, and no deductions will 
now be received, however artfully introduced or ele- 
gantly diſplayed, that are unable to bear the pene- 
trating eye of the judgment, or to undergo the in- 
quiries of reaſon, 

| The 
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The ſolid conſtitutions of eloquence nevertheleſs 
remain uninjured. The fire of genius, the diffuſion 
of ſentiment, the elegant proprieties of language, the 
grandeur of illuſtration, muſt ſtill aid the orator in his 
new ſyſtem ; their courſe may be diverſified, and their 
influences regulated, but they ſtill retain their nature 
and their proper uſe, and are therefore to be cul- 
tivated with diligence and care. 

The true nature of eloquence is immutable ; it is 
not to be eſtimated by this or that particular mode of 
demonſtration. We have ſeen that in one age it is 
uſed to roufe the paſſions; 1n another, to charm the 
imagination; in a third, to convince the reaſon : but 
theſe, I repeat, are only ſo many modes by which its 
nature and end are diſplayed and attained, namely, to 
perſuade or bring over adverſe ſenſations to its own 
ſide. They are therefore no more to be conſidered 
as the whole of eloquence, than the beams of light 
that flow from the ſun are to be- conſidered indi- 
vidually as the orb itſelf. 

If, in any future period of our experience, a new 
ſenſation or power of the mind ſhould ariſe, which 
would be a ſubject fitted for the influence of elo- 
quence, but different from our preſent paſſions or 
imagination or judgment, could we fay with truth 
that in this caſe there was no room for the exertions 
of eloquence, becauſe thoſe particular modes to which 
we had been accuſtomed were no longer efficacious ? 
Ought we not rather to eſteem it as a new ſpecies of the 
lame genus? and, conſequently, endeavour to raile it 
to the ſame rank that preceding ſpecies have held in 


the 
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the general eſtimation? Apply this to the preſent 
doctrines that are received with reſpect to the elo- 
quence of the bar, and we ſhall then be induced to 
conclude, that the native properties of oratory may be 
directed with effect in the exerciſe of that profeſſion. 
Thus much for this preliminary and general diſſer- 
tation, wherein I have attempted to ſet the nature of 
eloquence in its true light. The buſineſs of the two 
or three next ſucceeding letters will be to apply theſe 
obſervations to the immediate point before us; and 
I ſhall hope to ſhew you ſatisfactorily, that a very 
noble and digmfied ſpecies of eloquence may be 
cultivated and exerciſed in our courts of juſtice ; and 
thence, I truſt, arouſe in your breaſt a defire to excel 
in this, as well as in other accompliſhments, that may 
wear the appearance, and perhaps have obtained very 
juſtly, the reputation of a more ſolid nature. At the 
ſame time I would not have you miſtake my meaning, 


by ſuppoſing I conſider the Engliſh forum as the moſt 


excellent ſcene in which the powers of eloquence are 
to be diſplayed in addreſſes to the imagination, to the 


judgment, and the reaſon; the Houſe of Commons 


of England, and the pulpit, preſent the opportunities 
for cloquence to appear in her trueſt ſplendour. I 
would nevertheleſs ſhew, what degree of this ſplen- 


dour the bar is capable; I would demonſtrate to you 
that we are not in that ſteril land whereon no flowers 


can ever bloom. Farewe! ! 
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I DREW a compariſon, in my laſt letter, between the 
eloquence that would naturally ariſe in an unſettled 
ſtate, and that which would flouriſh under a govern- 
ment, the terms of whoſe authority were clearly de- 
fined, and the adminiſtration of whoſe laws was com- 
pletely underſtood. This compariſon I ſhall now 
apply to the preſent ſtate of this country, and of its 
juridical polity. | 

Framed by the niceſt hand of human wiſdom, 
cemented by the concurrence of ſucceeding genera- 
tions, and ſtrengthened by the lapſe of ages, the laws 
of England have at length erected themſelves into a 
ſyſtem that embraces almoſt every imagined point of 
the perſonal ſecurity of its ſubjects; but, extended as 
they are, and calculated for this beneficial purpoſe, 
ſuch is the variety of circumſtanc's that daily demand 
its attention, and ſuch conſequently are its numerous 
and intricate ramifications, that it requires a peculiar 
learning, and a peculiar. mode of eloquence, to purſue 
and apply them to the wrongs they are intended to 
redreſs. 

In the courſe of the reſearches that are made upon 
fuch occaſions, the advocate cannot fail ſometimes to 
meet with caſes analogous, either in principle or in 
fact, to thoſe before him. From theſe precedents it 
will be a part of his buſineſs to draw juſt and proper 
concluſions, and to apply them in favour of his client, 

or 
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or againſt the cauſe of his adverſary ; and this, which 
it has been objected deſtroys the ſpirit of eloquence, 
appears to me, in conformity to the idea I have ſug- 
geſted, to lay the foundation for a manly and clo- 
quent exertion of thoſe powers, the perfeCtion- of 
which may juſtly be reckoned 1 the higheft 
honours of man. 

It is true, the pleader is not „ to wander 
in ſearch of eccentric matter, or to allure the court 

before whom he appears with extraordinary flights of 
the imagination: he is addreſſing his countrymen to 
protect the injured, and to puniſh the oppreſſor, by 
the due adminiſtration of known and ſettled laws; 
and therefore thoſe meritricious arts, whereby the 
unſteady vulgar alone are moved, will be of little 
avail. But when he conſiders that his auditory are 
freemen, fulfilling the moſt awful office of free laws; 
that their deciſion may affect the future property of 
thouſands; that they, whoſe eſtate, or ſecurity, or 
reputation is at ſtalk, are men who are entitled by 
their birth-right to a clear and impartial diſtribution 
of juſtice; that the eyes of many, intereſted in theſe 
rights, are upon the court and upon himſelf; will not his 
mind be animated to the dignified fervor of a plain 
and manly eloquence, that ſeems to feel the import- 
ance of its own exertions, and that ſeeks not its ele- 
vation in forms and phraſes of ſpeech? 

With reſpect to caſes that may be adduced to the 
court as precedents, what acumen may there not be 
diſcovered in the choice of them; what judgment 
and cloſcneſs of 18 in their application. In 
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like manner, what opportunities of a refined, ingenious, 
and diſcriminating eloquence, preſent themſelves in 
oppoſing a keen and ſenſible adverſary; in diſplaying 
not only the various letter of the law, but in dwelling 
upon and explaining and enforcing its ſpirit and 
meaning. Theſe, 1 conceive, acquire an additional 
dignity, not only from the importance, but from the 
ſtability of their ſubject. | 
In the courts of juſtice of this country alſo, the 
ſame grand principle of law is applied to the ſettle- 
ment of difficulties of ſmall pecuniary importance, 
and of thoſe that relate to more extenſive concerns; 
for it is the peculiar privilege of a free country, not 
only that there is the ſame ſyſtem of laws for the rich 
and for the poor, but alſo that, in the adminiſtration of 
that ſyſtem, no reſpect is had to perſons: the quality 
therefore, and not the quantity of the property, is 
what it looks to. Hence then ariſes room for a diſ- 
play of the beauty and juſtice of a ſyſtem fo ad- 
mirably calculated to protect and ſupport, with an 
equal arm, every claſs and deſcription of its ſubjects. 
Still, however, the minds of men are apt to be 
affected by the magnitude of appearances, rather than 
by the intrinſic qualities of ſubjects; conſequently, 
when the object of a legal conteſt is of a high value, 
or refers to an extenſive deſcription of men, greater 
attention will be paid to the arguments that are U 
vanced by the advocate, than in caſes where, al- 
though as far as the true nature of the laws is con- 
cerned the arguments muſt neceſſarily turn upon the 
ſame principles, the property in queſtion 1s of an 
inferior 
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inferior kind, or confined to a more private circle of 
individuals. Is the Engliſh bar barren of cauſes of 
ſuch importance? No; to the barriſter who has at- 
tained to eminence 1n his profeſſion opportunities will 


daily ariſe, in which the variety and value of the thing 


in diſpute call particularly for a minute diſquiſition of 
the laws whereby it is to be decided, and upon which, 
as a precedent, depends the future diſtribution of 
rights that may affect the happineſs, or, perhaps, the 
exiſtence of numbers. 

Thus may a great body of Aiftriburive juſtice be, in 
ſome meaſure, depending upon the ingenuity, the 
learning, and the wiſdom of an advocate at the En- 
glſh bar. How important is this idea! What a 
noble incitement does it furniſh to eloquence ! The 
deciſion it may procure will be no unſtable judgment; 
it will remain guarded and ſupported by thoſe laws 
from which it has its birth. 

What immenſe ſubjects of property are daily agi- 
tated in the courts of Chancery, the Delegates, the 
Cockpit, and the Houſe of Lords! and how cloſely 
are they connected with a variety of laws that have 
been enacted for their regulation and government! 
Not only 1s the juriſprudence of this country to be 
conſulted ; the canon and civil laws, thoſe peculiarly 
adapted to maritime affairs, and the general law of na- 


ticcus, will often require to be adduced, analyſed, and 


Muſtrated; their connection with our own ſyſtem muſt 
be traced and enforced ; univerſal rights and local 


privileges muſt be explained ; their relation to the cir- 


cumſtances peculiar to the particular caſe minutely 
aſcer- 
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aſcertained; and the whole digeſted into a fair and 
animated form of argument. Your poſitions alſo muſt 
be made with the utmoſt caution; not only will it be 
neceſſary for you to know what poſitions to advance 
and what to withhold, what to adopt and what to reject, 
you muſt alſo be ſxilful in arranging and marſhalling 
thoſe that you determine to bring forward: the niceſt 
order mnſt be obſerved, and the moſt conſummate 
{kill diſcovered, or you will run the ritk of ſignal diſ- 
grace and a final overthrow. 

Again, let it be remembered, that the nature of the 
cauſes that daily come before the various tribunals of 
the country derives an additional dignity from the laws 
and from the free condition of the ſubject. This it 
is, indeed, that muſt give to eloquence its very foul; 
this it is that will animate and exalt it far above thoſe 
proſtituted effuſions of images and words which were 
too often; poured forth to tickle the ears of a deſpotic 
judge, who decided only by thoſe impreſſions, which, 
as they were raiſed in a moment, might in a moment 
be deſtroyed. ow 

Our laws are the eſſence of reaſon; they * bean 
framed, from time to time, by the ſuggeſtions of a de- 
liberative. wiſdom ; like every other human produc- 
tion, they ſometimes fail, but this weakneſs ſeems only 
to proclaim to us that they are not divine. By theſe 
laws our judges judge; they are not at liberty to 1 
penſe with them, or to alter them. 

The deciſions, then, that are made in our courts are 
the produce of the wholeſomeneſs of the law, the in- 
t of the judge, and the eloquence of the advo- 
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cate: and in the event of thoſe new trials and appeals, 


which are not licentiouſly but freely granted to Britiſh 
ſubjects, the final ſentence is obtained through the ſame 
medium; the advocate muſt plead, the judge muſt 
hear, and the law, and no other power, mult ultimately 
decide. Here then, at laſt, all is fixed, clear, and cer- 
tain. That which has been thus obtained is an indu- 
bitable poſſe ſſion, warranted by the law of the land, 
than which as there is no higher power, ſo can it be 
ſubject to no individual authority or caprice. 

Another very powerful incitement to eloquence in 
the advocate, is the dignity and integrity of thoſe whom 
he addrefies : to theſe high qualities I may add their 
extenſive experience and deep learning. The ſituation 


and character of his auditors will at all tifies influence 


the feelings of an eloquent ſpeaker : if they have fa- 
gacity, and learning, and virtue, he will call forth 


every power of his mind and of his body to addreſs 


them in a language ſuitable to ſuch high attainments: 
he will find that they attract reſpondent qualities, and 
he will be ſatisfied only in proportion as theſe appear 
in the various parts of his addreſs. This ſtimulus 
will not, therefore, fail to produce a refinement of lan- 
guage, a nerve of ſentiment, a depth of diſcrimination, 
in fine, a flow of eloqurned un ne 
exalted ideas. i 

This ſubject is . of invagiaabls n I 
could. purſue them with increaſing avidity and plea- 
fore: in whatever way it is conſidered, it appears to 
preſent to every man of ſpirit and talents a glorious 
field for exertion. In every department the re is room 
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ſor the exerciſe of the reaſoning powers; ſcarcely any 
cauſe can be called inſignificant, becauſe, from the 
ſmalleſt to the moſt important, there is the ſame rela- 
tion to the ſpirit and nature of the laws; they are can- 
vaſſed and decided upon the ſame internal principle ; 
and it is only by the quantity or degree of that rela- 
tion that they will appear to be more or leſs import- 
ant in the eye of a lawyer. Nor is the motive of gain 
to be forgotten : men naturally and laudably entertain 
ideas of remuneration for their labour; there is no- 
thing mean or diſgraceful in them ; and in this reſpe& 
the Britiſh advocate has a double motive ; his hopes of 
reputation and of pecuniary emolument combine to 
form another moſt powerful ſource of that argument- 
ative eloquence by which alone he can expect to ſuc- 
ceed either for others or for himſelf. 

If this be the caſe in thoſe cauſes where the diſ- 
pute relates merely to the'civil poſſeſſions of the client, 
how much more ſtrongly muſt it be ſo when his ho- 
nour or his life is made the queſtion? With what in- 
creaſed attention do men liſten when theſe are at ſtake? 
What weight muſt that eloquence have which is em- 
ployed in diſcriminating the various intricacies that 
uſually characteriſe cauſes of this awful nature, in deli- 
neating the interwoven ſhades of moral turpitude, and 
in applying to theſe the laws that in vain have been 
prepared, of themſelves, to meet every occaſion, and 
to enter into conteſt with eyery circumſtance of life ? 
How attentive is the ear, how full the heart! That 
indeſcribable, that irreſiſtible ſympathy, by which we 
are led to commiſerate the ſubjects of that ill fortune 
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from which no man can ſay he is exempt, will arouſe 
every ſenſe and point every affection with redoubled 
keenneſs. This ſentiment muſt impreſs the breaſt of 
the advocate himſelf: it will add to the dignity and 


the pathos of his eloquence ; and he will ſhew the 
world that the genuine qualities of that ſcience are not 


incompatible with the buſineſs of the Engliſh bar. 

It appears, therefore, that the notion which would 
ſeparate the idea of eloquence from that of the em- 
ployment of the barriſter ; which would perſuade us 
that. this employment 1s a mere matter of form and 
buſineſs, circumſcribed within the baſe limits of a me- 
chanical drudgery, or confined to the dull and beaten 
road of unintereſting precedent ; which would inſi- 


nuate that, with the age of imagination, eloquence itſelf 


has fled, is a falſe one. Suffer it not, then, if it have 


any influence over you, to exerciſe that influence any 


longer. Retain not a prepoſſeſſion ſo diſhonourable to 
the profeſſion in which you are engaged, and which 
will probably prove ſo 1njurious to yourſelf. Be ani- 
mated by the examples that are at this moment be- 
fore you; and, by your own example, endeavour to 
demonſtrate to your contemporaries that the ſtudy and 


the practice of the law is ſuſceptible of a rational 


manly eloquence ; that it 1s capable of being rendered 
not only a uſeful but an enlightening and a pleaſing 
ſtudy. By doing this you will perform a valuable 
ſervice to yourſelf, to the profeſſors of the law, and 

to. your. country. 2 
Do not tell me of the inveteracy of the prejudice that 
you will have to oppoſe ; not that I would wiſh you to 
attempt 
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attempt a taſk that is hopeleſs in the eye of reaſon; 
but I know there is a faſhicn in many opinions that 
renders them very eaſy of change, eſpecially when 
they who have adopted them are far from being con- 
vinced of their truth. This is exactly the caſe with 
regard to the opinion I am endeavouring to combat. 
Truth points out in the cleareſt, the moſt emphatic lan- 
guage, that the law is a ſcience capable of every manly 
and liberal ſentiment ; that it is, in every reſpect, ſo 
connected with men and the affairs of men, that it can- 
not but have an equal connection with the grand ſtudy 
of the human heart; that it therefore requires every 
power that is eſtimable in the world; and that the 
uſual diſplays of theſe powers mult be through the 
medium of language; that tuis language muſt be ſuch, 
in every reſpect and in all its forms, as to be worthy of 
ſo important a ſubje& ; and accompanied by all thoſe 
diſpoſitions of clearneſs, energy, profundity, that when 
combined together and preſented to the human intel] - 
lect, can be adequately deſcribed only by the name of 
eloquence. This, I ſay, is the language of truth; it 
ought to be yours; make uſe of it; and I am much 
miſtaken in the eſtimate I have formed of the genius 
and good ſenſe of my countrymen, if the prejudices 
they may entertain will not preſertly give way, and 
the manly flame of emulation, when oace lighted up, 
burn ſtrongly in their boſoms. 

Having obſerved thus much upon the nature of elo- 
quence, both with reſpe& to its general relation to ſo- 
ciety in its different ſtates, nd to its particular conne 
tion with the juridical ſyſtem of this country; and 
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having thus attempred, as far at leaſt as appears neceſ- 
ſary to my aims, to demonſtrate that the practice of 


our courts is very highly ſuſceptible of a ſpecies of 


eloquence, peculiar indeed in its qualities when con- 


traſted with the commonly received ideas of eloquence, 
but of a nature highly uſeful and engaging, I will pro- 
ceed more minutely to examine in what particulars the 


young advocate ought to be prepared for the exerciſe 


of his forenſic talents ; for, if the general terms of my 
propoſition be allowed, I am inclined to believe their 


importance will not be diſputed; and then it cannot but 


be of equal conſequence to inveſtigate the individual 
parts of which they are compoſed, until we have in- 
formed ourſelves, as completely as we can, of what we 
have to do in this particular branch of our duty. 

Thus will the mind of the emulous and induſtrious 
ſtudent be ſupported amidſt the labours he has to un- 
dergo; a ſupport worthy the acceptance of ſuch a cha- 
rater. By contemplating the proſpect before him, he 
will be tempted to proceed with a courage which, 
while it prevents him from fainting in the enterpriſe, 
will never degenerate into temerity ; he will remem- 
ber it muſt be by the continued efforts of many years 
alone, that he can diſtinguſh himſelf from the indolent 
or the vulgar. Farewel ! 
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I THINK it has appeared in the courſe of our late in- 
veſtigation, that all the conſtituent- qualines of elo- 
quence may, in their turns, be exhibited by a Britiſh 
advocate, who has the honour of his profeſſion at 
heart; I will therefore now proceed to conſider by 
what rules and in what proportions they may be exer- 
ciſed, ſo as, at the ſame time, to give the ſubje all the 
force it has a capacity to receive, without overſtepping 
thoſe boundaries which every ſubje& marks out to the 
eye of a diſcriminating judgment ; and I ſhall ſpeak 
firſt of the imagination. 

It has been obſerved, that, although the effuſions of 


a prolific imagination have, from the influence of va- 


rious circumſtances, given way to the ſuperior powers 
of reaſon, they have ſtill retained a certain degree of 
ſubordinate intereſt, and may ſtill be permitted to en- 
liven and adorn thoſe addrefles, which, from their na- 
ture, are neceſſarily pointed to the judgment. It 
therefore remains to be ſeen how far, in the exerciſe of 
his profeſſional talents, a barriſter ought either to re- 
ſtrain or give a looſe to his imagination. 

In order to form a correct idea upon this head, he 
muſt, I apprehend, conſider very attentively the local 
circumſtances of his ſituation ; for as the component 
parts of every whole muſt bear a relation to each other 
in ſome degree, ſo muſt that relative capacity be 
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marked by certain characters appropriate to the de- 


ſign. Now a caſe that has been finally decided in a 
legal tribunal, is a complete whole, of which the com- 
ponent parts are, the offence or wrong, the defence, 
and the reparation, and the terms in which theſe are 
to be made known to the comprehenſion. Now, of 
what do theſe terms conſiſt? Words and figures: 
theſe are very nearly related to the circumftances they 
are to explain; they mult, therefore, bear an exact 
proportion to them, if they are intended to produce 
any good effect. | | 


-. Suppoſe, for inſtance, you were to addreſs a jury 


-upon'a caſe wherein the ſituation of the' parties was of 


a nature that precluded any poſſibility of mighty wrong 
to either, and the recompence for which could not, 
therefore, amount to a verv extenſive demand; it will, 
nevertheleſs, be of conſequence that, even here, the 
influence of the imagination ſhould be aſcertained, 


becauſe it is this which prompts the ſentiment, the 
language, and the manner; all which it is the buſineſs 


of the judgment to regulate and correct. In what light 


would you view it? Firſt of all, you would conſider 


that there 1s a poſitive injury ſuſtained by your client; 


| ſecondly, that this injury may be grievous to him, 


though, by the compariſons which men of buſineſs na- 


turally form, it may appear of ſmall concern to a jury; 
thirdly, that whatever the real extent of the injury iaay 


be, its nature has, by right, a demand af reparation; and, 


fourthly, you will conſider the high authorities you are 


to addreſs. Now, what is the office of the imagin- 
ation in a taſk like this? 
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In the firſt place, you have to ſtate the caſe of your 
client in a plain relation of the circumſtances; the lan- 
guage appropriate to this ſubject mult be ſimple and 
nervous, ealy of comprehenſion, and clear from all 
extraneous alluſions. As the facts involve in them- 
ſelves little chance of evil conſequence to any perſons 
except the parties engaged 1n the diſpute, fo they 
ought to be introduced in their own natural order, 
without the affected pomp of phraſe or action. The 
imagination here ſhould not be buſy to prompt a la- 
boured exordium, or to appear in violent geſtures of 
the body, or exceſſive agitation of the features, or in 
any other mode that ſhould miſlead the mind to expect 
ſome matter of high importance; ſince ſuch a miſap- 
plication of language and manner would not fail to 
draw down ridicule upon yourſelf, and, perhaps, it 
might endanger, in ſome degree, the cauſe of your 
unfortunate chent. 

Secondly, you have a conſequence to draw from the 
ſtatement you have made ; namely, that an injury has 
been ſuſtained by your client: here the imagination 
may be permitted to have a little rein; it may point 
out a repreſentation of the nature of every Engliſh- 
man's property, of the relation 1t bears to the laws, of 
the violation of that relationſhip, and many other 
things ofa ſimilar kind; but all this muſt be effected 
under the influence of a chaſtiſed ardour: the eye 
muſt not pierce keenly, or the heart appear to be 
affected deeply; the language muſt partake of this 
ameliorated quality; it may be that of a warm and 
manly expoſtulation, but muſt not pretend to the lofty 
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and dignified tone of expreſſion ; much leſs muſt it 
affect the ſhrillneſs of exclamation, or the tremulous 
note of the pathetic : with all this, the form of the 
countenance and deportment of the whole frame muſt 
agree, The illuſtrations muſt be drawn from eaſy and, 
perhaps, ſomewhat familiar images; for what man, 


Even of the moſt common underſtanding, would en- 


dure to refle& that he had been viewing, with eager 
eyes, the violent emotions, and liſtening, with erected 
ears, to the high ſounding phraſes of an orator, who 
had no greater end to anſwer than to obtain from him 
a verdict, by which ſome obſcure individual of the 
community was to obtain the ſum of forty ſhillings ? 


- Thirdly, although the injury you have ſuſtained is 


ſmall, and you have not pretended, by an inflated lan- 
guage, to give it an importance that it does not intrin- 
fically poſſeſs, ſtill it is of ſufficient conſequence to 


excite the attention of the jury, and to claim the pro- 


tection of the law. Here, perhaps, the imagination 
has a further liberty ; it may be allowed to depicture, 
in language of an animated key, the equity of thoſe 
laws which are thus adminiſtered, even at the very 
fountain, to the pooreſt ſuitor; it may ſet forth the 
value of that right, by which the preſent caſe, of an 
extent comparatively inſignificant, claims attention 
and redreſs; it may trace this right to a ſource by 
which men may be able to appretiate it: but, in this 
point, the influence of the imagination muſt not be 
ſuffered to produce an elaborate harangue : how in- 
eongruous would that appear, when the cauſe and the 


end are reflected upon for a moment! Would you 


employ 
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employ a lever to raiſe a feather? A ſingle figure, 
or one well connected ſentence properly applied, will 


probably fulfil every purpoſe the imagination will 
have to effect in a caſe like this. 


Fourthly, you have to conſider the high authorities 
whom you addreſs, I mention this the more parti- 
cularly, becauſe the judgment of young men is here 
frequently miſled. Impreſſed (and very juſtly im- 
preſſed) with an awe of the dignity of a court of 
judicature, their minds imbibe a ſolemn caſt that will 
communicate itſelf to the tone of the voice, the turns 
of the countenance, and to every geſture of the body. 
This, by degrees, degenerates into a habit; and when 
theſe impreſſions, through a long intercourſe with the 
ſubje&, continue no longer, or, at leaſt, are greatly 
abated, the ſolemnity of tone and feature remain, and, 
by long uſage, communicate themſelves inſenſibly 
alike to the moſt important and moſt inſignificant 
occaſions, And the reaſon of this is, the imagination 
is let wildly looſe ; conſequently, by aſſigning to it its 
proper office, the evil will either be wholly prevented 
or preſently removed. Under the undue impreſſion 
have mentioned, the imagination is buſy in creating 
figures and forms of language adapted to its eſtima- 
tion of the dignity of the audience; whereas the na- 
ture of the ſubject alone ought to regulate theſe 
things. Anxious to manifeſt his reverence for the 
aſſembly he is to addreſs, the young ſpeaker conceives 
he cannot be too ſelect or too elevated in his illuſtra- 
tions; utterly forgetful of the nature of his cauſe, 
and of the effect that his pleading is intended to 
produce, 


But 
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But you will aſk, can a barriſter, with any propriety, 
uſe a low and familiar language in addrefling a court 
of juſtice? And if not, to what purpoſe have I intro- 
duced this conſideration ſo particularly? J anſwer, 
that a great deal depends upon the air with which 
language 1s uttered ; from this, the plaineſt forms of 
fpeech may derive a grace, while, on the other hand, 
the beſt conſtructed periods may be rendered inſipid 
and vulgar. I have therefore a further purpoſe to 
anſwer by impreſſing on the ſtudent this laſt con- 
ſideration; an aptitude to the cultivation of that attic 
eaſe in addreſſing the court, that he may neither 
diſguſt by an affected and ill- timed pomp of expreſ- 
fion, or offend by a low and ungentleman-like rude- 
nefs. This is a rare and a happy art. 

Take this ſubje& well into conſideration : enlarge 
upon the ideas I have thrown out to you, and, above 
all, accuſtom yourſelf to examine them; and if they 
prove falſe, correct them. Only be not over haſty to 
condemn without examining at all; that is an unfair 
and cruel practice, and ſhould be difcountenanced by 
every man of a liberal education. 

What I, have given you for an example, with re- 
ſpect to the government of the imagination, muſt be 
applied to all the varieties of importance which will 
ine vitably characteriſe the cauſes that occur in the 
courſe of a lengthened practice; and it will be no in- 
curious ſubject of obſervation to remark, how many 
ſhades of the influence of imagination will ariſe, as it 
were, from this variety, and be applicable to an ade- 
quate repreſentation of riſing degrees of loſs, of op- 


preſſion, and of injuſtice. 
| n 
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in the court of chancery, the ſubjects of the advo- 
cate's eloquence are of a more abſtruſe learning than 
thoſe which occur in the courts of common law; but 
even here the powers of the imagination are not 
wholly excluded. The cauſes that are argued in this 
court are uſually of an important nature, and the 
deciſion of the judge is always dictated by a mingled 
principle, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, of legal and 
moral equity; he is therefore to be addreſſed partly 
on the ground of eſtabliſhed law and precedent, and 
partly upon the reaſon upon the thing. Now this lat- 
ter takes 1ts complexion from circumſtances upon 
which the imagination may be ſuffered ſomewhat to 
dilate; fuch as the various ſpecies of injuſtice by 
which men uſually wrong each other; the accidents 
of life, which, though they cannot be foreſeen or pre- 
vented, may nevertheleſs be ameliorated in their con- 
ſequences; the diſtreſſes incident to theſe accidents; 
and many others which, by proper attention, you will 
diſcern. Here the ſoul of a man may be perceived: 
he will work up theſe repreſentations, to ſtrengthen 
and enforce the reaſon of his claims, with an art pecu- 
liar to the eloquent; he will diſcern the extent of his 
opportunity, and while his imagination is permitted 
to dictate a language of animated anger or reproach, 
or expoſtulation, he will ſtill remember, that its 
office is a ſubordinate one, and that it is ſubje& 
particularly to the reſtraints and corrections of the 
judgment. 

If this be true with reſpect to the court of chancery, 
it is equally ſo with reſpect to all the other courts 


which 
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which do not decide wholly upon the principles of the 
common law, up to the higheſt feat of judicature in 
the country, the peers in parliament aſſembled; with 
only this addition, that as they are moſt of them 
courts of appeal, a more enlarged retroſpect ariſes, 
and conſequently there is the greater room for the 
imagination to expand. 

In our courts of criminal juſtice, the feelings are 
with the greateſt propriety addreſſed; but as the 
courſe of thoſe courts allows not of reply on the part 
of the priſoner (except in caſes of high treaſon), the 
imagination is ſufficiently curbed by the ſuggeſtions 
of humanity, which will not permit a man to exert his 
utmoſt force againſt an unfortunate fellow-ſubje& 
whoſe very ſituation at the bar may frequently, of it- 
ſelf, be deemed no incomplete expiation of his offence, 
Upon this particular branch of your profeſſion I will 
not therefore dwell; but content myſelf with obſerv- 
ing, that experience has clearly ſhewn that the ima- 
gination has ſometimes produced, in theſe painful 
exerciſes, no inferior ſpecimens of legal eloquence. 
In fine, I have endeavoured to point out to you, 
in the beſt manner I can, the office of the imagina- 
tion in the oratory of the Engliſh bar; and you muſt, 
in reflecting upon this ſubject, perceive two things: 
firſt, that they are wrong who conſider the buſineſs of 
our courts as incapable of any conſiderable flights of 
eloquence, as far as the imagination is concerned ; 
and ſecondly, the ſuperiority of the reaſoning and 
argumentative powers over thoſe of the imagination 
in this ſyſtem of clocution. 

I muſt 
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I muſt confeſs to you, that I am very earneſt to 
conquer a prejudice which brings the profeſſion of the 
law into great diſrepute. What a tranſporting cir- 
cumſtance of my life would it be ſhould I be able to 
ſubdue 1t ; could I perſuade you, and my other young 
countrymen who are going to the bar, that the ſitua» 
tion of an advocate may rank among the moſt ho- 
nourable upon earth ; but that while eloquence, urba- 
nity, and integrity are forgotten in the purſuit, it will 
lead them only to a more marked and univerſal con- 
tempt ! Why are the great names which once adorned 
the Britiſh courts of juſtice remembered no longer, or, 
if remembered, remembered with negle&t ? They 
who remain muſt, in the courſe of human life, pre- 
ſently depart. Whence then this indifference to ſuch 
bright examples? For God's ſake, let us not be una» 
nimous in the determination to realize the opinions of 
thoſe who hold that ſterility, cunning, and impudence 
muſt unite to form the character of a ſucceſsful 
lawyer. Adieu! 
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. E office of the imagination being thus aſcertained 
and ſettled, we will proceed to inveſtigate that of the 

judgment. 
This faculty of the mind, which we term the judg- 
ment, comprehends by far the nobleſt and moſt uſeful 
powers 
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powers of our neture. Thoſe of the imagination ate 

more extenſive, but a: the ſame time viſionary ; they 
are more gay and alluring, . but they are alſo delu- 
ſive. The one analyzes and corrects our ideas; the 
other is the progenitor of wild and diſſipated fancies, 
The former is vigilant in diſcovering the truth, and 
will lead us up to it with a ſteady hand; the latter 
is almoſt ever employed in depicturing delightful, 
but fallacious ſcenes: the judgment ought there- 
fore ever to be the regulating, and the imagination 
the regulated principle. 

With reſpect to the connection of the judgment 
with the ſubje& immediately before us, I obſerve, that 
its office hath a twofold relation; firſt, to the plead- 
ings of the advocate, and then to the deciſion of the 
judge. Hence my poſition, that the eloquence. of 
the bar is a new, or, at leaſt, a peculiar ſpecies of 
eloquence, which addreſſes the reaſon and not the 
feelings of its auditors ; which ſceks to draw its de- 
ductions from the truth of clear and eſtabliſned facts, 
and not from the chimeras of a heated fancy. 

As far as the reputation and real ſucceſs of an Engliſh 
advocate is concerned, it is of the utmoſt conſequence 
that he poſſeſs a clear and ſettled judgment, in 
reſpect to the real nature of things, to their adapta- 
tion, and to the choice of language adequate to every 
circumſtance and occaſion. | 

I would afk, in the firſt place, what fort of a figure 
that advocate would preſent, who ſhould ſtand up in a 
court of judicature, without having acquired a clear 


comprehenſion of the nature of his caſe, and of its 
6 


various 
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various parts and circumſtances? Would he not ap- 
pear in a moſt ridiculous light? Wandering from this 
to that end of his ſubject, without the power to diſ- 
cern what part to produce, and what to retain: fixing 
by chance upon ſome weak or disjointed member, 
and then, with an unmeaning ſolemnity, dragging it 
forth as the main prop and ſupport of his cauſe; diſ- 
covering his miſtake only by the impatience of his 
auditors, and covered with confuſion at a ſenſe of his 
inability to rectify it: unwilling however to terminate 
his efforts abruptly, he has recourſe to his imagina- 
tion; and this only ſerves to make his weakneſs the 
more conſpicuous, His uncertainty increaſes; he 
continues to heap words upon words without meaning 
or end. Now, in all the violence of anger, he de- 
claims upon the injuſtice, but of what he cannot 
tell. Now he would argue; but, like a man talking 
in his ſleep, he has no ſingle certain poſition on which 
to found his argument. Now he would complain, 
now remonſtrate, now intreat, till, at length, his 
ſpeech becomes a chaos, and nothing but his ſilence 
can reſtore him, and thoſe whom he addreſſes, to 
regularity and the light. 

He, therefore, who has not acquired theſe powers 
of the judgment, and who, conſequently, underſtands 
nothing of their application and office, is in a very 
unhappy caſe as a legal orator. He 1s to addreſs 
men whbſe judgments have been uſually well-in- 
formed, and matured by experience in all matters of 
diſcrimination and reaſon; they know well how to 
eſtimate things upon the firſt view, and are ſecretly 


very 
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very little inclined to pay attention to a ſpeaker who 
is deficient in this grand quality of juridical elo- 
quence. And theſe perſons are placed in ſeats of 
authority, whence every look and every ſentiment 
has weight with the ſurrounding public ; ſo that the 
feelings, and the intereſt of the ſpeaker, are equally 


involved in the unhappy conſcquences of his want of 


judgment. 

How different from this humiliating ſituation is that 
of the argumentatively eloquent pleader. He has 
learnt to diſtinguiſh the important from the unim- 
portant, the real from the 1maginary, the true from 
the falſe. By underſtanding the office of the judg- 
ment in ſubjects of legal oratory, he avoids the dif. 
grace of truſting to an unbridled imagination ; he 
knows that words, however highly ſounding, that 
figures, however captivating, will avail little in in- 
fluencing the judgments of thoſe who are chiefly 
bound to decide by the doctrines of eſtabliſhed laws, and 
who will judge by the rules of truth and reaſon. He 
reflects that the puerilities of declamation have long 
loſt their charm over philoſophical realities in the 
courts of Engliſh juriſprudence; and that the ſtudies 
of the perſons who preſide there have been directed to 
the eſtabliſhment of their talents in a rational and in- 
veſtigating eloquence ; he therefore directs his utmoſt 
powers to ſucceed in this honourable path. And what 


is the reſult? An order, a brevity, a perſpicuity moſt 


charming to contemplate, will mark all his ſpeeches; 
every circumſtance. that can aid, or that may injure or 
defeat his argument, is properly conſidered and diſ- 


poſed. - 
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poſed. This is brought forward with a modeſt, yet 
manly aſſurance, that is partly produced and partly 
hidden with an art, that is peculiar to this exerciſe of 
the judgment; in ſhort, all is plain, clear, and obvi- 
ous to the comprehenſion; no time is waſted in cir- 
cumlocutory and painful explanations : the attention 
of the judge accompanies this happy advocate through 
all the ſtages of his reaſoning. 

But the office of the judgment, in this reſpect, is 
not confined to the diſcrimination of circumſtances, 
or their mere arrangement. When they are brought 
together in the mind and memory of the pleader, it 
will teach him how to adapt them in the way of dila- 
tion or compreſſion. Thus, for inſtance, is he en- 
gaged in a cauſe which, though important in the con- 
ſequences of its deciſion, is yet not involved in much 
intricacy, either of moral or legal circumſtance ; it 
mult, however, be ſupported and explained by ſome 
adducement of facts, and by arguments: theſe he will 
bring forward in their order, and diſpoſe of them 
with care and attention. But he will not labour at 
them; he will not, with an important deliberation, 
and with a look foreboding great profundity of diſ- 
quiſition, bring forward an elaborate ſucceſſion of 
politions and deductions to demonſtrate: that which is 
ſelf-evident, even though it be the moſt prominent 
circumſtance of his caſe: nor, on the other hand, 
will he run over with a puerile haſte thoſe arguments 
upon which the very eſſence and ſpirit of his cauſe 
depend. | | 

From all theſe faults a well formed judgment will 
fave the pleader; of how great conſequence it 1s 


P there- 
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therefore to improve this admirable faculty, I need 


not ſurely ſay. At the ſame time it may be remarked, 
that this is not the work of an hour; many efforts, 
much application, a long experience, and, I may add, 
a natural ſtrength of intellect, are neceſſary to effect 
ehis purpoſe. It will be urged, perhaps, that theſe 
are accidents which ſeldom unitedly happen to any 
man: granted. But few men are in the common 
nature of things calculated to adorn the ſcience they 
profeſs: but this is beſide our queſtion ; the terms of 
which propoſe, that the judgment hath an office to 


_ fulfil effential to the perfection of legal eloquence. 
Now every man who profeſſes to become an advocate, 
according to the principle I laid down in a former 

letter, profeſſes impliedly to fulfil the terms upon 


which that character is founded. One of theſe terms 
is eloquence, and one of the conſtituent parts of elo- 
quence is a clear judgment; he, therefore, who has 


not a clear judgment cannot poſſeſs eloquence, and 


he who has not eloquence leaves one of the primary 
terms of his profeſſional agreement unfulfilled ; and 


the corollary is a proportionate inferiority and diſgrace. 


The language is the laſt thing I propoſe to con- 
fider, at preſent, among the ſubjects of the powers of 


de judgment. And in this I ſhall include all the ex- 


ternal ſigns of eloquence by which the paſſions are 


demonſtrated and attached, and by which alone they- 
are enabled to communicate their own ſentiments, 


and to influence thoſe of others. 
Whenever the judgment fills up the office for which 
13 is deſigned with reſpect to legal eloquence, it will 
| | influence 
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influence the language of the ſpeaker; it will give it 
a ſimple, yet a dignified tone; it will render it plain 
to the moſt bounded capacity, yet acceptable to the 
moſt attic ear; it will baniſh equally the unmeaning 
inſipidity of dulneſs, and the proud inflations and pert 
niceties of pedantry and ſelf- conceit: nor does it ſtop 
wholly here. It regulates every motion of the body; 
and the featurns of the face, by which ſo much is ex- 
preſſed, are ſubject to its laws: it gives to the one 
every decent and neceſſary grace, and to the other all 
that variety of animation which never fails to intereſt 
the hearer; it reſtrains every unnatural violence, and 

repels every diſguſting eccentricity. | 
Ils have ſpoken of the judgment as the regulator of 
the imagination ; but it has a peculiarly important 
province in reſpe& of the buſineſs in our courts, 
wherein the imagination has little or no concern: I 
mean the examination of witneſſes ; and although this 
does not come within the idea we are apt to form of 
eloquence, yet as it is a very extenſive and important 
duty, and is immediately under the juriſdiction of the 
judgment, of whoſe office we are now treating, I have 
thought proper to introduce ſome mention. of the 

connection between them in this place. 5 

Over the performance of this duty, the judgment 
has a very important government; inſomuch, that if 
it be not intimately conſulted, very enormous errors 
will moſt probably be the conſequence. Nor will this 
appear at all wonderful, when we conſider the natural 
and artful intricacies of the human mind, and the ne- 
ceſſity that exiſts for accurately tracing them, if we 
FE would 
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would diſcover the truth. In the proſecution of this 


taſk, the moſt brilliant talents of the fancy will little 


aid us; its ſucceſs depends upon the cool, deliberate 
powers of the judgment, which firſt of all mark out 


the proper path, and then unceaſingly purſue it. The 


talents of the fancy are of a wandering and unſteady 


nature: the latter will never loſe ſight of its object; 


no ſhifts, no evaſions, will be able to eſcape its pene- 
tration, or elude its graſp. 


It will prevent, where its influence prevails, all im- 


pertinent and trifling queſtions, ſo derogatory from 
the true dignity of the advocate to aſk, and ſo un- 
worthy of an Engliſhman to anſwer. It will not op- 


preſs the timid or miſlead the unwary ; it will, never- 
theleſs, ſtrike home to the heart: it will detect the 
prevaricating, and repreſs the froward witneſs; it will 


ſearch to the inmoſt ſoul, and, with an irreſiſtible 


arm, drag forth the reluctant confeſſion to the light. 
It will teach the boſom it inhabits to ſcorn the im- 


pulſes of a low and vulgar cunning; but it will, at the 


fame time, awaken to every prudential maxim, and 
give vigour to every cautious ſentiment. 


Theſe are the extenſive and important offices of the 
judgment; theſe will be the conſequences of its influ- 


ence. I might enlarge upon this topic almoſt without 
end; I might enumerate a thouſand particulars, in 


Which its powers are neceſſary to the youthful bar- 
riſter; but I would with to inſtruc without being 


techous to you. 
Let us pauſe a moment, my friend; let us take a 


wrankent retroſpect of what we have advanced reſpeC- 
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ing legal eloquence: the reſting · places ought not to 
be rare where the journey is long. ä 
We have been taking a view of the general nature 


of eloquence, and we have found that it is calculated 


for the purpoſe of perſuaſion; we have ſeen that this 
purpoſe is attained in various ways, according to the 
faſhions and opinions of different ages. And it ap- 
pears, after making all due allowance for phyſical in- 
fluences, that in proportion as the ſound principles of 
law and government are underſtood, and their forms 
eſtabliſned in any country, the mode of eloquence 
beſt calculated to produce a good effect will be that 
which is addreſſed to the judgment; and we have 
perceived that eloquence 1s a genus which may be 
diverſified into variety of ſpecies. 

From this general ſtatement of our doctrine, we 
have proceeded to an application of it to our own 
country ; which we have found well calculated in 
theſe reſpects, and, I may here alſo add, in the native 
diſpoſition of its inhabitants, to be impreſſed by theſe 
reaſoning and argumentative modes of eloquence, 
Among the modern nations of Europe, theſe modes 
of eloquence have not obtained; and what is the 
reaſon ? However elegant their manners, or ſublime 
their genius may be, they by no means appear to 
have arrived at that ſtability of government, or at 
thoſe perſpicacious views of juridical truth, which 
characteriſe the attainments of our own country, 
Thence we have gone on to examine how far the 
buſineſs and forms of our courts of judicature are 
| P 3 friendly 
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triendly and inimical to the exhibition of that peculiar 


mode of eloquence, from which, although the cool. 


neſs of analytical demonſtration may form its grand 


conſtituent principle, the fervour of the imagination 


is by no means baniſhed. 


And now what concluſion ſhall we draw from 
this inveſtigation? For my part, I ſolemnly proteſt 
to you, I have no other aim than to eſtabliſh a right 
judgment, to exalt our profeſſion in the eſtimation of 
its friends, and to ſecure it againſt the attacks of its 


enemies. Reflect, for a moment, upon this matter. 


Does the Engliſh bar furniſh to the advocate no op- 
portunities of a pleaſing and animated eloquence ? 


Muſt his mouth be for ever cloſed? his ears for 


ever ſhut to every ſound of harmony ? Are the cauſes 
that come before its tribunals univerſally of ſo baſe a 
nature that they cannot produce any ſentiment but 
that of ſubtilty or boldneſs? Is its atmoſphere fo truly 


Beœeotian, that no ray of light can penetrate its gloom ? 


If there be any ground for ſo foul an aſperſion, for 
Heaven's ſake, let us, at leaſt, endeavour to clear it 


away; let us demonſtrate to the man of letters, of 
Integrity, and of talent, that a Britiſh court of juſtice 


affords a fair field for exertion. But, I repeat, it de- 


pends upon the profeſiors of the law to do this, and 


to wipe off an unworthy odium, which, whether it be 
founded in falſehood or in truth, will affect them with 
the world; and it can be removed only by an unre- 
mitting and univerſal example of truth, of honour, of 
urbanity, and of wiſdom, 4 


Having 


4 
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Having thus ſpoken of the offices of the imagin- 
ation and the judgment in regard to legal eloquence, 
[ will ſpecifically, but curſorily, treat of thoſe mental 
and perſonal qualities which are calculated to give 
effect to their influences. Nor, I truſt, will you con- 
ſider this as impertinent to our main deſign; for 
although I am aware that he who poſſeſſes a ſound 
judgment will preſently diſcover the importance of 
the particulars upon which I propoſe to comment, 
and which do in truth flow from it, yet it may not 
be wholly unneceſſary ſometimes to remind thoſe of 
their duty who already know it; and to thoſe who 
know it not, it cannot be too particularly diſplayed, 
Farewe] ! | 


— —__ __—__—— 
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[ coNSIDER the judgment and the imagination as the 
conſtituent parts of eloquence; without them nothing 
great or noble will ever be atchieved by any man who 
may attempt to ſuſtain the character of an orator, or, 
to confine the deſcription to our ſubject, of an advocate 
in the Britiſh courts of juſtice. Bur theſe are filent 
and fecret principles, and inviſible to human inveſti- 
cation ; they are diſcovered only through the palpable 
mediums of ſpeech and action, and by the diverſe 
characters that mark theſe enſigns of the internal ſtate 
of the mind. It will not therefore, I hope, be diſ- 
pleaſing or uſeleſs to inveſtigate, for a few moments, 
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the advantages that ariſe from poſſeſſing the talent of 
ſpeech and action: the diſadvantages that, on the con- 
trary, reſult from the want of them, and the means 
by which they may be attained and improved. And, 
firſt, of the faculty of ſpeech. 

A man may have acquired by commendable in- 
duſtry vaſt ſtores of valuable learning, he may poſ- 
ſeſs from nature a vigorous mind; but he may till 
want that faculty of ſpeech which we denominate, 
properly enough, fluency; becauſe ſuch faculty is 
indeed no neceſſary conſequence of thoſe valuable 
qualities, and it is therefore important to acquire 
and improve it by actual labour, 


True it 1s, that many of the moſt pleaſing and im- 


portant arts of life do not abſolutely require it in 
order to attain perfection in them; ſuch as poetry, 
mulic, painting, the ſcience of phyſic, and the pro- 
feſſion of arms. The hiſtory of our own, and of other 
countries, abounds with inſtances of poets, muſicians, 
painters, phyſicians, and ſoldiers, who have left behind 
them monuments of their genius, their learning, and 
their courage, that will never fail to excite the ad- 
miration of poſterity; tut who have ſometimes ſo 
miſerably failed to expreſs themſelves in any thing 
like a ſerics of extemporaneous language, as to excite 
no little wonder in the minds of contemplative men 
at this ſtrange diſcordance between the powers of 
thought, and thoſe of expreſſion. But, on the other 
hand, there are profeſſions, of a molt excellent and 
honourable nature, in which great eminence can be 
obtained by the powers of extemporaneous eloquence, 
or the faculty of ſpeech alone. 


Amongſt 
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Amongſt theſe is to be numbered, in a very eſpecial 
manner, the profeſſion of the law. In the exerciſes 
of the forum, every thing depends upon eaſe and 
fluency of ſpeech. The talent is rendered a peculiar 
one: two circumſtances have rendered it ſo; the 
variety and the inſtantaneouſneſs of the occaſions. 
Hence not only terſeneſs and elegance are required 
from the advocate upon important and elaborate mat- 
ters, but a quickneſs of expreſſion alſo, calculated for 
ſhort and ſhrewd debate; for you muſt have obſerved 
that there are numberleſs occaſions, in the courſe of 
practice, in which a readineſs of obſervation and reply 
have ſtood him in better ſtead, than all the moſt ſolid 
powers of the judgment combined together at that 
moment could perform. Men are apt ro be caught by 
that activity of ſpeech, which, as it is often the talent of 
an inferior mind, is not to be regarded as the ſtandard 
of great powers; but which will ever be advantageous 
to them in this fort of commerce with the world. 
The minds of very few men are patient of long or 
thorough inveſtigation, even where the thing in con- 
templation requires it; much leis will it be born 
where the determinate quality of the ſubject is hght- 
neſs and velociry. For this reaſon, I have ſeen much 
impatience in a court where a man of ſuperior under- 
ſtanding, but of a deliberative turn, and ſlow of 
ſpeech, has been many minutes gravely combating 
the trivial poſition of ſome artful adverſary, who, 
though his inferior in every other reſpect, knew he 
could conquer him in this. In ſuch a caſe, to what 
end ſerved his profundity ? However valuable it might 
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be on another occaſion, at this moment no man at- 
tended to it but with pain and reluctance : where ten 
words of a gay and lively import would have abaſhed 
his adverſary, and procured him a triumph, five hun- 
dred have been uttered with prodigious labour only to 
produce him vexation and defeat, 

I grant that the injuſtice of this ſpirit among men 
(for an injuſtice in ſome degree it certainly is,) may 
be complained of; but I may aſk you, my dear friend, 
as a man of the world, What purpoſe will the com- 
plaint anſwer? It is an injuſtice that pervades, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, all ranks and ſocieties of men; and 
though the philofopher, abſtracted from the world, 
may do right to ſhew men this, as well as all their 
other failings, in as ſtrong a light as he can, yet it will 
be no mean or unworthy policy in the man who is an 
active member of ſuch a community, to prepare him- 
ſelf for meeting that which he cannot by any means 
avoid. The language of complaint from ſuch a cha- 
racer will be at once diſguſting and unavailing. 

Again, in the examination of witneſſes this fluency 
is a very happy talent, How many queſtions, very 
excellent and pointed to the matter in hand, have ut- 
terly loſt their force before all the words of which 
they are compoſed have entirely quitted the mouth of 
the ſpeaker? The right of interrogation generally 
preſuppoſes a degree of authority in the interrogator ; 
and authority 1s accompanied with dignity, and dignity 
produces awe in the mind of the hearer ; now author- 
ity is firm, and dignity is equable and eaſy in its terms. 
If, then, a man inveſted with this authority of interro- 
gation 
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gation faulter and heſitate for words, it is generally 
underſtood to be a ſign of fear or weakneſs, which, 
when contraſted with the idea of dignity, immediately 
produces contempt ; and he who contemns another 
will not often be very ſolicitous to anſwer his queſtions 
with care, It is true the dread of his oaths or of the 
court may induce a witneſs to ſpeak the truth ; but the 
common feelings of vanity in a man will not permit 
ſuch a ſource, when it is the only one, to prove very 
ſatisfactory either to the advocate or his client. 

An intereſted witneſs, in the hands of a ready exa- 
miner, even though he be not a man of great parts, 
will frequently be ſurpriſed out of the truth which he 
had determined to hide, The multitude and variety 
of queſtions, not aſked, perhaps, with the exacteſt 
jadgment, but running one upon the heels of another, 
with a wonderful rapidity, amaze and frighten him; he 
conceives there are multitudes yet behind ; he con- 
cludes that all his ſecrets are diſcovered ; he confeſſes 
every thing in mere deſpair. 

Not ſuch is the influence of that advocate who, 
with greater mental powers, is deficient in this uſeful 
and neceflary facility; his judgment points out, with 
little difficulty, perhaps, the queſtions that are proper 
to be aſked, but, by ſome unhappy influence, he has 
no adequate expreſſions at command. This very want 
of words produces not only heſitation, bur, in the end, 
queſtions full of words, and arriving with difficulty at 
the propoſed point. While all this is preparing, what 
is the witneſs about? Does he ſuffer theſe immenſe 
ſpaces of leiſure to paſs unemployed ? Oh, no; he is 
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framing anſwers, by which he may hope at once to 


elude confeſſion and perplex his loitering examiner, 
Here, therefore, every thing is loſt; the truth, of all 
things the moſt material, the time of the court, and 
the reputation of the advocate ; and, what is extreme- 
ly mortifying, in addition, falſe concluſions are apt to 
be drawn, and unjuſt diſtinftions made ; for mankind 


will judge by what they ſee and hear. They ſeldom 


rake much pains to dive into the internal conſtruction 
of the mind; they are therefore delighted with that 
which is obvious to the ſenſe ; they care not to exa- 
mine that which is, in any degree, obſcured ; nor will 


they pay much attention to the propriety of their at- 


tachments or diſguſts. It behoves men of under- 
ſtanding, therefore, to add ſome degree of embelliſh- 


ment to the ſolid and ponderous judgment; not they 


alone, ſociety is alſo concerned; their ſupineneſs may 
occaſion great injuſtice to chemſelves and a very falſe 
notion of excellence 1n the world, and the world is in 
their keeping. | 

But it is not in theſe colloquial departments only 
that fluency of ſpeech is neceſſary to the lawyer; in 
thoſe elaborate addreſſes, of which an eſtabliſhed 
practice produces numberleſs occaſions in the ſupe- 
rior courts, it is highly eſſential. What a plenitude 
and variety of expreſſion do not theſe demand! To 
poſſeſs and excerciſe this, and at the ſame time to re- 


member the ſubject in diſcuſſion, is, indeed, the act of 


a maſter ; but it is a poſſible act. The ſubjects of hti- 
eation are fubjects in which the intereſts, the feelings, 
and the humours of men are concerned; therefore, 


he 
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he who hath this faculty of ready ſpeech will be able 
to render even the harangues of buſineſs in ſome 
degree pleaſing and intereſting ; and this is certainly 
very neceſſary, for, notwithſtanding the apparent ſell- 
iſnneſs of men in what concerns their own welfare, it 
is not without difficulty that they bend a continued at- 
tention to a long and methodical inveſtigation of it. A 
ſuperficial man, even in caſes of importance, if he 
poſſeſs a livelineſs and rapidity of ſpeech, will be often 
more welcome than the heſitating tedious man of 
judgment. Thoſe obſervations that are caſually made 
in common life are demonſtrative rather of a general 
ſentiment than of a particular opinion, and are gene- 
rally true: I will adduce one in illuſtration of my ſub- 
jet. How often do people ſay, when deſcribing a 
ſpeaker, „ Why, to be ſure there is not much depth 
« in him, but then, he is never at a loſs ; he ſpeaks 
« charmingly ; his words ſeem always ready!“ On 
the other hand I cannot bear to hear that man: 1 
« dare ſay he is a very wiſe man; but he keeps me 
« in conſtant pain; he ſeems always fo much in want 
« of words, that abſolutely one expects he will every 
«© moment ſtop in the middle of his ſpeech. I would 
« rather give up my lawſuit than be bound to hear 
e that man ſpeak frequently,” Now I ſay this is a 
very common ſentiment, expreſſed by the vulgar, in- 
deed, but by which the wiſe man is not wholly unaf- 
fected; and, perhaps, I ſhall be forgiven if I ſay, that 
it is not by the ſuffrage of the wiſe alone that the 
advocate riſes in his profeſſion. 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall be under no pain leſt you ſhould miſtake me 
as laying down theſe general obſervations as true in 
their own nature ; when I ſaid they were true, I could 
only mean in the light of expreſſing a common opi- 
nion. If I were to be aſked whether I preferred the 
ſuperficial lively man, or the ſlow man of judgment, 1 
would anſwer, “If I conſult my ears and my imagin- 
« ation, the former ; but if I appeal to the nobler 
© judgment of reaſon, the latter.” This queſtion, 
however, would only ariſe upon the ground of the 
impoſſibility of the union of the folid and the lively 

talents; a principle by no means incontrovertible. 


Beſides all this, there is another advantage attending 


this happy faculty: men who have accuſtomed them- 
ſelves to ſpeak with fluency generally know better 
how and when to conclude than their tardy brethren ; 
for it is not univerſally true, that men who ſpeak with 
pain are in haſte to make an end. Perſons who are 
conſcious of any defect, are uſually very induſtrious to 
convince the world that they do not labour under it : 
the advocate, therefore, who has every word to ſeek, 
will prolong the ſearch, to convince his auditory that 
it is needleſs ; this is art; but, acting more from na- 
ture, he continues to ſpeak, becauſe he continually finds 
he has left much unſaid; in ſhort, he fees the point at 
which he ought to aim, but knows not how to get at 
it; he has juſt ideas of the ſubject he is handling, but 
the adequate expreſſion cludes his graſp. The ready 
ſpeaker, it is true, is apt to talk, becauſe he finds it 
eaſy ; but then he has, perhaps, ſome jealouſy of re- 
putation 
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putation about him; and when he has ſaid a remark- 
ably good thing, will leave off that he may not injure 
it. Thus contrary is the effect from its apparent cauſe; 
but in reality both the one and the other of theſe 
effects participate in the ſame nature, and ſpring from 
one common ſource. 

Need I dwell any longer upon this topic? Every 
man, even of the moſt limited underſtanding, muſt 
perceive the nature of theſe advantages and inconve- 
niences; and he will preſently be able to add many 
more which will ariſe from his experience and diſcern- 
ment; arguments will therefore be unneceſſary to con- 
vince him, that the one mult be ſought, and the other 
avoided, It remains only to ſhew that this faculty 
may be acquired and improved ; and then to ſpeak of 
the methods by which this deſirable end may be 
obtained. 

As to the firſt of theſe propoſitions, I am aware 
it may be objected, that in our own age we have 
had ſeveral great lawyers who have not been remark- 
able for their powers of ſpeech. I will grant this, and 
add too, that their names will be had in moſt honour- 
able remembrance while this nation remains upon the 
earth: and it may be further ſaid, that if theſe powers 
had been of great importance, or could have been at- 
tained, they would not have been neglected by theſe 
noble characters: but, without remarking that the 
falhions of the age in which ſome of theſe men have 
lived have not been very friendly to eloquence, I may 
anſwer, that, on the other hand, many exalted legal 
characters within our own remembrance have derived 
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no mean proportion of their fame from this ſource of 


elocution, and have laboured in its cultivation as 


though they were convinced of its importance. Here 


then we ſtand upon equal ground : but we do not ſtop 
here ; from that which has been done, a poſitive con- 
ſequence may be drawn ; but that which has not been 
done is a mere negative, and can furniſh no proof. 
Plainly then it appears, that if the human mind has, 
through any medium whatever, manifeſted certain 
powers in one inſtance, every being that partakes of 
the ſame nature may be ſuppoſed to be capable, in 
ſome degree or other, of ſimilar powers; and if the 
exertion of thoſe powers has in one inſtance been 
conſidered as an excellence, why ſhould it be thought 
unneceſſary in another? Upon this principle it is 
we ſee that when men become gregarious in various 
claſſes, the individuals of each claſs poſſeſs in common, 
fimilar arts and turns of manners, the poſſeſſion of 
which arifes not from any particular innate talents, but 
from the influence of birth, education, and other for- 
tuitous circumſtances ; and which the individuals of 
another claſs, who now are engaged in different pur- 
fuits, might have poſſeſſed as completely, and have ex- 

erciſed as ſucceſsfully under ſimilar influences. | 
Fluency of ſpeech I conceive to be an art, and, like 
any other art, it is to be acquired by obſervation and 
diligence. The faculty of uttering ſounds is a native 
property, and cannot be acquired any more than a 
certain tone of voice, or height of figure, or any other 
incident of the animal œconomy; but to ſpeak quickly 
or ſlowly, in this or in that key, is as much a mode as 
: walking 
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walking or running, opetitng or ſhutting our eyes, or 
performing any other mechanical movement of the 
body. The powers of the mind are, in their own 
nature, ſtrong and active; its inclinations, on the con- 
trary, are uſually averſe from much exertion; but the 
powers are its native properties, and are derived im- 
mediately from the Deity; the inclinations are modes, 
and may be gained or loſt by a thouſand external 
circumſtances. Now, many of the qualities of the 
body depend not ſo much upon the powers as upon 
the inclinations of the mind; and, among others, this 
mode of ſpeech which we call fluency. When the 
ſluggiſh mental propenſities prevail, they are mani- 
felted by a thouſand ſlow and heavy movements of the 
body: and if there be no motive to greater exertion, 
from intereſt or emulation, they will, in time, form a 
rooted and inveterate habit. 

On the other hand, place a man thus 3 the do- 
minion of inertion, among perſons whoſe minds are 
active, or once make him clearly perceive that his in- 
tereſts are at ſtake, the powers of his mind will ſlum- 


ber no longer; they will burſt the bands by which the 


inclinations. have bound them; and when once tho- 
roughly rouſed, they will induce activity of motion, 
ſpeech, and every other action of the body. Were 
this univerſally the caſe, all men would be active, but 
in different degrees, according to the different pro- 

portions of their mental ſtrength. | 
But a leſs obvious morive than any of theſe will 
produce this change of modes. Let a man who is, as 
We uſually fay, naturally flow of ſpeech, move a con- 
Q ſidgrable 
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Thirdly, aecuſtom yourſelf, when you are alone, to 
ſtate caſes, to raiſe objections, and ſolve them; to exa- 
mine witneſſes, to propoſe queſtions, and anſwer them; 
from theſe let others ariſe ; then examine your queſ- 
tion; ſee where it might be ſhortened, how it might 
be rendered more pointed: thence riſe into ſome 
elaborate argument; dart upon ſome objections; diſ- 
criminate, reaſon, declaim ; omit no particular in 
which you may try your ſtrength in the facility of lan- 
ouage. In ſhort, be very frequent; when thus alone, 
in the exerciſe of this forenſic talent; never fail to 
conceive yourſelf to be in a full court of juſtice. Car- 
ry alſo into your retirement the faults you have ob- 
ſerved in others and in yourſelf in this reſpect; there 
ſee how you could have given animation to this or that 
ſentiment, and ſtrength or beauty to this or that pe- 
riod. Recollect the examples that have occurred to 
your obſervation in the courſe of the day, which you 
would wiſh to-imitate in this particular; preſerve thoſe 
various turns of ſpeech that have communicated an 
enlivening vigour to the attention; imitate them; en- 
deavour to excel them ; at all events impreſs them on 
your memory. You will thus by degrees awaken 
dormant powers that you never ſuſpected you poſſeſſ- 
ed ; you will attain to an excellence very important to 
you in its own nature, but of which, perhaps, you 
never dreamt. 

I might extend the number of theſe rules ; but thoſe 
that have been mentioned may be regarded as a very 
ſufficient ſpecimen: and, beſides, I would not, while 


endeavouring, by the ſubject of my letter, to excite 
your 
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your attention, fatigue it by its length. In my next I 
ſhall treat briefly of Correctneſs. Adieu! | 
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Tus Correctneſs whereof I now ſpeak is not con- 
fined entirely to the preciſeneſs of grammatical rules, 
it extends itſelf over every department of elocution; 
it is ſeen in every expreſſion of the ſuccefsful legal 
orator ; it will influence all his poſitions, ſtatements, 
and deductions; it will produce that continuation of 
order and connection throughout his arguments, which 
at once pleaſes the ear and tends to influence the judg- 
ment. | e 

Even in general declamation, it will become the 
orator to convince his audience that he has ſome par- 
ticular aim, and that he remembers it. Nothing is 
more diſguſting to perſons of good ſenſe than a ram- 
bling, unſettled effuſion of words, (uſually engendered 
by ignorance or affectation,) even upon ſubjects that 
no way affect the intereſts or the reaſon of men. But 
where we attend to a perſon who is to argue upon to- 
pics in which numbers are concerned either for them- 
ſelves or others, in which the mind is waiting, as It 
were, for the elucidation of ſome obſcure principle, 
wherein the property, or reputation, or life of a fellow- 
ſubject may depend; it is not to be born that, by 
the incorrectneſs of his language, the confuſion of his 
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ſentiments and arguments, he ſhould involve every 
thing he preſumes to touch in the clouds of obſcur- 
ity. Little does it boot that his ideas, when they are 
analyſed in the cloſet, are found to be juſt; the hour 
of deliberation is over; in that hour when it was want- 
ed, the light was not to be had; wrong may therefore 
have been donc which cannot now be redreſſed; and, at 
all events, if the wildom of the judge has rectificd the 
folly of the advocate, or averted its confequences, this 
cannot oſten be repeated, nor, in truth, will there be oc- 
caſion; men are not uſually ſond of employing thoſe in 
the management of their concerns, who, however wile 
and learned, are, nevertheleſs, unable to give a clear 
and fatisfatory account of them. | 
There is a greater art in the correctneſs I mean than 
is generally imagined : this will preſently be. found to 
be true if we conſult our daily experience. Even in 
books, written by men who have an eſtabliſhed name 
for learning and ingenuity, that are the conſequence of 
much previous ſtudy, and that are compoſed in the 
cloſet, where the mind and the body are abſtracted 
from the influence of thoſe external circumſtances that 
are apt to agitate and diſcompoſe them; in books, I 
ſay, thus written, is this correctneſs frequently ſought 
in vain, How much more difficult, then, muſt it be 
to attain to and preſerve it amid the contentions of the 
forum, with no other time for reflection than the pre- 
ſent moment, and no ather mode of communication than 
immediate words ! Yet, difficult as this duty may ap- 


pear to be, the performance of it is indiſpenſable to the 
advocate. 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall confine my obſervations upon this ſubject to 
two points, firſt, a correctneſs in language, and, ſecond- 
ly, in general arrangement. And [I will here repeat, 
once for all, the maxim which I have more than once 
inculcated ; you muſt ſupply by your own reflection 
what I omit; and this is doubly neceſſary, as 1 may, 
through my own incapacity or want of foreſight, paſs 
over ſome material obſervation, and the like may hap- 
pen from intention, that you may be induced to exer- 
ciſe your own judgment and diſcretion, and not wholly 
depend upon mine. | 

Firſt, with reſpect to language. The world has a 


claim upon thoſe who are nurſed in the lap of learg- 


ing, not only for greater knowledge than ordinary men 
are ſuppoſed to poſſeſs, but for a language ſuitable in 


its correctneſs to the pains that have been beſtowed 


upon their education; but the barriſter is this charag- 
ter, and he is bound to ſatisfy this claim. I ſpeak of 
it with more ſolemnity, perhaps, than the occaſion may 
ſeem to warrant ; but it appears to me that the repu- 
tation of learning and of gentlemanly qualifications de- 
pends a great deal upon it; and this is a reputation 
that indiſputably ought to characterize the advocate, 
A man who has his ears and will exerciſe them, can- 
not be inſenſible of the reproach which frequently aſ- 
fails them who, with the appearance and in the ſitua- 
tion of well educated men, are continually debafing 
themſelves by low and incorrect expreſſions, I truſt 
this is not often the caſe in courts of juſtice ; I honour 
the character of thoſe who appear there, and am de- 
lighted when I fee it well filled, I therefore forbear to 
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remark upon the ill uſe of particular words or of their 
governments and relations, or I ſhould obſerve how dif- 
pleaſing muſt be the found in the attic ear of a ſcho- 
Jar when ſingulars and plurals are confounded together, 
when adverbs and adjectives are groſsly miſtaken for 
each other; in ſhort, when the delicate proprieties and 
accuracies of language are abuſed or neglected. 

But whether the fa& be ſo or not, it will by no 
means be improper to put you upon' your guard: a 
Britiſh court of judicature is an awtul auditory ; and 
the man who ſtands up to addreſs it does not addreſs 
legal judges only, but perſons of claſſical diſcernment, 
who know what they have to demand at the hands of 
the ſpeaker, and who will demand it. I fay not this 
to diſcourage but to animate you; and amonęſt the de- 
mands they will make, correctneſs of language vill not 

be the laſt. You may reſt aſſured that very frequent 
deviations in this matter will not only produce, in time, 
bad habits in yourſelf, but a rooted contempt for you 
in the breaſts of others. 

I am prepared to hear you exclaim, in a tone of 
mingled ſurpriſe and indignation, © Is it poſſible you 
cc can ſuſpect me of being guilty of ſo groſs an 
ce error?” My dear friend, I do not ſufpe& you; 
but from that which has happened, we are:iready to 
reaſon upon the poſſibility, at leaſt, of a ſimilar event. 
J have met with men who, with every advantage of 
education and a good judgment, have been thus ne- 
gle&tul. I do not ſpeak of it as a common inftance ; 
God furbid.I ſhould have reaſon : but, added to 4 
* reſpect for the ander of the bar, La 
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anxious, perhaps too deeply fo, leſt you ſhould,” by any 
means, render yourſelf W ws being one . at 
the head of it. y 

I characterize this habit rather as * effect of neglls 
gence than ignorance, Few men in your ſituation err 
ignorantly in this reſpect ; it is, therefore, if not abſo- 
lutely rooted, preſently removed; muc!; better is it, 
however, and more conſonant with the true legal prin- 
ciple, to prevent the evil than to incur the neceſſity of 
repairing it. For this purpoſe I cannot adviſe you to 
better means than thoſe which I pointed out in my laſt 
letter for the attainment of fluency of ſpeech: I may, 
indeed, add to theſe the recommendation of frequent 
written compoſitions ; by theſe this aptitude to cor- 
rectneſs may be confirmed into a general and involun- 
tary practice; and you need not, as far as correctneſs 
is concerned, ſhew them to any living mortal; ſor. it 
is not the information of what correctneſs means, but 
the habit of uſing it, that you want. 

This will probably appear to you a very laviſh Jo 
unneceſſary taſk : 1! you think you can do without it, 
be it ſo. Remember, however, it has been the prac- 
tice , more or leſs, of almoſt every man who has been 
.eminent for correctneſs of language ; and I need only 
ſay it has been particularly recommended to young 
men by the great maſters of oratory among the an- 
cients whoſe works have reached us; and though it 
ſhould be objected that their language, from its pecu- 
liarities, required that nicety which a language leſs re- 
gulated by particular metrical governments cannot 
require, yet that would only be begging the queition ; 


it 
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it would by no means be proving the inutility of the 
Practice. 

I omit to ſpeak in this place of the nature of pe- 
dantry, or of an affected niceneſs of expreſſion ; nor 
will I now attempt to demonſtrate to you that the cor- 
rectneſs which I recommend ought to flow from your 
very character; that it ought not to appear to be the 
effort of a mighty labour; that will come under the 
head of general manner, of which 1 propoſe to treat 
JPY: | 

I will now for a moment conſider chewed in its 
255 to ſtyle, and a general arrangement of the ſub- 
ject. 

And here it may be obſerved, correctneſs ſee ms to 
aſſume a ſomewhat different character, and ought, in 
its appropriation to theſe objects, to be denominated 


 elearneſs, becauſe ſtyle and arrangement ſeem to de- 


pend upon powers leſs mechanical than thoſe by 
which mere grammatical diſpoſitions are regulated. 
This may be allowed; but ſtill it does not thence 
follow that theſe may not, for their excellency, have a 
very material dependence upon the habits and modes 
of men; at all events, that they are very important no 
man can deny. In the particular I have juſt before 
been mentioning the offences may not be numerous; 
but a perplexity of ſtyle and a want of arrangement 
more frequently occur. How rare, but how pleaſing 
a quality is that whereby an advocate is enabled to 
-expreſs his thoughts, not only in words blameleſs in 
point of grammatical accuracy, but in combinations of 
thoſe words that convey the idea in its undiminiſhed 
ſtrength 
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ſtrength and beauty! How admirable is that talent 
which connects and regulates and diſpoſes a number 
of ideas in ſuch a manner, that their relations to each 
other are preſerved in beautiful order of ſucceſſion, 
until, at length, their brilliancy and power, which were 
before diſſipated or obſcured, are concentrated to one 
point ! How ably does a ſpeaker, thus happily en- 
dowed, conduct his hearers through every maze, 
marking each diſtinction as it arifes, ſo that the whole 
force of the mind is drawn forth at his will, till at 
length an irrefiſtible ray of brightneſs beams forth, 
and conviction follows! 

A multitude of words will not of themſelves effect 
this; it muſt be the conſequence of an artful and a 
happy diſpoſition of the reflection and the judgment 
of the ſpeaker. Does a man riſe to ſtate a caſe? Let 
him not confound with that ſtatement flying and half- 
formed deductions. Does he intend to make obſerv- 
tions upon this caſe? Let him nat form another caſe 
from his own fancy or inclinations. Is it his intention to 
explain? Let him uſe the plain and nervous language 
of explanation ; let him not mingle with it, by fits and 
ſtarts, the terms of expoſtulation or intreaty. In ſhort, 
he muſt be able, not only to aſſign to ideas and expreſ- 
ſions their proper place, but their proper force alſo ; ſo 
that they whom he addreſſes may not be haraſſed with 
an endleſs confuſion of miſapplied terms and inade- 
quate ideas. 

Every man, in Rating the circumſtances of a caſe 
whereon he is preſently to argue, muſt remember that 
he is telling a tale with which he is no way related but 


as. 
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as the organ or medium whereby it is made knbwn; 
nor ought he to conſider the taſk as a humiliating one. 
The moſt animated and ſublime of ancient ora: 
tors was no leſs remarkable for the clearneſs. and ſim- 
plicity of his ſtatements than for the ſtrength of his 
reaſoning, and the brilliancy and power of his declam. 
ation: the advocate will not, therefore, deſpiſe the 


plain and fimple character of a relator of facts. But 


this character is preſently changed for one of a more 
intereſting nature; he comes forward ready to review 
the circumſtances which he has been ſtating, to com- 
ment upon them, and to ſhew them in their true co- 
lours: he is to reaſon upon them with coolneſs and 
diſcrimination, and to draw from them ſuch conſe- 
quences as may beſt ſuit the purpoſe of his argument: 
and here it is that he is to be particularly clear, not 
confounding facts of one deſcription with thoſe of 
another, but aſſigning to each its proper place, and 
aſſiſtirng, with all his art, truth in its natural opera- 
tion. | 

Upon a curſory view, this may appear to be no diffi- 
cult taſk, but, judging by experience, we ſhall be in- 
clined to doubt whether it be quite fo eaſy as it has 
uſually been thought. I have already obſerved that 
many learned books have been written which have 
failed in this moſt eſſential quality of clearneſs ; much 
more forcibly does this appear in common life, where 
we cannot find, in one inſtance out of a hundred, a 
man or woman (I ſpeak even of the well educated 
part of the ſpecies) who, either by a letter, a method 
that allows time for reflection, or in converſation, 
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where the imagination is compelled to act a quicker 
part, can continue a relation of circumſtances of any 
length with accuracy and preciſion; much leſs are they 
able to follow any ſtatement with a chain of perſpi- 
cuous and well adapted reaſoning. If ſuch be the 
caſe, it appears that this uſe ſul qualification muſt either 
be the effect of great application or the gift of nature: 
in truth, I judge it to depend upon both; upon the 
latter for its exiſtence, and upon the former for its im- 
provements: and herein it differs from that correct- 
ne ſs upon which I have obſerved as belonging to words 
or language alone ; that is a mode, and may there- 
fore be acquired ab initio; this relates to the powers 
of the mind that are diverſified in different charac- 
ters, and it muſt accordingly be planted there, in ſome 
degree or other, by the hand of the Deity. 

The man, indeed, who has not within him this 
power will do well to avoid the bar as a profeſſion; 
and even he who has it, and has yet no inclination to 
Improve it, will not be in a condition very ſuperior : 
it is the eſſence and ſpirit of the legal life. Of the 
neceſſity of this cultivation, therefore, little need to be 
ſaid; it muſt be apparent to every one who will pay 
the leaſt attention to the buſineſs of our courts ; and 
its ſuſceptibility of improvement is only a part of its 
nature, which it partakes in common with almoſt 
every other quality whereof the human mind is ca- 
pable. 

The means by which it may be improved muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be ſimilar to thoſe whereby the improvement 
of all other arts is effected: in this reſpect it becomes 

as 
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as much an art as any other mechanical attainment, 
Obſervation and labour will do much, and in the ex. 

erciſe of theſe let the beſt models be conſulted, and 
the beſt parts of thoſe models be applied to our pur- 
poſe: above all, I again recommend private exerciſes: 
if they are neglected, the efficacy of obſervation will 
be materially weakened ; it is to them, combined with 
reading and remark, that we muſt owe every ſolid ac- 
quiſition. It docs not become the independence and 
dignity of a Britiſh advocate to be without ſtyle or 
arrangement; he has, indeed, a right to make uſe of 
the examples that are before him to aſſiſt him in his 
work, and his attention to them will be meritorious; 
but ſtill the work ſhould be his own. Every man of 
genius thinks, and he faſhions, perhaps, many modes 
of thought by the models he delights to contemplate ; 
the original idea, however, is his own; it ariſes from 
* views and combinations, in the formation of which he 
is aſſiſted by no exterior power. Thus let your ſtyle, 
your arrangement, (the enGgns of your internal pow- 
ers,) however ſtrengthened they may be by applica- 
tion or improved by art, be ſtill your own; let them 
be marked by that native ſimplicity and clearneſs 
which ought to characterize che formation of your 
mind. And how is this nice diſtinction to be under- 
ſtood or practiſed but by continual exertion? And 
can this exertion be made in public? No; it mult 
be made in your own ſtudy, when you are retired 
from the face of day and of the world; there it is 


you mult apply all you learn, and eſtabliſh all you 
acquire. 


It 
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It appears, then, that correctneſs in language is a 
mode, and that 1t may be acquired by art and induſtry, 
even by a moderate capacity ; becauſe more than the 
ordinary powers of the mind are not required for the 
neceſſary exertion, The correctneſs in ſtyle and ar- 
rangement, which I have called clearneſs, originates 
from ſome extraordinary power, which depends not 
upon human exertion, and it cannot, therefore, be 
gained; but the comparative degrees of it, which we 
call improvement, may be acquired by application. 
Both are neceſſary in the formation of an advocate, 
but both are not neceſſarily connected: certain it is, 
the language of a ſpeaker or a writer may defy the 
ſcrutiny of the moſt rigid grammarian, while the ſen- 
timent it is intended to preſent is clouded by the ob- 
ſcurity of a perplexed ſtyle, or the confuſion that ariſes 
from a neglect of arrangement. i 

To denominate things by terms expreſſive of their 
intrinſic qualities, to keep diſtinct thoſe ideas that are 
naturally ſeparate, to diſcriminate between cauſes and 
effects, are powers that ſeem to be eſſentially neceſſary 
to the ſucceſs of a ſpeaker who 1s appealing to the 
reaſon and the judgment. How can he who himſelf 
underſtands or expreſſes not clearly the ſubject upon 
which he is diſcourſing, expect to recommend it to the 
attention, or preſs it home to the conviction of others? 
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I AM now to kak of Action; and, to ſay the truth 


if I had no other aim than to lay down rules for the 
exerciſe of this mechanical art, I ſhould have paſſed it 
by entirely, referring you only to thoſe writers who 
have already faid ſo much upon the fubject; but I have 
another end in view. I have endeavoured to raiſe the 
principles of legal oratory in your eſteem ; it is, there- 
fore, fit to dwell for a moment upon the conſequence ; 
namely, that action, being a natural branch of the ge- 
neral ſcience of eloquence, is of importance when con- 
ſidered with regard to this particular department, the 
eloquence of the bar. 

_ Firſt, then, let us conſider the nature of the action 
of which we are treating; ſecondly, what degree of it 
ariſes out of the circumſtances peculiar to this legal 
ſpecies of elocution; and, thirdly, how it is to be 
exerciſed. 

Firſt, the action of which we ſpeak does not appear 
to be confined to the poſition of the body or the diſ- 
poſition of the limbs: theſe, it is true, are very pro- 
minent characters of it, but it extends itſelf to the 
minuter members; nay, it is diſplayed in the various 
turns and caſts of the countenance which ariſe from 
the circumſtances of the occaſion. When, therefore, 
we fay of ſuch a ſpeaker, © He is full of action, we muſt 
extend our ideas beyond the movements of the head 

and 
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and the trunk, the arms and the legs of ſuch a man's 
body, we mult remember that he has that which we 
call a countenance which is capable of a thouſand 
changes; that he has an eye which, by its action, is 
equal to a thouſand oral expreſſions; that, by the lift- 
ing up his figure 1n this or in that manner, he may 
preſent to the mind a very ſtrong and accurate idea of 
action; nay, that in the minuteſt agitation of the muſ- 
cles, this idea of action may be clearly traced by an 
experienced and acute obſerver. 

Secondly, we proceed to the more important inveſ- 
tigation of the queſtion, What degree of this action 
ariſes out of the circumſtances peculiar to this legal 
ſpecies of elocution? In ſome of the preceding let- 
ters it has been remarked, that the circumſtances that 
give birth to the eloquence of the bar are of a nature 
particularly intereſting to mankind, inaſmuch as they 
may affect the life and other poſſeſſions of men upon 
which they are apt to ſet a high value, and that, in a 
peculiar manner, they are important to the inhabitants 
of this country, to whom thoſe poſſeſſions are rendered 
very dear by the ſecurity and liberty with which they 
are enjoyed; and amongſt whom, conſequently, the 
violation of them excites ſenſations of a nature more 
than ordinarily anxious and ſevere; and as it isofthe Bri- 


tiſn courts of juſtice alone that I am ſpeaking, I muſt be 


underſtood to mean the eloquence peculiar to the Britiſh 
bar, when I ſpeak in general terms of legal eloquence. 
When, therefore, matters of ſo high and ſacred a 
nature are inveſtigated, the mind cannot remain wholly 
unaffected ; that inveſtigation will produce ſtrength of 
R reaſon- 
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reaſoning and zeal of argument that cannot but de- 
monſtrate themſelves, wherever they exiſt, by action; 
and what fort of action can that be, but the action 
whereto I have juſt now alluded ? 

Is the judgment of a court of juſtice upon a litiga- 
tion of right or property, about the regulation of 
which the wiſdom of ages has concerned itſelf, of no 


greater moment than the concluſion of a common 


bargain? Is it to be ſought or avoided with no 
greater anxiety than men uſually manifeſt in the 


tranſaction of their ordinary affairs? Does the advo- 
date treat it as a mere matter of buſineſs; and, ſatis- 


fied with the fee he has received, ſeek to get rid of 


dne brief as faſt as he can only to get another? 


Impoſſible! Men of education, men of ſenſe, men 


of honour, muſt have other ſentiments and other feel- 


ings! They cannot but remember, that as Engliſh- 


men, in pleading the cauſe of the individual, they are 


inveſtigating the ſpirit of laws that regulate the rights 
and properties of millions: they muſt recollect too, 
that they themſelves, or their friends, or their poſte- 


ity, may ſome day be involved in the conſequences 


of their own arguments, With impreſſions ſuch as 
theſe, the advocate muſt feel and ſpeak like a man 
deeply intereſted in the event of the depending cauſe; 


and theſe impreſſions muſt operate upon every man 


who takes this view, which I conceive to be the true 
one, of the profeſſion of an Engliſh barriſter. 
This being the caſe, action will accompany the 


ſpeaking of the orator; and this action will be com- 
— in its expreſſion with the importance his 


ſubject 
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fſubject has thus derived. He will have the taſk 
aſſigned to him of relating a ſtory ; of extricating its 
circumſtances from embarraſſment ; of detecting art; 
of expoſing falſchood ; of eſtabliſhing principles of 
truth, and examining and overthrowing thoſe of error; 
of applying general doctrines to particular circum- 
ſtances, which are as various as the uncertain ſtate 
of human affairs can render them. Will the execu- 
tion of a taſk like this arouſe no ſenſations of the 
mind? Will it require no exertion of its powers ? 
Will not his eye dart its angry fire, or mildly beam 
with complacency ? Will not his whole countenance, 
by its various expreſſion, demonſtrate the feelings that 
by turns reign within? It muſt be ſo. He will not 
want the chimera of imagination to arouſe theſe feel- 
ings, and to produce this action; the nobler powers 
of reaſon and of truth will provoke them in his nerv- 
ous appeals to the judgment. The laws, the rights 
of his countrymen, will never fail to awaken in the 
breaſt of the advocate that manly enthuſiaſm, which, 
perhaps, loſes none of its real power by being cor- 
reed, and which will never permit him to exhibit 
a tame, inſipid manner; his breaſt will beat high, and 
his viſage will glow with a noble emulation. 

It is with ſome reluctance that I confeſs our legal 
orators have been held, as a body, in ſome contempt 
for the poverty of their action; but that will affect 
me very little. I want to ſhew you, that the buſineſs of 
our bar, when properly underſtood, will naturally warm 
the advocate to animation ; that it muſt produce cor- 
reſponding action; and if my argument depends upon 
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example, and I can bring only one inſtance in ſupport of - 


it, that one will anſwer every purpoſe. But I am not 
ſo reduced; even in our own day we have more than 


one example that legal eloquence is not of ſo inſipid, 


ſo ſterile a nature; that it is not incapable of embel- 
liſhment from genius, or of enlivening the action of 
the ſpeaker. | 

Thirdly, How is this action to be exerciſed? I am 
ready to allow, that there is not, in this modern 
ſpecies of eloquence, room for the exceſſive action 
which marked the enthuſiaſtic and beautiful harangues 
of the ancicnt orators; we appeal not to the gods, we 


ſwear not by their works. Theſe appeals and theſe 


oaths were introduced in a bold, yet artful manner, by 
men who had to govern an unſteady, ignorant multi- 
tude, or to ſway the inclinations of a ſuperſtitious 
breaſt; and with theſe, violent action was but an apt 
expreſſion of their extravagant ideas. But I have 
already ſhewn that the object to be impreſſed is a 
totally different one; different means muſt therefore 
be made uſe of. Formerly the imagination and the 
paſſions formed this object; it is now compoled of the 
judgment and reaſon. 


In the endeavour to impreſs the judgment, it has 


appeared, that the mind of genius will be naturally 


warmed to animation, and that that animation will 


produce a correſponding action. Now as the judg- 


ment is of a determined, equal, and dignified nature, 


ſuch will be the nature of the ſpeaker's feelings who 
addreſſes it; and ſuch alſo will be his action. He 


will not l ſtamp ſrequently with his foot, he 
will 
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will not often ſmite his thigh, he will not continually 
ſtretch out his arms to Heaven; but his face, his eye, 
his voice, will vary into a thouſand expreſſions, con- 
ſonant with the ſenſations with which a love of truth, 
and a deſire to defend it, a ſenſibility of right and of 
wrong, of juſtice and of reaſon, can never fail to im- 
preſs the ingenuous mind, 

Almoſt every thing, however, muſt be left to the 
influence of ſuch a ſenſibility, and to the circumſtances 
that give birth td the exerciſe of it. Particular leſſons 
may be uſeful in a degree, but they are already nu- 
merous, and I have little inclination to ſwell the 
number; ſuffice it then, upon this head, to ſay, that a 
particular attention muſt be paid to the occaſion. In 
what are uſually eſteemed light and trivial matters, 
would any man of ſenſe attempt to diſplay immoderate 
agitations ? ? Great changes of the voice therefore, and 
great variety of action, would be productive, in ſuch 
a caſe, of no pleaſant conſequences. On the other 
hand, Is it not intolerable to behold a man ſtanding 
like a ſtatue while he is addreſſing a court of judica- 
ture whoſe attention has been raiſed by the novelty or 
importance of the occaſion ? At all events, the exceſs 
of inactivity has ever a more hopeleſs and diſguſting 
appearance, than any extravagance of action into 


which it is poſſible for a young man of talents and 


genius to fall. 

And it may be further obſerved of theſe two evils, 
that increaſing years, which correct the impetuoſity of 
youth, confirm its habits of inertion; but they may 
both be avoided by care. And the more I refle& on 
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my ſubject, the more ſtrongly am I convinced, that 
the eloquence of the Engliſh bar will afford ample 
opportunity for elegance and ſtrength of rhetoric ; and 
for that variety and boldneſs of action, whereto lofti- 


neſs of ſentiment, and profundity of reaſoning, are apt 


to incite the noble mind. 

I am aware that, in a ſubject of this nature, men are 
governed by the faſhion of the times, the opinion of 
the hour, and the prejudices of national character. 
But ſtrong as the influence of all theſe undoubtedly is, 
genius and good ſenſe are able to overcome them; 
and I cannot think, becauſe it is the character of the 
Engliſh to be ſedate, that every Engliſhman is bound 
to cultivate a diſguſting obruſeneſs of manner, to 


juſtify the opinions that have been Ravine” of m 


heavy propenſities of his nation, 
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. ERE are many qualities that ſerve to embelliſh ſci- 
ence, and to recommend it to the taſte. and approbation 
of men, which, though they may be conſidered, in the 
faſtidioſity of verbaldiſquiſition, as having no immediate 


relation to it, ſtill deſerve the attention of thoſe who 


are ambitious to excel in whatever they undertake. 
Manner is that inviſible quality which inſenſibly 

pervades, with the happieſt effect, the works of 

Pure genius. It animates the pencil of the artiſt, the 


pen 
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pen of the poet, and the ſentiments of the orator; it 
ſpreads an inexpreſſible glow of charms over every 
effort of art; it communicates a peculiar ſweetneſs to 
the keeneſt truths; an air of majeſty to the ſimpleſt 
figures. It allures while it awes the mind; it ſpeaks a 
language that no power but itſelf can expreſs, and is 
that attic fire that enlivens every object to which it 
communicates its influence. In the public ſpeaker it 
is more immediately diſcerned than in any other 
character; conſequently in him the want of it will de 
more eaſily detected. 

Of that which is in its own nature incapable or di 
ficult of deſcription, it is no eaſy taſk to point out the 
modes of acquirement; for in doing this, reference 
muſt be had to ſenſible objects, which are not always 
fair and accurate marks of compariſon. I am very 
ſenſible of this difficulty ; but as I am anxious that 
you ſhould embrace every principle, and cultivate 
every acquiſition that can facilitate your progreſs, or 
add to its dignity and uſefulneſs, I would not willingly 
omit to preſent: you with a few hints upon this f im- 
portant ſubject of manner. 

I will ſhew you in a few words what it is not, and 
upon what it does not depend. It is not, as you will 
eaſily conceive, what is vulgarly called manners. An 
accurate obſerver of life will have perceived many in- 
ſtances of men who have gained from education and 
habir very juſt ideas of the proprieties of behaviour, 
and have carried them into practice, who have yet not 
poſſeſſed that ſubtle quality called manner, whereby 
the mind is won to complacency while it conſiders the 
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poſſeſſor of it as a perſon of ſuperior endowments. If 


this be true, that manner does not depend upon thoſe 


arts of common education by which good manners are 
uſually acquired, in vain will it be ſought in the ſchool 
of the dancing maſter or in the reſtrictive leflons of 
the academy. | 

Having thus ſatisfied ourſelves in the negative part 
of our enquiry, we will procced to the affirmative 
part, and learn what this manner is, that we may 
judge how far it is in our'pawer to attain or improve 
Ic. | 
It appears to be a quality ariſing from ſome internal 
influence, and cannot, therefore, perhaps, be abſolutely 
acquired; ,but that it may be improved appears by the 
fame reaſon that governs the improvement of all ſimi- 


lar qualities, and by the ſame means. It communi- 


cates itſelf by a thouſand mediums to the action of the 
ſpeaker, even 1n the moſt minute particulars; it may 
be ſeen in the countenance, in the movement of a fin- 
ger, yet it cannot be well deſignated by any ſingle 
action, or by any peculiar mode of action. It is felt in 
the tones of the voice ; yet any particular ſort of ex- 
preſſion will not be adequate to the deſcription of it; 
It is an indeſcribable combination of eaſe and dignity; 
it mixes with and elevates the character without ſeem- 
ing to form any determinate part of it. 

It poſſeſſes one certain principle, but its appearances 
will vary according to the original character with which 
It is aſſimilated : hence the difficulty of laying down 
rules for its government and adaptation, as far, at 
jeaſt, as it is to be manifeſted by any exterior ſigns ; it 

muſt, 
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muſt, therefore, be left to nature and a nice obſerv- 
ation of ſuperior characters. 
One thing may, however, be truly remarked; this 
fine quality is never obſervable in men of inferior un- 
derſtandings ; it is of a dignified nature, and is the 
reſult only of a penetrating judgment, a refined and 
enlarged ſentiment, a ſuperior virtue, and an extenſive 
commerce with mankind. Thus is the rarity of its 
appearance in the world accounted for. Has nature 
favoured you with the materials? Improve them by 
ſtudying the exalted principles of truth. | | 
A true idea of what I mean by manner may be 
formed from one's own feeling, rather than from de- 
ſcription. Have you never heard two men converſe 
in private or ſpeak in public upon the ſame topic, and 
uttering, perhaps, ſimilar ſentiments ; both, it may be, 
well informed men as to the ſubject, and calculated to 
communicate the information they poſſeſſed? And 
have you not felt a riſing ſenſation of pleaſure in your 
breaſt, while the one was ſpeaking, which, but for a 
regard to decorum, would burſt forth into an embrace, 
or ſome wild expreſſion of mingled awe, admiration, 
and affection? Have you not ardently burnt for the 
tranſporting pleaſure of a nearer intercourſe with that 
perſon? Have you not ſecretly wiſhed that his eye 
might be turned favourably upon you? In ſhorr, 
have you not been ſenſible of certain rapturous yet 
awful ſenſations which the addreſs of the other had no 
power to create? What can occaſion this mighty 
difference? Is it not an indeſcribable grace, bril- 
liancy, harmony, over which, indeed, the vulgar eye 
paſſes 
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paſſes with a diſguſting indifference, but which ema- 
nate from this happy orator upon every motion of his 
body, every glance of his eye, and every tone of his 
voice, which ſpread over the whole a nameleſs but a 
potent charm for the mind of. taſte and ſenſibility ? 
What is this delicious compoſition but manner? 
Need I urge to you how ſurpriſing an effect this 
will have upon the pleading of a Britiſh advocate: 
Does it not already engage your attention ? Suffer me 
for moment to point out ſome of the advantages 
that will neceſſarily follow its cultivation. 

It will give you that manly, independent air which 
every public ſpeaker ought to poſſeſs, and which is 
pecuharly neceſſary to an advocate in an Engliſh court 
of judicature. With what force do thoſe arguments 
impreſs that are delivered with the confidence that 
ought to attend the conviction of their truth ! But a 
conviction of this nature does not neceſſarily produce 
this manner. How many fine ſentiments and noble 
ideas die away upon the nerveleſs tongue! Or if they 
eſcape from the ungracious coldneſs of the ſpeaker, 
and reach the ears of his auditors, yet how encum- 
| bered! how enfeebled! 

Manner will animate and preſerve the genuine cha- 
racter of that enchanting modeſty which is, indeed, its 
conſtant companion; and this is a valuable advantage. 
Whoever has not modeſty will want one of the truly 
clafſical qualities, without which no talent of oratory 
will pleaſe. And is not this additional motive to the 
cultivation of manner a very powerful one? By this 

- peculiar modeſty it was that the ancient orators. were 
adorned ; 
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adorned ; this it was that added power to their graces; 
this it is that they have fo ſtrenuouſly recommended 
to thoſe who would tread in their glorious footſteps. 

They who cultivate manner will baniſn from their 
eloquence all pedantry and affectation of expreſſion z 
it is alſo utterly inconſiſtent with that bold and impu- 
dent character, which would tire every ear with its 
clamor, and diſguit every mind with its arrogance; in 
ſhort, it will exhibit nothing that is inconſiſtent with 
the beſt qualities and moſt plafing 8 of our 
nature. 

[ have given you but an imperſect picture of ade 
have been anxious to paint with the ſtrength and 
minuteneſs of truth; it may nevertheleſs excite you 
to conlider the ſubject more carefully than you would, 
perhaps, otherwiſe have done; and I doubt not but 
you will ſee that I have juſtly deſired to recommend. 
to your attention. Adieu! mn 
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| v my laſt letter I treated upon the improvement of 
manner, which I confidered as a quality ſcarcely to be 
acquired in the firſt inſtance. I remarked that it ma- 
tured in proportion only as it was cheriſhed by enlarged 
ſentiments ; it may be, therefore, not 1mmaterial to 
conſider how far the habit may be gained of accuſ- 
toming the mind to bend its powers towards the in- 
veſtigation 
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veſtigation of ſubjects, whereby it gradually obtaing 
the ſtrength and expanſion neceſſary for the conſum- 
mation of legal eloquence. 

A little mind is obviouſly diſtinguiſhed from a great 
mind by its continued aſſociation with cares of a tri. 
fling import, which, by imperceptible degrees, acquire 
an aſcendancy over it, and at length appear before it 
in-a falſe light, and clothed with an unreal importance, 
Thus ſecured in their poſſeſſion, they communicate 
their debaſing influence, and confine the faculties of 
the mind to a very limited ſphere. This will appear 
in every ſentiment and in every action of the man who 
is thus enſlaved ; and the only diſtinction that can poſ- 
fibly e xiſt between this character, when ſeen only in 


private, and when exhibited in public life, is, that the 
latter will be more conſpicuouſly degraded and un- 


happy. N 
It muſt be conſidered, therefore, as a circumſtance 


of peculiar infelicity when a man who has to ſuſtain 


the character of an advocate in the courts of juſtice of 
a free and enlightened country, and in an age too of 
great political and philoſophical refinement, has per- 
mitted his ideas to range into no ſphere beyond that in 
which he himſelf has moved; when he has contem- 


Plated ho ſituations but thoſe of his own confined cir- 


cle, and inveſtigated no ſyſtem beyond the technicalities 


of buſineſs. From ſuch circumſtances what unhappy 


conſequences will not enſue | Irregular poſitions, un- 
juſt concluſions, uncertain notions of truth, and mutilated 


conceptions of juſtice are evils of no inferior kind, and 


very cloſely follow ſo deplorable a ſtate of the mind. 
Now 
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Now it muſt be conſidered that theſe conſequences, 
in the majority of inſtances, are the reſult rather of 
negligence and other extrinſic circumſtances, than of a 
natural or internal debility. This the experience of every 
day moſt clearly proves, and therefore it calls ſtrenu- 
ouſly for the corrective, or, which is much better, the 
preventive hand of care; ſince, if theſe habits are once 
permitted to gain a ſtrong root in the mind, all ſupe- 
riority of excellence will be loſt for ever. 

It follows, generally ſpeaking, that the mind dege- 
nerates into littleneſs, or is exalted to greatneſs, rather 
by the force of habit than by the inferiority of its in- 
trinſic qualities; though the various degrees of its 
degeneracy or exaltation are, perhaps, influenced by 
the latter. Ir ſeems alſo, that it has capacities for ſu- 
periority, but that theſe capacities do not appear, be- 
cauſe they are not rightly improved. Is this true? 
Let us then apply the doctrine to ourſelves and our 
own minds; let us ſee how this aptneſs to exalted ra- 
ther than to baſe ideas, is to be improved and ſtrength- 
ened. 

In the firſt place, we muſt look out of ourſelv es, 
and learn to conſider that our opinions and our eſtima- 
tions of things, however we may be able, as we ima- 
gine, mathematically to demonſtrate their truth, may, in 
many caſes, be juſtly queſtioned or rejected by men who 
move in other ſpheres, and act under other influences. 
I ſpeak not here of the grand and immutable principles 
of truth and reaſon; I ſpeak of thoſe laws and cuſ- 
toms and notions which are calculated only for local 
operation, and which have ariſen, perhaps, from poli- 
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tical neceſſity, from accident, or from deſign; theſe 


we muſt examine with the underſtandings and opi- 


nions of other men, if I may fo ſpeak, as well as 
with our own; and we ſhall then find that many 
of thoſe doftrines which were once admirably calcu- 
lated to anſwer certain purpoſes, and were entitled 
to ſupport and veneration, are become, from a variety 
of accidents, no longer worthy of our conſideration. 
Their truth or their falſehood are now of equal indif. 
ference ; and we ſhall conclude that it is therefore at 
once the intereſt and the duty of men to expunge them 
from their records and their memory. 

By views of this nature, applying them to legal i In 
ſtitutions, we are led to trace the ſtrong but ſecret 
connection that ſubſiſts between the particular laws of 
the various claſſes of ſociety, and the general charac- 
ter of mankind ; we are taught to diſtinguiſh between 
the genuine ſpirit and the technical ſubtleties of law; 
we are enabled to render a manly and eſiential ſervice 
to the community of which we are members. 

The eloquence of the advocate will alſo, by thoſe 
means, receive great advantage. Accuſtomed in the 
ftudy of the Britiſh ſyſtem of juriſprudence to exa- 
mine its minuter parts with an accurate eye, to com- 
bine therewith re flections upon the circumſtances that 
gave them birth, to analyze the relation they bear 
to other ſyſtems of juriſprudence, and to the more 
noble and elevated laws of nature and of God : his 
language and his manner will. poſſeſs an unuſual inte- 
reſt; he will diſplay light where darkneſs has reigned 
for ages ; he will —_— order where all before was 

chaos; 
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chaos; ſimplicity and beauty will, under his direction, 
expel and ſupply the place of doubt and deformity. 

To aſcertain the value of theſe powers look but for 
a moment upon the oppoſite character. Short-ſight= 
ed, ignorant, and confuſed, he 1s continually labouring 
to attach ideas of importance to the moſt infignificant 
events; with a countenance of buſy importunity he is 
explaining the cleareſt principles, and dwelling upon 
the moſt obvious maxims; his manners and his lan- 
guage will be appropriate to all this; low, pert, lo- 
quacious, and diſguſting: ſtill he proceeds ; and if, by 
ſome fortunate miſtake of his opponent, or ſubtlety of 
his own he gain a verdict for his client, all is well. 
Though the event be adverſe to every principle of juſ- 
tice and every dictate of common underſtanding, he 
is not troubled ; he conſiders himſelf as fortunate in 
having done the buſineſs; and is impatient till his ſuc=- 
ceſs ſhall have procured for him another client. 

I ſhall be happy to find that I have been drawing 1 
character after my own fancy rather than after the life; 
it is, indeed, unworthy of the Engliſh bar: but ſup- 
poſe that only one ſuch ever exiſted, would you not 
_ Uread to be that one? Does it not appear to you ſo 
very contemptible that you ſhudder at the chance by 
which you might be degraded to it: and do you not 
think, that if once you were convinced it was in your 
power to avoid it, you would uſe your utmoſt endea- 
your to accompliſh ſo deſirable an end? Strive, then, 
to expand your mind ; ſtruggle to acquire a general 
aptitude to ideas of a ſuperior nature; learn to con- 
ider yourſelf, your family, your country, its laws, and 

| its 
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its government, but as the parts of one ſtupendous 
whole; meditate upon, and ſtrive to underſtand the 
various proportions and relations that thence ariſe. 
Study their agreements; view their conſequences, and 
learn to eſtimate their real value. What grandeur of 
ſentiment emanates from the mind of the man thus 
greatly employed! What a combination of ſtrength, 
ſimplicity, perſpicuity, and elegance characterize the 
eloquence of that pleader who riſes to ſuch elevated 
fentiments } 

If it be urged, that, at the Engliſh bar, occaſions 
feldom occur which will admit of theſe diſplays of 


knowledge, I deny it: they ariſe every day, not only 


in cauſes of importance, but in thoſe of leſs concern; 
not only in the accuſation or defence of the powerful 
delinquent, but in canvaſſing the rights of the meaneſt 
ſubject: but they are not diſcerned by the careleſs ob- 
ſerver ; and the fact, I fear, is, that the great bulk of 
mankind are careleſs obſervers. If it were neceſſary 
I could deſcend farther ; I could fay, that private life 
produces continual opportunities of diſplaying this ex- 
cellence in its numerous views and converſations ; | 
could ſay, there is no ſituation in which they would not 
ariſe from under the creative powers of an energetic 
foul ; I could fay, they would appear, in ſome degree 
or other, in whatever has to do with men, and with the 
rights and properties and the laws of men. How 
often have we beheld ſubjects, apparently the moſt 
dry and barren, rendered fertile of exalted ideas 
Amazed, we have been ready to exclaim, © By what 


% magic power has this been done?” On the other 
| | hand, 
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hand, let it be recollected, that the man of a limited 
mind has an irreſiſtible tendency to throw a weight 
and an obſcurity over the moſt brilliant occaſions: 
however noble and enlarged the ſubject, he will inva- 
riably bring it down by degrees to his own narrow 
ſphere of thought and action; till, at length, the whole 
is dragged from the labouring comprehenſion into the 
thickened ſhades of confuſion and night, 

Let the advocate, then, leave to their deſerved con- 


| tempt thoſe little views, thoſe confined notions, which 


do but pervert the truth and obſcure its influences; 
which do but degrade the practice of the bar beneath 
the buſineſs of the moſt illiterate mechanic. By an 
induſtrious examination of our own minds, by a con- 
tinued application to the ſtudy of the real nature and 
ſpirit of life and of law, by enlarging our contem- 
plations beyond the contracted circle of our own per- 
ſonal knowledge, by examining other ſyſtems, and in- 
veſtigating other notions, we ſhall raiſe the profeſſion 
and the eloquence of the law to their proper ſtandard. 
And is not this work, in ſome degree, within the power 
of every man to whom Nature hath imparted a ſound 
mind, and who hath been formed by the hand of edu- 

cation ? | 
Thus will the advocate ſpread a luftre around him 
in every ſtage of his progreſs, He will mark his 
eloquence not only with correctneſs and fluency of 
language, with clearneſs of arrangement and grandeur 
of idea, but he will embelliſh it alſo with that manner 
of which I diſcourſed in my la{ letter. From the 
ſmalleſt cauſe to the greateſt he will move and ſpeak 
in a way peculiarly his own. Wherever he appears 
8 Know- 
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knowledge will add to her admirers, if ſhe does not 
multiply the number of her diſciples. 

I will here cloſe all I mean to offer to your obſery- 
ation upon this branch of our great general ſubje&, 
If what has been ſaid upon legal eloquence has, in any 
degree, ſtirred up in your mind an emulation to ren- 
der your ſtudies more worthy of the general appro- 


bation, I ſhall rejoice to have treated upon matters, 


however imperfectly, that bear an important affinity 
to the general ſtudy of the law, and to the real ſucceſs 
of the barriſter. 

Certain I am, whether all my doctrines meet with 
your approbation or not, that the rules that have been 
laid down are eſſentially neceſſary to the formation of 
a lawyer; and I do not, in ſaying this, pretend to a 
more than ordinary ſagacity. Theſe doctrines have 
been held, and theſe rules obſerved, by men in pre- 
ceding ages, and in the preſent age, whoſe names no 
lawyer can- remember without admiration. Once 
more, therefore, let me earneſtly befeech you to conſi- 
der them well; and if they meet with the approba- 
tion of your judgment, adopt them ; improve upon 
them. | 

There ſtill lies before us an extenſive and pleaſing 
field of diſcuſſion ; and, from the encouragement you 
have given me, I proceed upon it without fear or 
reluctance. 5 

The fſabject upon which we will now deſcant is the 
connection that exiſts between the ſtudy of the Eng- 
liſh law and philoſophy ; next, its connection with 
hiſtory ; and laſtly, its connection with religion. 
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I do not know how theſe ſubje&s may ſtrike you; 
for my part, were I to neglect them in a correſpond- 
ence of this nature, I ſhould feel as though half my 
work had been left undone. They appear to me to 
poſſeſs ſo great an importance in theſe different rela- 
tions, that the very character of which we are treating, 
depends immediately upon the rightly underſtanding 
and cheriſhing of them; and I have little heſitation to 
own it as my opinion, that if the profeſſion of the law 
has fallen at all in the eſteem of the world, it has fo 
fallen becauſe its profeſſors have greatly neglected the 
obſervance of this ſalutary union. Indeed, the thing 
explains itſelf; the laws of England, both thoſe which 
are written and thoſe which are not, taken as a ſyſtem, 
have their ſecret foundations laid in the great prin- 
ciples of truth and reaſon; but their more apparent 
ſource, and, perhaps, of many of them the only ſource, 
is formed by local cuſtoms and temporary occaſions, 
many of which are no longer known or remembered. 
Now, if neither their ſecret foundations nor apparent 
ſource are known, or but ſuperficially known, what a 
jumble of unconnected abſurdity and irrational dog- 
mas muſt they appear to be? And that they cannot be 
diſcerned but by an accurate and laborious eye, muſt 
be abundantly clear to the moſt curſory obſervation. 

But for a moment's change | intend, if you approve, 
to diſcuſs, in the next letter, the ſubject alluded to in 
a former; namely, the age of a ſtudent's being called 
to the bar; and then we will commence our propoſed 
inquiry concerning the nature of the connection be- 
tween philoſophy and the Engliſn law, Adieu! 
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MY « v ſeem to be glad that our philoſophical inquiries 


are ſuſpended, as you are in ſome alarm both at the 


ſtudies I have already mentioned, and thoſe with the 


embryos of which, as you expreſs it, I am continually 
threatening you ; and this, not only becaufe of their 
magnitude and variety, but from the doubt you enter- 
tain of having ſufficient time to accompliſh them : and 


you tell me, that, unleſs I point out the remedy, you are 


efraid you muſt either give up the idea of going to the 


bar, or remain content with an inferior reputation there. 
Neither of theſe things muſt be the caſe, my dear 


friend : Nature has done her part by you, and it only 
remains for you to make a good uſe of her favours, 


Nor do I think I have hitherto been ſo ſparing in my 


aſſiſtance as one would be induced to think from your 
doubts. An accompliſhment has ſeldom been pointed 
out to you, without your having been preſented, at the 
the ſame time, with ſome means or other, by which 
you may be aided in your attempts to attain it. But 
it is not fair that I ſhould do every thing, and you do 


nothing; it is my buſineſs, as a great writer once ſaid, 


not only to make you read, but to make you think. 


The ſubject of this letter is the time of your com- 
ing to the bar; a ſubject that appears to have too lit- 
tle engaged the conſideration of many perſons who 


have ventured to become candidates for forenſic 


honours, althovgh I firmly believe that, for want of it, 
numbers 
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numbers have been foiled and overthrown in their 
attempts. 

To begin, then, with the age at which a man may, 
with propriety, appear as an advocate in the courts of 
juſtice; and then let a view of the advantage and 
diſadvantage of obſerving or neglecting the rule fol- 
low. 

It appears to me, that (generally ſpeaking) any man 
who ſuffers himſelf to be called to the bar before he is 
thirty years of age, runs a great riſk of failing in his 
deſigns. I would not adviſe him to be advanced much 
farther than that age, but ſcarcely to be before it. And 
becauſe this may alarm you, as loſing too great a por- 
tion of your life in the diſcipline of inſtruction, I will 
enter more fully, than I chuſe to make my uſual cuſ- 
tom, into a diſcuſſion of the 1dea ; but there are a few 
propoſitions that muſt firſt of all be defined and ſettled. 

In the firſt place, What is your idea of the ma- 
naging or huſbanding of life? I ſay of managing or 
huſbanding of life ; and I repeat theſe words becauſe, 
in fact, thouſands of ſenſible men paſs through life 
without reducing or attempting to reduce it to any 
thing like a ſyſtem. 

Divide life into three parts; dedicgte the firſt to 
the acquirement of knowledge, the ſecond to the ex- 
erciſe of it in public, each man according to his ſitu- 
ation in life, and the third to the private intercourſes 
of retirement. 

Theſe terms may be lengthened or abridged ac- 
cording to the particular circumſtances of every one's 
purſuit. That is no part of my preſent buſineſs to 
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arrange; all I want to do now is to lead you into my 


views generally; and then we will apply them, as 


cloſely as we are able, to the grand propoſition before 
us. 

I take the life of a man who has a body framed for 
the performance of all the animal functions; if he does 
not ſhorten that life by intemperance, we may reckon 
fairly upon a period of ſixty- five or ſeventy years, which 
you divide into three parts. Now if this time be 
well managed, I have little heſitation to inſiſt that it is 
equal to the attainment of every object this life is capable 
of affording to the enjoyment of a wiſe man. In that 
period he may acquire much knowledge, he may per- 
form many duties, he may enjoy much rational pleaſure, 
and he may poſſeſs no inconſiderable leiſure for the 
greateſt of all works, the contemplation of himſelf, 
In this ſhort review you will, of courſe, underſtand 
that I can only mean to allude to the lives of thoſe 
to whom Providence has indulgently allowed a free- 
dom from the chains of poverty and manual labour, 
Even of theſe the lives might be rendered more ule- 
ful, comfortable, aud reſpectable than they frequently 
prove; but of theſe it is not my province to ſpeak. 

Let me here remind you of one other general pro- 


poſition, whereon I have before enlarged; and we will 


then proceed directly to our principal ſubject. 
You mean, no doubt, to ſtruggle for the ſuperiority 
of excellence in your profeſſion ; and you allo mean 


to have comfort and reſpectability in the courſe of 


your purſuits, Theſe are neceſſary to engage a man to 


perſcvere in his labours; for where is that nature 


which 
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which can for ever hold out againſt the united attacks 
of internal diſguſt and outward manifeſtations of con- 
tempt ? 

Now, then, we have agreed to theſe two propoſi- 
tions: firſt, the diviſion of life into three parts ; name- 
ly, the acquirement of knowledge, the exerciſe of it 
in public life, and the private intercourſes of retire- 
ment. Secondly, that a view to excellence and to com- 
fort and reſpectability in the courſe of our purſuits is 


neceſſary to perſeverance in them. Let us apply theſe 
to our main queſtion. 


We have not differed in this, that the character of 
an advocate is an important one; we will, therefore, 
now take a view of the diſadvantages that wil! attend 
the aſſumption of it at an early period of life; and 
this will of courſe include a correction of the error of 
beginning the legal ſtudies at any age proportionably 
young. 

A young man of the age of ſeventeen, eighteen, or 
nineteen years is ſuppoſed to have acquired as much claſ- 
ſical learning as may be neceſſary, or, at leaſt, as it is 
reckoned faſhionable to acquire, and he thinks of be- 
coming a lawyer; accordingly he is taken from ſchool or 
private tuition or college, and placed in the office of a 
draughtſman or ſpecial pleader for two or three years; 
with the forms of the office he very naturally becomes 
diſguſted; and with the real folid buſineſs he has 
formed little or no acquaintance. Deſtitute of the 
manly courage, and, indeed, of the wiſdom to chuſe 
or reje& for himſelf, he mechanically gets himſelf 
called, and conſiders the fame he is about to acquire 
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as a full future compenſation for the toil and barren- 
neſs of the paſt. At the age of one or two and 
twenty he puts on his wig, and pants for the awful mo- 
ment in which he is to diſplay his powers; but alas! 
no man is found who will truſt him, young and inex- 
perienced as he is, beyond a junior brief; and after 
waiting ſome time for the expected opportunity of 
exertion, he either retires from the bar, and devotes 
the reſt of his life to idleneſs or to pleature ; or, if he 
continue in his profeſſion, loſes, by degrees, every 
ſpark of emulation, and contents himſelf with his little 
fortune, and making motions of courſe. 

Let us, however, for a moment ſuppoſe, that, by 
the intereſt of powerful friends, his deſire is preſently 
gratified, and ſome caule of magnitude is truſted to 
his hands; what a tremendous riſk does he not run ! 
Does he ſucceed by a miracle ? His ſucceſs excites 
more envy than admiration ; but this is a natural con- 
ſequence, and time will obviate it. Does he fail? 
What diſgrace and confuſion overwhelm him ! Can 
any thing, indeed, but failure be reaſonably expected, 
when a man undertakes a taſk for which he is ut- 
terly diſqualified? He is to reaſon, to diſcriminate, 
to perſuade; And what are the characters upon which 
he is thus variouſly to operate? Men of buſineſs, of 
Experience ; upon whom the flowers of rhetoric, and 
the euphony of a well-turned period alone, make little 
impreſſion; yet language is the only thing the young 
orator has icarnt. He is to ſpeak of objects moving 
in the world, and as they are underſtood by men of the 
world; he is to diſcourſe of things as they are; yet, 
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alas! he knows nothing either of the world or the 
things of the world. How, indeed, ſhould he, when, 
excepting his father's houſe, his ſchool, and his col- 
lege, he has ſeen nothing of it? He is to aſſume 
ſometimes the tone of ſuperiority ; he is to ſpeak as a 
man more knowing than the men to whom he ſpeaks; 
yet how 1s this poſſible ? Or, if it were, are men who, 
however ignorant they may appear in the eye of re- 
finement, are yet uſually quick and ſharp- ſighted in 
matters of buſineſs, and who pride themſelves in what 
they call their experience; are men of this ſort, I ſay, 
to be eaſily influenced by him whom they cannot but 
eſteem as a lad? With ſuch, therefore, he will not, 
whatever his talents may be, have fair play ; much leſs 
will the impertinencies of ſelt-approving youth be to- 
lerated by the learned and auguſt characters that fit 
upon the bench. The young man 1s reproved when he 
conceives himſelf to be uttering wiſdom ; he is unable 
to endure reproof in the character he has taken, and 
he reſolves, in the agony of impotent reſentment, to 
run the riſk of it no more. But I will here quit this 
diſagreeable part of my ſubject. 

We may, with ſafety, appeal to the common expe- 
rience of life and of the courts, if theſe misfortunes 
are not the frequent effect of a youthful and inexpe- 
rienced exhibition at the bar: and do they not, then, 
from this very cauſe, rob us of that emulation of 
excellence, and of that comfort and reſpectability in 
our purſuit, which, in the terms of our ſecond pro- 
polition, are neceſſary to animate us to perſeverance ? 
How does this happen? Is it not becauſe we have 
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neglected the conſideration of that diviſion of human 
life which is contained in the terms of our firſt pro- 
poſition? Let us now contemplate the advantages 
that ariſe from it in relation to our principal ſubject, 
and ſee alſo whence they ariſe. 

I have mentioned thirty as the age whereat a man 
may appear in the character of an advocate with the 
greateſt propriety, and with a chance for all that com- 
fort and reſpectability in his purſuit, which have been 
mentioned, and for that ultimate ſucceſs, which will 
enable him to enjoy, in the laſt diviſion of his life, the 
reward of his labours, in the eaſe and privacy of re- 
tirement ; and the more I reflect upon the ſubject the 
more firmly do I become convinced that I have not 
fixed upon too late a period. 

In the firſt place, men's ears will be more open to 
him than at a puerile period of life; he will meet the 
world, if the point of age alone be conſidered, upon 
equal terms. He has, by this time, attained ſome ſta- 
bility of character; and this is obviouſly a matter of 
importance; for it muſt be ſaid of him who mixes 
with the world, that he is in reality, with regard to the 
world, that character which the world eſteems him to 
be. He will not, moreover, at ſuch an age, be ſubject 
to reproof or inattention, even where he may, in ſome 
meaſure, deſerve them ; and, of courſe, he will not be 
liable to diſguſt, and will have time, as well as power, 
to correct, in ſilence, his errors. In ſhort, having not 
put the wig, that emblem of gravity, upon his head, 
ere the down upon his cheek has acquired the ſtrength 
of manhood ; he will be regarlec, in this reſpect at 
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jeaſt, as a conſiſtent character; and if he fails, it will 
be only becauſe nature or fortune have not formed 
him for ſucceſs. 

Secondly, by thus enlarging the term of his proba- 
tion, he will be able, not only to engraft upon his mind 
every principle of uſetul knowledge, as to the learning 
of books, but he will have had opportunities for min- 
gling with mankind, and thus acquire that varied ac- 
quaintance with the cuſtoms and manners of life, for 
the want of which the youth ſo often fails. His man- 
ner, his opinions, his language, all at this age have 
gained a mellowneſs and point that never fail to arreſt 
the attention, although, from the circumſtances of the 
hour, they may not produce conviction. Not only 
the aſperities of youth are ſoftened, but irs redun- 
dancies are pruned; the faculties, without perhaps 
having attained maturity, are of a vigorous growth. 
His ſpirit, his energies, are animated by a chaſtiſed 
eagerneſs; like the horſes of the ſun, they are burſt- 
ing from the reins by which they are reſtrained, but 
happily they are not under the imbecile hand of a raſh 
and youthful Phacton. 

Thirdly, another advantage, conſequent, indeed, in 
ſome degree, upon the former, which will attend this 
delay of your call, will be the connection and reputa- 
tion your talents will have procured for you in private 
life. In the courſe of the laſt five years you muſt 
have mixed in numerous companies; ſometimes, it is 
to be ſuppoſed, of profeſſional men. The topics diſ- 
culled in thele companies have been various; but you 
have ever been ready, either to propoſe ſome ſyſtem 
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of your own, to elucidate that of another, to attack 
and overthrow a third. Your progreſſive excellence 
has been obſerved ; and what will be the conſequence? 
That which ought to be the aim of every man who is 
going to the bar ; the world will be waiting for you, 
not you for the world; and I would further obſerve 
upon this advantage, that it is a double one; the 
means you are taking to deſerve ſucceſs are the very 
ſame that muſt ultimately procure it. 

L uaſtly, by making your public appearance thus late, 
you will be proportionably late in your application to 
your practical ſtudies ; and this will be attended by an 
advantage, of the extent of which you may not be 
fully aware. Theſe practical ſtudies are indiſpenſable, 
but they are, to ſay the beſt of them, not very invit- 
ing; now by not entering upon them till you have at- 
tained to a ripened underſtanding, you will have left 
behind you all boyiſh diſlikes ; you will attend to them 
with diligence, becauſe you ſee the neceffity of the 
thing ; and for this very reaſon too, theſe ſtudies will 
be ſhortened ; for, clearly, that which will take three 
years to complete at eighteen, will require but a very 
moderate portion of time at eight and twenty. 

Ir would be a long taſk indeed to point out all the 
benefits which muſt ariſe to the moſt curſory obſerv- 
ation from the delay I propoſe. I ſhall cloſe this part 
of my letter, therefore, with obſerving, that if you 
eſtcem my general plan of legal education, (which you 
will ſce when our correſpondence is completed,) to 
be worthy of attention, the only opportunity you can 
poſſibly tave of filling it up will be by dedicating 
| 58 every 
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every hour of your time before the age of thirty to 
preparation for your future labours. 

Thus much for this view of the ſubject: but I can- 
not conclude my letter without noticing one or two 
objections that may ſtart up againſt the doctrine that 
has been delivered to you. 

It will probably be faid, that, by beginning life ſo 
late, there 1s not ſufficient time left for the acquire- 
ment of a competent fortune (to ſay nothing of fame), 
for the enjoyment of the third diviſion of life; and, 
to make this objection more: iauſible, it may be urged, 
that many years mult be ſpent before a man with every 
excellence can make his way to notice in the courts of 
juſtice, To this I anſwer, in the firſt place, the ex- 
periment of ſo late an entrance into public life has not 
frequently been made; and where it has, fewer ſtill, 
perhaps, of thoſe who have made it, have filled up the 
preceding years as I require them to be filled up. 
Little can therefore be drawn from experience ; but it 
is fair to obſerve, that the ſearch would neither be 
long nor difficult, even in this very day, for inſtances 
of the truth of my ſentiments. I will add, in anſwer, 
that we may allow the barriſter who has well prepared 
himſelf, twenty-five years of practice ; and this will 
carry him to fifty-five, a period much later than which 
few men find it politic to continue at the bar. And it, 
in the courſe of twenty-five years, ſuch a man does 
not acquire as much wealth as is ſufficient for all the 
purpoſes of moderate enjoyment, he never will. 
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But it may be further objected, that, if moſt men 
were to delay their call ſo long, they would relinquiſh 
their deſign in too. This may be true; but it can be 
true only of thoſe who love not the ſtudy of the law 
as a profeſſion, or of thoſe who have no wiſh for any 
great attainments. For the firſt I blame no man; and 
to the ſccond I am not writing. Happily for me, you 
have both a capacity and a wiſh for excellence; and 


I believe the latter is often more wanting than the 


former. 
The truth is, a child? vanity urges us to immature 
exertions; we are in haſte to ſhew ourſelves ; but we 


are not ſolicitous whether we are able to ſhew our— 


ſelves to advantage. If the accompliſhments I have 
mentioned in various parts of this work as necef- 
ſary to the completion of the legal character, are 
important, ſuffer me to aſk you, Can they be acquired 
ina day? Evident it is they cannot; it muſt be the 
work of time. Patience and perſeverance alone will 
entitle us to the poſſeſſion of forenſic honours. 

The letters of this correſpondence, both thoſe which 
have been written, and thoſe which yet remain, are, in 
ſome manner or other, connected with the ſubject of 


this. We mult have ſome deſign in the uſe of life, or 


it will prove but barren and unprofitable. We muſt 
reduce our exiſtence to ſome order, and mould it into 
ſome proportion, or, inſtead of a regular and beautiful 
edifice, 1t will prove a vaſt, unformed, and hideous 


maſs. In fhort, if the wiſdom of other men, or our 


own experience, do not guide us in the diſtribution 
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of it, it will not be either uſeful, honourable, or 
happy. Farewel! 


LETTER NAV. 


| POR we examine the nature of the connection 


between philoſophy and the law, it may be neceſſary 
to ſettle the idea that we mean to affix to the term 
Philoſophy. 

The ancients had certainly very juſt notions of 
things in many caſes; but the narrowneſs of their pre- 
judices ſeldom permitted an adequate practice. Thus 
it was an excellent plan in the education of their young 
lawyer to imbue his mind with philoſophical prin- 
ciples : but this plan was generally vitiated by the ſyſ- 
tems of philoſophy that prevailed amongſt them. Very 


few men in thoſe early ages appear to have diſcovered 


that it is the eſſential principle of all ſound philoſophy 
to be of no particular ſect or notion whatever. This 
Lapply to our own purpoſe, and to the times in which 
we live; and therefore deſcribe the philoſophy to 
which I would have you addict yourſelf, as the philo- 
ſophy of the heart, not made up of rules and apo- 
taegms; but a principle ariſing from a clear view of 
the circumſtances of human nature, and inducing the 
mind to ſettled and determinate habits of virtue. 
Inſtead, therefore, of becoming the pupils of this 
or of that maſter, and blindly devoting ourſelves to 
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the ſupport or demolition of this or that particular 
doctrine of philoſophy, let us have recourſe to nature 
and to life. Let us conſult our own hearts, and appeal 
to our own underſtandings; and then if, from the 
writings of thoſe who have excelled in labours of this 
nature, we can draw aught that may clear the obſcuri- 
ties and unravel the perplexities that retard us, we ſhall 
do well to make uſe of them : this 1s, indeed, the beſt 
and trueſt uſe to which they can be put. I would in- 
quire for a moment to what end do we become philo- 
ſophers? Is it to diſpute in the ſchools? Is it to 
exhibit to men ſingularities in ſpeech, in behaviour, or 
in opinion? He who has ſo learnt philoſophy will 
one Gay have to bluſh at his miſtake. No, my friend, 
we have better views than theſe ; we have to corre& 
our paſſions, to ſtrengthen our minds, to aſcertain our 
powers, to enlarge and improve our faculties; in 
ſhort, we have to acquire that ſingular kind of domi- 
nion over ourſelves by which we ſhall be enabled at 
once to underſtand and perform our duty. 

This is the philoſophy I recommend to your atten- 
tion; it is the philoſophy of truth and nature; it is 
not to be gathered from books alone; it affects the 
principles of men's motives ; it regulates their actions; 
it is that internal and ſecret power which ſets the man 
who cultivates it above proſperity on the one hand, 
and adverſity on the other. 

He who, in the purſuit of any ſcience that depends 
on the ſuperior powers of the mind, has neglect- 
ed to cultivate this philoſophy, will never reach to 
profundity; he will never become a maſter. This J 
4 | | have 
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have little heſitation to ſay, may be received as a ge- 
neral doctrine, with regard to all thoſe ſciences that 
engage, as I have juſt before obſerved, the ſuperior 
powers of the mind, and particularly may it be ap- 
plied to the law. | 

You will remember, in the firſt place, that I ſtated 
to you, as a point in the definition of this philoſophy, 
that it would at once enable us to underſtand and to 
perform our duty ; it is therefore the philoſophy of 
life. Now have I not repeatedly ſhewn you that there 
is a very intimate connection between the Engliſh laws 
and the concerns of life ; and that, conſequently, it 
becomes the province of the lawyer to conſider and 
ſeparate and define the moſt intricate of theſe concerns? 
and that, in the performance of ſuch a taſk as this, 
he mult neceſſarily have a continual intercourſe with 
the paſſions and the prejudices that affect, in a thou- 
ſand ſhapes, the human character? 

If this be true, (and I apprehend you will think 
there is little reaſon to doubt it,) you will perceive 
that there is a connection already begun between them; 
for how can he poſſibly trace, with any degree of art 
or certainty, the intricacy of another's mind, who yet 
remains 1gnorant of his own ? 

But there is another ground wherein this connec- 
tion ariſes : the ulttmate ſucceſs of the advocate de- 
pends upon the depth and clearneſs of his penetration. 
It has been already ſhewn, that this quality, as to its 
firſt formation, depends upon nature alone; and alſo, 
that its degrees in excellence are determined by cir- 
cumſtances within our own power. What are theſe 
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circumſtances? Are they not, as I have obſerved in 
a former letter, ſtudy and obſervation? Of what ? 
Not of the law, for that is not a ſubject neceſſarily 
implicated ; but of man in his various characters and 
ſituations. And what will enable us to purſue this 
ſtudy and obfervation with effect? IT anſwer, Philo- 
ſophy; the philoſophy which has juſt been exhibited 
to you. You ſee, then, the ſtate of this particular 
connection between philoſophy and law. A man can 
never be a lawyer withcut- penetration; but penetration 
will never be attained without the aid of philoſophy. 
Again, there is another foundation for this connec- 
tion between philoſophy and law. It is not ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh the character of a lawyer that he is acquainted 
with the technicalities only of the ſcience, he mult 
comprehend the diſtinction between its technicalities 
and its moral principles. This you will find, upon re- 
collection, has been remarked in the courſe of a former 
letter; and it is, in truth, a very important doctrine ; 
be muſt be acquainted with the nature and ſpirit of 
the laws as a ſyſtem, connected with other ſciences 
and other ſyſtems. Now a certain ſtate of mind is ne- 
ceſſary thus to extend the notions and refine the under- 
ſtanding of the ſtudent. But whence is he to gain 
this enlarged propenſity? How is he to cultivate and 
ſtrengthen it? In the haunts of pleaſure? Amidſt 
the eccentricities of diſſipation? No! Is it to be 
acquired amid the tumultuous ſcenes of a buly life ? 
Even theſe are not ſufficient for the purpoſe ; nay, the 
converſation of wiſe men and the ſtudy of books, 
however valuable and neceſſary to its promotion, will 
not 
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not be found equal to the production of it. It is phi- 
loſophy, and philoſophy alone, that can arouſe the 
mind, if I may fo ſpeak, to this noble condition. It 


is internal communion, the philoſophy of the heart 


only, that can elevate the powers of the mind to the 
diſtinction above mentioned. Why is it, in fact, that 
we ſee ſo few of the profeſſors of our law able or will- 
ing to make ſuch a diſtinction, but becauſe they have 
never conſidered the philoſophy I am recommending 
to you? In other words, becauſe they have never 
ſtudied themſelves ; for it is a moſt remarkable and 
peculiar quality of philoſophy, that it not only fur- 
niſhes the mind with power, but creates in it an inclina- 
tion to mark all the diviſions that ſeparate the me- 


chanical from the intellectual parts of ſcience. 


There is another view in which this connection 
may be moſt plainly perceived. You have already 
ſeen, that it is a great ornament to a barriſter to 
poſſeſs that compound of eaſe and dignity in his 
pleadings, and, indeed, in tranſacting all the buſi- 
neſs of his profeſſion, which we term manner ; and I 
remarked, that this was to ariſe from the bounty of 
nature, and from a nice obſervation of ſuperior cha- 
raters. Now, by nature I mean not only what I have 
elſewhere called the hand of Deity, but the philoſo- 
phy of nature alſo; and it muſt be evident that a 
great deal muſt depend upon this; for even the ob- 
ſervation of other characters, with any degree of ac- 
curacy and effect, muſt be preceded by ſome obſerva- 
tion upon our own. This granted, the corollary will be, 
that manner cannot be acquired or improved without 
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the aid of philoſophy ; but it muſt be acquired and 
improved if exellency at the bar be the object of the 
advocate. Can I more clearly ſtate to you this parti- 
cular relation between the two ſciences ? | 

Theſe views might be multiplied almoſt without end; 
but we will add only one or two further obſervations 
upon this head. You will remember that, in a letter 
ſome time back, ve obſerved the neceſſity of the ſtu- 
dent's freeing his mind from all trifling cares the better 
to concentrate his powers in this one grand ſtudy of 
the law. Now if all I then advanced be true, it fol- 
lows, that a diſtracted mind, no matter by what cauſes, 
will ever be a great enemy to his progreſs to- 
wards excellence; of courſe, that it ought to be his 
firſt endeavour to quiet it. Let us ſee, then, what 
are the beſt means to accompliſh this important 
end. 
Men who know the world, and who have taſted the 
ſweets of philoſophy, will readily perceive that the 
cares Which vex and agitate the human breaſt are not 
to be drowned in wine or driven away by diſſipation ; 
and that, even if this were to be the caſe, it could be 
ſo only at the expence of all that is noble and digni- 
fied in our nature. They will ſee, on the other hand, 
that where theſe cares are ſuffered to prevail over 
every other conſideration, the mind utterly ſinks down 
in deſpair. Since theſe means fail we muſt look to 
tome other; and it muſt be more than a common ob- 
ſtinacy or blindneſs that will not or cannot perceive, 
that philoſophy is the only power by which this work 
can be accompliſhed. This alone it is that can enable 
the 
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the mind ſo truly to eſtimate the nature of things 
that nothing leſs than ſome extraordinary accident of 
life can have ſufficient pawer to diſable it from purſu- 
ing, with a regular and ſyſtematic attention, the buſi- 
neſs and ſtudies neceſſary to the completion of the 
legal character. 

Once more; you cannot but recollect that, in the 
earlier parts of our correſpondence, I inſiſted much 
upon the importance of the cultivation of a ſpirit of 
labour; and you aſſented very freely to all that was ad- 
vanced upon that topic. Now the queſtion is, by 
what means is this neceſſary propenſity to be arouſed 
and cultivated in the human breaſt? Are not thoſe 
means involved in the philoſophy of which we are 
ſpeaking ? Is it not adequate to the proper eſtimation 
of the internal capacities of the agent and of the na- 
ture of the taſk he is to perform ? (the two parts of 
knowledge moſt eſſential to the formation and guid- 
ance of this ſpirit.) Is it not, indeed, their parent ? 
It plainly appears, then, that before a man can excel 
in the legal ſcience, he mult labour; and that he can- 
not acquire adequate courage unleſs by the influences 
of philoſophy. 

I have given you but an imperfect view of this ad- 
mirable connection between philoſophy and law in 
ſome of its more intimate relations; but, imperfect as 
it is, does not its nature charm you? Does it not lead 
up to a moſt noble and delectable ſource of ſcience ? 
Does it not demonſtrate to you molt clearly, that you 
are about to enter into a profeſſion, the true ſpirit of 
which is not ſufficiently diſcerned ? I protelt, for 
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myſelf, that when I contemplate the ſcience of law in 


theſe philoſoph:cal relations to life, and to the human 


character, (and theſe are its true relations,) I am en- 
amoured of the ſtudy of it; it appears to me to be 
filled with a rich variety that at once arouſes the ſtu- 


dent to emulation and preſents to him his reward. 
But let us now conſider the utility of philoſophy to 


the ſtudent in regard to certain qualities that do not 


appear to be ſo cloſely connected with his ſucceſs; but 


which, nevertheleſs, contribute very greatly to the 


pleaſure of his progreſs. 
Philoſophy, it muſt be remarked, is not only eſſen- 


tial to the internal government of the mind, in the 


ſubjects of high concern that have been mentioned; 
but it is of great uſe to promote qualities of an ami- 
able and uſeful nature, and to repreſs others that are 


of a contrary tendency; and certain it is, that, in this 


reſpect, it deſerves ſome conſideration. Many a man 
of great profundity has not only been on uneaſy terms 


with himſelf, but has loſt much of his influence with 
the world from the want of a philoſophical govern- 


ment over his paſſions. This is no pleaſant reflection, 
and it will be worth our while to do what we can to- 
wards the removal of its cauſe. 


With this aim I propoſe to ſelect as topics of the 


two or three ſubſequent letters, integrity, urbanity, and 


modeſty, We will then, in another letter, briefly con- 


| ſider ſome of thoſe qualities to which philoſophy is an 
enemy, and with that letter cloſe this difſertation upon 
the connection between philoſophy and law. 
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» 4 v ſeem at firſt ſight to doubt whether the rela- 
tion between integrity and the legal ſtudies be ſo inti- 
mate as to demand a formal diſcuſſion : perhaps you 
will by and by be of a different opinion: in the 
mean time, did the thing require the ſanction of an 
example, there would be little difficulty in producing 
more than one from the writings of the moſt renowned 
among the ancients; and it is good to have ſuch 
authority. But, I apprehend that, had no doctrine 
of this nature ever been advanced before, ſuch omiſ- 
ſion would have been no ſound reaſon for declining the 
diſcuſſion of it now. In all ſubjects relating to man, in 
his various capacities, we are free to make every 
inquiry that is conſiſtent with good ſenſe and the 

reverence we owe to the Creator. | 
Setung all this alide, however, I proceed to ſhew 
you the importance of integrity to the lawyer. But 

firſt of the meaning of the term. | 
The integrity whereof we are now ſpeaking is not 
confined to that common principle of honeſty, by the 
influence of which men are prevented from defraud- 
ing each other in the general intercourſe of life: we 
will extend our obſervations to that inward ſenſe of 
honour which fets a man above thoſe profeſſional miſ- 
repreſentations, and which leads him to ſcorn thoſe 
advantages that are the choiceſt food of the crafty 
1 4 ſpirit; 
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| ſpirit; to that ſecret love of juſtice, which will never 
permit the advocate to forget that the cauſe of his 
client is his own; and which will forbid him to engage 
in a buſineſs of notorious wrong. 

At the ſame time it will not be amiſs to remark, 
that, as far as integrity of conduct is the ſign of a general 
good character, every man who propoſes for himſelf 
the profeſſion of the law, will, in common with other 
men, find his advantage in the cultivation of. it. For 
it is a queſtion which any perſon will naturally and 
may reaſonably aſk, ©* With what face can the advo- 
ce cate ariſe in a court of judicature, that awful tem- 
ce ple of juſtice, to call for the vengeance of the laws 
te upon men, who, perhaps, through ignorance or miſ- 
&« fortune, have offended them, when he himſelf is 
te engaged in a daily violation of theſe laws?“ T fay 
violation, for he muſt know little of the ſpirit of laws 
who thinks they cannot be violated by crimes, or, to 
ſpeak in gentler terms, by offences ſhort of robbery 
or murder. | 

And here I willingly take the opportunity, which 
ſo naturally offers itſelf, of congratulating my country 
upon the general morality of its legal profeſſors. It 
may be reckoned as one of its brighteſt honours that 
there is not only a great accumulation of learning and 
talent at this moment in its courts of juſtice, but alſo 
that they are crowded by men, who, whatever may be 
their opinions in other reſpects, poſſeſs the ſoundeſt 
principles of moral truth, May it long remain thus 
nobly diſtinguiſhed ! | 


Having 
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Having thus determined the idea of integrity, we 
will no longer delay the conſideration of its import- 
ance to the lawyer. 

He who is influenced by the ſpirit of integrity, will 
never himſelf miſrepreſent or be knowingly the cauſe 
of others miſrepreſenting the truth in a court of juſ- 
tice : no proſpect of advantage to himſelf or his client 
will tempt him to the commiſſion of ſo groſs an error. 
I will mention two modes (by way of caution) in 
which it may be committed; firſt, by giving a falſe 
colour to facts, in his own ſtatement of them to the 
jury: Secondly, by turning the anſwers of witneſſes 
to purpoſes eccentric from their original deſign. Both 
theſe are very bold attacks upon the underſtanding 
and common ſenſe of men. The latter is a flagrant 
perverſion of all natural juſtice: nor are they often 
likely to ſucceed, if that were to be adduced as an ar- 
gument againſt them; for there is a natural diſcrimi- 
nation between truth and falſehood, even in the moſt 
uninformed minds; and were that not the caſe, 
he who depended for the ſucceſs of ſuch arts upon 
the ignorance of thoſe whom he might term illite- 
rate jurymen, would be deceived, ſince the luminous 
vigilance of the judge would preſently detect and ex- 
poſe him. But why do I urge this idea? At ſuch a 
ſucceſs the man of integrity would ſhudder ; could 
we for a moment endure the paradox, that he were 
capable of attempting it. Tranſgreſſions of this na- 
ture may be uſually viewed as more venial than I can 
poſſibly think them to be ; and upon this ground they 
are miſtakenly conſidered as proofs of a quick and 


cunning 
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cunning wit. They may be proofs of this ; and it may 
be granted, that ſuch a kind of wit is in ſome fort 
neceſſary for the bar. But the queſtion is, whether 
theſe are not very improper exertions of it ? The 

nature of a thing may be learned from its conſe. 
| quences, Now what are the neceſſary conſequences 
of theſe ſhrewd perverſions of the truth ? They muſt 
either ſucceed or they muſt fail : take it either way, 


Do they ſucceed ? It has juſt now been ſeen that 


every honeſt man would bluſh at the ſucceſs. Do 
they fail? What tenfold confuſion and diſgrace muſt 
follow! How then, when ſuch is the natural conſe. 


quence of any art, can that art be juſtified ? Can that 


be fair or honourable which hath no capacity, whether 
attended by ſucceſs or failure, to produce aught but 
ſhame ? | 

Integrity, then, is averſe from a conduct like this; 
it teaches its pupil to conſider, that in a court of juſ- 
' tice the grand aim is truth; and that a ſubverſion of 
truth cannot be atchieved but at the expence of ho- 
nour; an expence which no man of a right mind will 
willingly incur. It is in vain we would contend, that 
the nature of the buſineſs demands this ſort of cun- 
ning; and that, therefore, no man can ſucceed without 
it. If this were true, integrity would have fo much 
further to go back, in order to deter a man from enter- 
ing into a profeſſion, the principles of which were ſo 
contrary to every dictate of truth and honour. 

But I contend there is a diſtinction to be made here 
between the cunning which, for any ſiniſter or mo- 
mentary purpoſe, would wreſt the honeſt meaning, or 

pervert 
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pervert the ſimple fact, and the vigilance that will 
detect impoſition or falſchood, and drag it from its 
hiding place. Their appearances, I confeſs, are. 
fimilar ; but the ends they are calculated to anſwer are 


widely different. They are both framed for attack; 


they are both vivacious; but to what oppoſite pur- 
poles are they employed? The former attacks the 
fearful and the ignorant; it ſeeks, by'intimidation or 
by art, to draw a confeſſion ſuited to ſome particular 
view. The latter has no particular view but truth; 
it ſeeks not therefore to extort a teſtimony that is ad- 
verſe to it: the objects of its power are the bold 
and the intereſted witneſs; over theſe its keeneſt exer- 
tions are both uſeful and honourable. 

Whenever the neceſſity for making ſuch diſtinctions 
as theſe occurs, conſult this principle of integrity; it 
will, in a moment, direct you to what is manly and 
right, It has a quick diſcernment, and a natural 
antipathy againſt whatever is unmanly and wrong ; 
and a conſiſtency in ſuch a conduct will, in the end, 
not only produce ſucceſs; it will do more: it will 
render you deſerving of it. 

In the courſe of your practice you may meet with 
ſome occaſions in which, by taking advantage of the 
negligence or ignorance of your opponent in ſome par- 
ticular form, you might recommend yourſelf to a ſharp 
or ſelfiſh client. Here integrity will be very uſeful: it 
will not let you make of ſuch accidents any undue or 
diſhoneſt advantage; it will not ſuffer you to be ſo far 
ſmitten with the character of a keen man, that you 
will obtain it at any rate. I have ſpoken of an undue 

advan- 
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advantage, becauſe I would ule a qualified term; ſor 
I am not ſeeking to lay down quaint and ſingular rules 
that cannot be obſerved: it therefore ſeems to follow, 
that an advantage may ſometimes be taken of an 
adverſary's inadvertency. It we were ſpeaking ab- 
ſtractedly, we might ſay, perhaps, that it ſhould not; 
but upon the plan whereon we mult proceed, I own 
that, under certain circumſtances, I think it may, 
For inſtance, the error is in a point of practice which, 
for its publicity, every one, who attended to his buſi. 
neſs, muſt be acquainted with. Here then is dil. 
played an unpardonable indolence or 1gnorance which 
may prejudice many, and ought not therefore to be 
overlooked ; much leſs ought it to be ſuffered to gain 
an advantage againſt you. Again, the fault may re- 
late to a novel part of practice, but of which you tl 
know that the party neglecting has been ſufficiently 
appriſed. Here, I apprehend, the ſame reaſons that 
governed you in a former caſe will equally operate. 
or, perhaps, it may be the overſight of a man com- 
monly and notoriouſly negligent. Here, I think, 
your duty to your client will not permit you to waive 
an advantage: or it may happen, that, in following 
the dictates of a liberal inclination, your client may 
ſuffer or run the riſk of ſuffering material harm in 
his cauſe. In this cafe, integrity ſurely may be per- 
mitted to follow the principle of every other human 
quality, by reverting to the grand command of Na- 
ture, Save thyſelf: the contrary to this will be a 
Quixotiſm of virtue that may do very well upon 
paper, but will not be endured in the wor-C, 
Remember, 
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Remember, however, that forbearance is the part 
of power. If by your own ignorance or negligence 
you cannot take advantage of your adverſary's ne- 
glect, this is no forbearance. You ought to be able 
to let him know that you are aware of your ſupe- 
riority ; and in this inſtance the diQates of generoſity, 

\ which in common life permit not the mention of a 
kindneſs, have no claim to obedience : you will be 
juſtified in ſetting it before him. 

The inſtances I have ſtated juſt now are put merely 
for the ſake of example; in your future conduct you 
muſt be guided, with regard to the numerous caſes 
that will occur, by your own diſcretion. But upon 
all ſuch occaſions you will do well to cheriſh a ſpirit 
of integrity, and to reſolve that nothing unworthy of 
your character ſhall appear. What, alas! will a little 
temporary profit avail in the eſtimation of the man 
who has been tempted, by the hope of ir, to do that 
upon which he can reflect with no honeſt pride? I 
lay temporary profit; for I will again remark, that, 
even in point of profit, this ſharp, this catching 
ſpirit does not always, in the end, bear away the 
palm. Like the bubbling of a diſturbed rivuler it 
may excite a momentary attention, while the noble, 
filent ſwell of the river paſſes unnoticed ; but like 
the rivulet its ſhallownefs will preſently be diſcovered: 
we ſhall turn from it with contempt, content only with 
that perennial ſtream of talent and integrity that 1s 
rolling on with a majeſtic and unrutfled courſe to- 
wards the ocean of immortality. 

Integrity, wherever it prevails, will correct the 
ſpirit of ſubtility and fineſſe that has been too often 
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alledged to diſgrace the Engliſh bar. Every honeft 
advocate will be anxious to give as little room as poſ- 
ſible to ſuch an accuſation. He will recolle& that 
thoſe intricacies, which unavoidably obſcure the legal 
ſcience, have had their ſource in no honourable pro- 
penſities of the human mind, and that he will there- 
fore be doing a great wrong in adding to them. In 
the days of early ſimplicity, the laws participated in 
that honourable character; and they who have adorned 
the law, and the literature of this country, have lamented 
that the falſe taſte and learning of the Norman ſchools 
have been unhappily inſtrumental in corrupting the 
purity of our own ſyſtem. This learning had its 


origin in the cunning and diſhoneſt policy which 


marked the conduct and opinions of dark and fubtle 
ages; and though its pernicious effects upon the juri- 
dical polity of this country cannot now be completely 
remedied, it will be the buſineſs of integrity to leſſen 
their influence, and to oppole their progreſs, 
here is no pride fo unworthy of aa enlightened 
mind as that which delights itſelf with the needleſs 
intricacies of any ſcience, much leſs is it excuſable in 
triumphing over the obſcurity that enſhrouds the law; 
a ſcience that ought ro be moſt clear, and that wall 
ceaſe to be fo only in proportion as the ſentiments 
and manners of men degenerate from the ſtandard of 
purity. The motives that induce this kind of pride 
are ſelfiſn and unjuſt, as he muſt be ſelfiſh and unjuſt 
who labours to lock up his knowledge rather than to 
diffuſe and explain it. 

Be it your reſolution, as much as in you lieth, to 
preſerve that honourable perſpicuity in which in- 
tegrity 
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t tegrity delights; be not afraid, leſt by theſe means f | 
: your profeſſion ſhould become vulgar and debaſed. A 
2 The moment we appear ſolicitous to conceal, we " 
] arouſe curiofity ; and as ſimilar principles will attract | 


each other; ſo, when we want to plant our dignity 
upon art, the common mind feels itſelf immediately 


. exalted to a rivalſhip, and it enters into the conteſt ay 
1 with all the confidence of an equal adverſary. For i 
] cunning is the wiſdom of the vulgar, its very eſſence ; q 
] i a compoſition of concealment and diſguiſe. 
5 The advocate, who is influenced by integrity, will | _ 
- never forget that the cauſe of his client is his own : 5 : 
this is a happy conſequence of that animating prin- | | 
rt ciple. What a glow, what a fervour does it impart 1 
- to every look and every action; and is it not as much 4 
: to his intereſt as his honour ? Men are charmed when 9 
ö they find their buſineſs thus warmly undertaken. al 
2 When they perceive that every thing they themſelves fl 
could think is ſaid for them, they are led inſenſibly 1 
] into the idea that the barriſter perceives and is af- 42 
$ fected by the juſtice of their cauſe. If this be a delu- 13g 
, ſion, it is a deluſion that is molt readily ſupported by VI 
; their ſelf. complacency ; and the name of that lawyer is 1 
| preſently ſpread in the world, who appears to argue 1 
n rather from the affection he has towards the cauſe of 1 
f his chent than from his love of the golden fee. 1 
5 But, in truth, this is a real and an honourable prin- M 
i ciple. It incites a feeling of ſincerity towards the 6. 
0 intereſt of the client; and it will not, therefore, ſuffer 7 
any ſupineneſs or neglect in his concerns. It will not q 
0 attempt to avail itſelf of the excuſe that the buſineſs 1 
2 Was 7 
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was of little importance : that is ever of importance 
upon which the peace of a man depends; and who is 
to be the judge of that? Men are ſeldom inclined to 
enter, as litigants, into a court of juſtice who do not 
conceive themſelves to be injured; and when once 
they have thus determined, and the advocate hath ac- 
cepred their cauſe from their hands, he pledges him- 
ſelf, in every ſenſe of the word, to act for them as 
they themſelves would at. He, therefore, who un- 
dertakes a cauſe which he is not reſolved to ſupport 
to the utmoſt of his power, is doing a thing that in- 
tegrity will not allow. 

In the energy that is thus produced there is a moſt 
wonderful power; it is ſeen in every department 
wherein it is exerciſed, from the inſignificance of 
private converſation up to the moſt important public 
diſcuſſion. The moment we behold a man energetic, 
we are induced to think that he believes himſelf in 
the right, and that he is intereſted in what he ſays: 
this is frequently a moſt happy conſequence in forenſic 
proceedings. About that wherein we ourſelves ap- 


pear to take bur a ſmall concern, we ſhall not often 


ſucceed in our attempts to intereſt others: this is 
evident in matters in which the intereſts of men are 


no ways concerned. The moſt elevated ſentiments 


of our immortal Bard would fail to awaken the ſenſa- 
tions of an auditory, if repeated by a languid and un- 
feeling ator. But how does a ſecret ſympathy thrill 
through the heart, when perhaps even leſs dignified 
ideas are preſented to it by the lively voice and man- 
ner of an actor who poſſeſſes genius and feeling? 

5 6 Whence 
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e Whence is this wonderful influence? The man is, 

$ for the moment, what he appears to be; and the 

0 glowing images he raiſes dart with an undiminiſhed 

c ſtrength from his boſom to our own. 

e The advocate in applying this idea will remember, i 

" that the judges whom he addreſſes cannot individually, il 

5 as men, feel much concern how the caſe which he de- bi: 

* fends will terminate; nor 1s 1t in nature to be expected \ 

* they ſhould. They are bound to adminiſter juſtice 38 

t according to ſtated and public laws that cannot, with * 

|= their utmoſt wiſſhm, ſee through all the ſhades of 1 
human controverſies; they behold not the trembling 398 

t client who is waiting the determination of his fate. 9 

It But could that chent come forward (from which he is th 

f reſtrained by no law upon earth) with knowledge and | 13 

0 underſtanding to plead his own cauſe, with what | i 

5 powers of oratory would he awaken the dormant at- | | 

n tention! with what a force of paſſion would he arouſe I 

: the feelings of his auditory ! Suffer integrity to teach + 

Ic you the uſeful leſſon of combining his character with A 

' your own: then will the chaſtened eloquence of the 4 

n advocate, animated by the fervour of the client, call 7 

Is forch every ſentiment of juſtice, and awaken every a 

re faculty of the attention. | 

ts Integrity will forbid the advocate to engage in a 

a- buſincis of notorious wrong. Upon this propoſition” 

1- a very nice and curious doctrine ariſes. Could the 

ill term wrong be accurately defined, there would, per- 

d haps, be little difficulty in drawing a concluſion ; but 

n- ſuch a definition is no eaſy matter where our intereſt 

2 or inclinations interfere. The time, however, will not 


ce U be 
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be miſpent in aſcertaining to what extent the doctrine 
is true, 

Firſt, that is a notorious wrong when one man 
ſeeks, by a wreſting of the law to his own purpoſe, 
to deſpoil another of his rightful property, or to 
obſtruct his obtaining the poſſeſſion of it; and he who 
aſſiſts in the execution of any ſuch plan, no matter 
under what pretence, incurs an equal, or, at leaſt, 
fome ſhare of guilt with the original propounder, 
This being the truth, the queſtion next ariſes what 
ought to be conſidered as deſpoiling, and what aſſiſt- 
ing? With reſpect to the firſt, certain it is that the 
judgment and integrity of the man muſt unite with 
the circumſtances of the caſe to produce a deciſion, 
fince, perhaps, it is impoſſible to point out circum- 
ſtances, not which may happen, for that might be 
done, but which may be repreſented by the artful 
tongue of intereſt. But this rule may be laid down as 
worthy of particular obſervance ; namely, that where 
it becomes neceſſary to pervert not the ſpirit only, 
but the words of a written law, in order to ſupport a 
cauſe, no advocate of integrity will accept a brief. 
As to the ſecond part of this queſtion, what may be 
called aſſiſting. I obſerve, that whoever is the vo- 
luntary inſtrument, by ſpeaking or writing, of turning 
a law, calculated to produce protection and benefit, to 
oppreſſion and robbery, muſt clearly be an acceſſaty: 
nor will the plea of profeſſional neceſſity avail him, ſince 
that neceſſity cannot exiſt in an honourable profeſſion. 

Secondly, that 1s a notorious wrong whereby a law, 
clear and expreſs in its correction of a public griev- 

ance. 


0 
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ance, is ſought to be weakened or evaded. If an 
offence againſt ſuch a law be plain to the conſcience 
and underſtanding of the advocate, can he, conſiſtently 
with the dictates of integrity, riſe up in court to defend 
the culprit? There are few caſes free from doubt; 
and I am ready to allow, that many cauſes are de- 
fended in a public court of juſtice, and neceſſarily fo, 
by the barriſter, (as, for inſtance, when he is aſſigned 
the counſel for a party by the court,) which would be 
given up in the cloſet by the man. Of this the world 
muſt have been long ago well convinced; and it has 
agreed to juſtify it, and it may be juſtified upon theſe 
grounds, independently of the authority of the court, 
and the nature of the barriſter's public engagements ; 
that there is a right ſomewhere, and that there is alſo a 
poſſible probability of its being on our own fide. But 
in the caſe I have propoſed there can be no right exiſt- 
ing, and integrity muſt therefore be violated by an 
attempt at defence. | 

It will be no reaſoning to urge, that if I do not 
undertake this buſineſs, another will; for thus are the 
boldeit tranſgreſſions, not only againſt conſcience, but 
againſt the laws themſelves, excuſed. It will be more 
rational to call to mind, that not only your own honour, 
not only the feelings and property of others, but the 
laws and the community, may be affected. 

I do not mean to lay down nice rules of a novel or 
abſtract morality. Were I inclined to do this, my 
oblervations might be carried to a great extent; but 
you ſee they have been confined within very narrow 
compals, and to great plainneſs. Whatever has re- 
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gard to the ſpirit of the laws, I have entirely and pur- 
poſely omitted, becauſe that can only be aſcertained 


and ſettled in thoſe auguſt tribunals that are appointed | 
by the law. My intention is to impreſs upon your 
mind a ſenſe of the integrity and honour that are not . 
of neceſſity obſcured in viſionary ſpeculation, but that : 
have all the uſeful and important capacities of prac- : 
nice. | 
| Neither have I that ill opinion of the world, or per- | 
haps I might more truly ſpeak, of the inſufficiency of 
our Jaws, as to imagine men will be tempred by 
the hope of ſucceſs to nefarious attacks, either upon 


individuals or upon ſociety ; but it is certainly doing 
no ill thing to guard againit that which may happen. 

A $545 8 c 
Nothing can be carried into our courts of juſtice but a 
through the medium of counſel, and until we can be ; 


aſſured none but fair objects of litigation will be a 

attempted to be argued there, he who is about to - 
prepare himſelf for the long robe will be coming ſhort ; 

of his duty, if he does not his utmoſt to be ready for ; 

every event that may attend it. - N 

It is eaſy to ridicule any doctrine, however its purity k 

or clearneſs may be able to defend it from manly op- | a 

poſition; and more particularly are theſe practical q 

rules, that may be thought to affect our intereſt, ſubje& [ 

to this fort of treatment. That which we love not : 
to do, we are very apt to repreſent as impoſſible to be ; 
done; I do not ſuſpect you of ſuch conduct. I would : 

only obſerve that it becomes us ever to weigh well the 24 

nature and ceſign of a precept before we affect to 8 

de ſpiſe it as a vain one. 5 
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What I have recommended to you not only ariſes 
out of the principles of a praftical juſtice, but has a 
tendency to promote the intereſt and reputation of the 
advocate. Perhaps from an erroneous opinion in the 
world, this may be true rather of him who has yet to 
gain, than of him who has eſtabliſhed a name; but, 
of courſe, I cannot be conſidered as addreſſing the 
latter of theſe characters. Policy, as well as integrity, 
demands of the young man, that he do not, for the 
ſake of a fee, or for the hope of buſineſs, engage 
himſelf as the defender of a notorious wrong : what 
he gains by the acquiſition of the moment will be 
vaſtly overbalanced by the future loſs of the good 
opinion of thoſe by whom alone he can hope to riſe. 
Much cannot be gained, but much may, eventually, be 
loſt. I mention this becauſe men are frequently in- 
duced to virtue at firſt by motives that do not alto- 
cether ariſe from her own intrinſic excellence. 

I will now ſhew, in a few words, that integrity is the 
genuine offspring of philoſophy. 

Philoſophy is the parent of integrity; nor can we 
view the relation in any more diſtant light, if we will 
take the trouble to examine with care the circum- 
ſtances and nature peculiar to each. The philoſophy 
I would have you ſtudy has been already characterized 
as the philoſophy of the heart. And whence is this 
pure principle of integrity? Does it not come alſo 
from the heart? Is it not engendered there by phi- 
loſophical reſearch and inveſtigation? Do external 
circumſtances produce it? Is it the neceſſary effect 
of riches, of learning, of commerce with the world ? 
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Theſe may ſet it off to advantage, they may make it 
more extenſively uſeful ; but we have had abundant 
proof that they are not able to produce it. Here 
again appears, in a ſtrong and beautiful point of view, 
the connection between philoſophy and law. No man 
can be a good lawyer without integrity, but integrity 
is produced by philoſophy. 
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Unna ITY next comes under our obſervation as a 
pleaſing and amiable quality in the character of an 
advocate, and as, in a degree, related to philoſophy, 
Perhaps ſomething of this nature may exiſt when the 
influences of philoſophy are not, in any other reſpect, 
very eaſily to be diſcerned : but we may, at the ſame 
time, juſtly obſerve, that its duties have ſeldom been 
ſo accurately underſtood, or ſo happily practiſed, where 
they have been the reſult of mere notions of form or 
good breeding. 

Such notions may be neceſſary as mediums whereby 
a ſenſe of urbanity may be conveyed to others who 
are chiefly intereſted in our cultivation of it; but they 
are not, of themſelves, able to give that flow and na- 
tural air of politeneſs, which, while it is ſecretly ſtudi- 
ous to avoid offending the rules of decorum, endures 
not that it ſhould be ſeen that they are its only 
reſtraints : there muſt be a nobler inſtructor, and this 


muſt 
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mult be the gently correcting hand of Wy 
Phy. 

They who have written upon the hm of life 
have agreed to mark urbanity as the chief amongſt 
them; and one writer in particular, of high repute in 
our language, who appears perfectly to have underſtood 
the rules of politeneſs, though he did not upon all oc- 
caſions practiſe them, repreſents good breeding, or 
good manners, as a ſyſtem calculated to diffuſe pleaſure 
and ſelf-complacency amongſt the various ranks of ſo- 
ciety. This plainly indicates his opinion, that it muſt 
flow from the heart ; no qualities of the head, how- 
ever great or valuable, being adequate of themſelves 
to that beneficial purpoſe. Urbanity appears to be 
compoſed of the beſt qualities of both, aided by a 
facile aſſiduity of addreſs; and they who moſt excel 
in it are, undoubtedly, the beſt calculated to diffuſe 
pleaſure and felicity around them. 

But this is not all; in feelings of this nature chi is 
ever a tendency to reciprocity: and although the 
favours that are granted, in what is called the more 
ſolid commerce of men, are ſometimes neglected to 
be returned, becauſe that return may affect, in an 
unpleaſant manner, our intereſt; ingratitude in the 
tranſactions of politeneſs is not often found: what we 
give to the world in that way is generally returned ten- 
fold. A man of genuine politeneſs has ſeldom many 
enemies; not only becauſe he is a character calculated 
to obtain favour, but alſo becauſe men pleaſe them- 
ſelves while they manifeſt their kindneſs towards him. 
Thus may the good-will of the world be obtained 
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and doubly ſecured by the propenſities of others, and 
by our own. | 

Such being the character and conſequences of ur- 
banity, it will, ſurely, not be unneceſſary to conſider 
how far it is worthy the attention of him, who is going 
to act ſo conſpicuous a part in life as that in which the 
Engliſh bar places a man, whether as a ſcholar, a law- 
yer, or a man of the world. 

The barriſter, more than any other man, has an en- 
larged commerce with the world; almoſt all deſcrip- 
tions of ſociety engage with him, and he with them; 
nor is this intercourſe always a private one; it is, in- 
| deed, for the moſt part, public, and in the view of the 
| moſt dignified and experienced order of men. Ur- 
banity, therefore, in conducting fuch an intercourſe, is 
not only more requiſite in him than 1n many other cha- 
racters, but he will incur proportionably more laſting 
and deferved cenſure than others, if he be deficient in 
it; for are not his opportunities more than proportion- 
ably increaſed of communicating, by a conciliating 
addreſs, pleaſure and confidence to his fellow men? 

That which hath in itſelf the capacity of contrary 
excitons produces them generally in extremes. This 
oblet vation may be illuſtrated by the character before 
us. As the advocate has it in his power to diffuſe a 
great proportion of pleaſure, to can he give pain in an 
equal degree: by the indelicacy of his manners he 
may put an affront upondignity, which it cannot but 
feel, though it may not reſent : he may inflict a wound 
vpon conſcious truth, which may torture, though 1t 
cannut utterly diſable it. In him, therefore, every 

dereliction 
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dereliction of urbanity, every neglect of its laws, is 
peculiarly ungracious, becauſe it is peculiarly i incum- 
bent upon him *© obſerve them. 

As a man of the world, the favour of the world is 
of importance to him ; and he cannot acquire it by a 
ſurer method than that with which urbanity will furniſh 
him. This it 1s that will open every ear and ſoften 
every heart towards him : this 1t 1s that will promote 
his intereſt with others, and reader him happy with 
himſelf. Ought he not, then, to conſider it as a ſolid 
acquiſition? Ought he to neglect any means that 
may promote the attainment or the cultivation of it? 

Its good effects are conſpicuous in every move- 
ment, in every word, in every action; it poſ- 
ſeſſes an engaging condeſcenſion that adds freth luſ- 
tre to the dignity of our manners; it ſoftens the 
tone of the voice, and relaxes the awful countenance 
of wiſdom : in addrefling the judge or the jury, it 
will give at once an elegant and reſpectful air to 
every ſentiment; in arguing with a learned friend, 
it will produce a tone of yielding diffidence, without 
impairing the firmneſs or blunting the point of our 
concluſion ; in examining a witneſs, it will guard us 
againſt inſulting the humble or deriding the modeſt ; 
it will clothe the countenance with a pleaſing ſeriouſ- 
neſs when undeſigning ignorance only preſents itſelf; 
to the crafty and audacious it will exhibit an aſpect 
adverſe and terrific in the higheſt degree. Thus will 
urbanity raiſe up a character that will prove obnoxious 
to thoſe only to whom virtue, truth, and elena are 
obnoxious. | 

But 
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But although urbanity is, in truth, ſo great a re- 
commendation of the legal character, and although 
one could not be eaſily led to ſuppoſe it would be 
neglected, yet, certain it is that many falſe notions may 
be broached, which, if they do nat totally deſtroy, do 
at leaſt impede the cultivation of it. Such is the pride 
of birth, of wealth, of talents, of ſituation ; but that 
ſuch pride, even in common lite, whether its princi- 
ple or its conſequences are conſidered, is inconſiſtent 
with every dictate of generoſity and juſtice, hath ever 
had the aſſent of men of good ſenſe and underſtand- 
ing; much more will it be condemned as incompa- 
tible with every definition of gentlemanlike behaviour, 
when it influences the conduct of a barriſter, 

Let any man in that reſpectable ſituation, who is 


about to addreſs himſelf either to a court or to a wit- 


neſs, reflect for a moment upon the relation that ſub- 
ſiſts between himſelf and them; to the one he is con- 
feſſedly inferior in all that ſituation or talent can confer; 
nor can his wealth or his birth, be they waat they may, 
render him any way equal to the dignified elevation of 
thoſe whom he addrefies. Clearly, then, upon ſuch 
occaſions, his aſpect ought not to be that of a vulgar 
careleſſneſs or a defying audacity; in all its various 
actions it ever ought to preſerve a decency of reſerve, 
appropriate to the reſpectfulneſs of his ſentiments. 
An unchaſtiſcd manner or tone of voice is very little 
becoming the character of an advocate, or ſuitable to 
the ſolemnity oi a court of juſtice. | 

The caſe is different, it may be, in reſpect to a wit- 
neſs. The great majority of thoſe who bear their 
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teſtimony in our ordinary tribunals, are of an inferior 
claſs of men; and, conſequently, in all thoſe particu- 
lars to which I have juſt now alluded, very much be- 
neath the advocate who examines them. This diſ- 
tance is alſo greatly increaſed by the difference of their 
characters in the court; the one is the examiner ; an 
office which, as I have heretofore obſerved, creates 
with its own idea a concomitant idea of authority: the 
other is the examined; which neceſſarily produces a 
contraſted idea. Now in the intercourſe that ſubſiſts 
between theſe two characters, what ought to be the 
chief purpoſe of the advocate? Doubtleſs, you will 
reply, the extraction of the truth. And how is. this 
grand end to be obtained? By taking an undue ad- 
vantage of his ſuperiority ? By invidious and imper- 
tinent queſtions? By imperious and inſulting lan- 
guage? By provoking the paſſions that are natural 
to a man with a degrading rudeneſs (degrading, in- 
deed, only to him who deſcends to it)? Are the ends 
of truth to be anſwered by means like theſe? It is 

by theſe very means that the truth is frequently over- 
borne, and that the adminiſtration of juſtice is ſome- 
times calumaiated among men. When we conſider. 
what an advocate ought to be, as a general character, 
and when in particular we reflect that he ought to 
aſſiſt and ſupport the honeſt and the timid witneſs, how 
odious mult appear that unneceſſary art, that brow- 
beating inſolence, which are calculated only for the 
unjuſt purpoſes. of deceiving or terrifying him. But 
to leave this How unphiloſophical, how little con- 
ſorting with the character of a man of refinement and 


the 
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the world, is that undiſtinguiſhing ſeverity that involves 
in its exereiſes alike the innocent and the ouilty ! that, 
with the ſame unrelenting frown, the fame haughty 
ſpirit, attacks the daring and abaſhes the modeſt ! 
Sure I am that, were theſe things made the ſubje& of 
reflection, men would not be fo apt to conſider the 
ſervice they are about to render their country by wit- 
nefling the truth as an almoſt certain expoſure to af- 
front. But I will no longer dwell upon this unpleaſ- 
ing topic: ſuffice it to obſerve, that what has been 
faid muſt poſſeſs a double recommendation to your 
attention when you perceive that it 1s honoured with 
the approving fentiments of thoſe who take the lead 
in our courts of judicature. There is another order 
of men with whom the advocate is moſt intimately 
connected, and who have a very forcible claim upon 
him for the exerciſe of politeneſs ; the attornies. 
Many of theſe perſons fill up the moſt reſpectable 
ſituations in ſociety, and they ought to be the laſt per- 
ſons in the world that ſhould have reafon to complain 
of the barrifter's want of urbanity. Here alſo a very 
fair motive comes 1n aid of the ſuperior ones; I mean 
the motive of intereſt ; not that I have ſo ill an opinion 
of you, as to ſuppoſe that the other motives, which in- 
duce the ſenſible well-bred. man to urbanity, will want 
this ſupport with you; but I mention it becauſe, if it 
be properly applied, it is frequently of no little uſe in 
the regulation of our conduct in life. Do you ſeek for 
examples in the politeneſs of which I am ſpeaking ? 
Look, then, as in the prior inſtance, to thoſe whoſe 
talents and practice have given them authority and a 

| | name; 
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name; and I may ſafely fay, if you will guide your- 
ſelf by ſuch. examples, the reſpectable attorney will 
have no reaſon to complain that young men at the bar 
ſeem, with reſpect to them, to forget that, whether in 
open court, at conſultations, and in various other op- 
portunities of communication, there are certain rules 
of civility eſtabliſhed between man and man. 

But does all this tend to take away the diſtinction of 
ranks? More truly may it be faid, that it tends to 
eſtabliſh them. What diſtinguiſhes, in common ob- 
ſervation, the gentleman from the clown ? Is it not 
ſuavity and affability of manners? Does not he, 
then, who, pretending to the character of a gentleman, 
is ſtill rude and undiſtinguiſhing in his addreſs, level 
himſelf with the loweft of thoſe whom he affects to 
deſpiſe? And can a conduct like that be called a ſup- 
port of the diſtinction at which he aims? But would 
it not be an unſufferable arrogance in you, who are 
about to enter into the buſineſs of the courts, to ſpeak of 
or to treat with contempt a body of men greatly re- 
ſpectable in themſelves, and many of whom muſt, in 
their particular relation to you, be the duct or channel 
through which muſt flow the riches and fame to 
which vou are aſpiring? Such a conduct will not fail, 
in every view that can be taken of it, to be extremely 
diſguſting. It may, however, be confeſſed that though 
acting in the character of an adviſer, I would, by no 
means, forget to mention a matter like this; I do not 
mention it in fear; the politeneſs peculiar to the edu- 
cation and manners of the preſent day leave me 
every pleaſing confidence on the ſubject. 
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Nor am I afraid you will confound my ideas upon 
this head, ſo as to ſuppoſe that I can poſſibly mean to 
urge a familiarity with every inferior character who 
chooſes to decorate himſelf with the name of an attor: 
ney ; indeed, a caution againſt this as an exception 
from the general rule, is rather implied in my former 
admonition ; no conduct can be more remote than 
this from the behaviour that ſprings from a decent 
conſciouſneſs of ſuperiority. And if ever a barriſter 
ſhould be found, who, under the falſe hope of acquiring 
or increaſing his practice, would become the eaſy 
companion of a low and unprincipled deſcription of 
men, ſuch a ſpectacle would be matter of the moſt 
extreme regret to every man who is intereſted for the 
honour and proſperity of the bar: both go to the 
fartheſt points of error; and to every ingenuous mind 
it is ſufficient to point them out, that they may both 
be equally avoided. 

There is an excellent mean to be obſerved, which a 
combination of reflection and natural ſentiments of 
dignity will never fail to produce. While the ſubject, 
however, is under our review, it may not be amiſs to 
obſerve, that, as far as his profeſſional conduct in the 
courts 15 concerned, the advocate is bound, by the pe- 
culiar relation he bears to them, to have a very ſtrict 
guard upon it: he is under the protection of the 
court; he is become, by cuſtom at leaſt, a very eſſen- 
tial member of it; but ſtill he is wholly dependent 
upon it; he owes to it, therefore, gratitude and reve- 
rence, and an attention to the ſupport of its dignity 
among men. Now to be vulgar and boiſterous in 
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ſpeech or in manners in'the preſence of the court, is 
groſsly to affront it, and, of courſe, totally inconſiſtent 
with either of thoſe affections; and becauſe the noble 
characters who preſide there are too tender of your te- 
putation to mark with ſeverity every offence of this 
nature, will not the general body of the people, think 
you, be apt to miſtake this lenity towards you for an 
approbation of your improper conduct? And may 
not the authority of the court, in time, be thus ren- 
dered an object either of their dread or their mockery? 
Such impreſſions as theſe upon the public mind are 
not to be thoughtleſsly encouraged ; they are to be 
dreaded and ought to be prevented; be it your anxiety 
in your own ſphere to prevent them as much as poſ- 
ſible by cultivating'a politeneſs of manners, that is ever 
the ſureſt enfign of your own diſlike of rudeneſs, and 
the beſt defence you can yourſelf have againſt the fa- 
miharities and impertinence of others. 

Thus have I candidly laid before you my ideas of 
this particular branch of our important ſubject : be- 
ſtow ſome conſideration upon it; it is one of thoſe 
things that will, as I have before oblerved, produce 
every beneficial conſequence, whether our feelings or 
our intereſts are conſidered, in the uſual habits and in- 
tercourſe of man with man; but how particularly im- 
portant and uſeful it will be in the exerciſe of that 
individual character of which we are treating, will 
appear not only from what hath already been offered 
to your attention, but will ſtrike you ſtill more forcibly 


when your own reflections have been maturely exer- 


ciſed in the diſquiſition. Need I ſay more to convince 
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you that you ought at leaſt to weigh well the idea that 
has been preſented to you? It may appear ludicrous 
to claſs urbanity among the ſerious ſtudies of the law. 
yer; but if it be a trifling thing, it may be recollected, 
that, upon things thus lightly eſteemed, the moſt im- 
portant occurrences of life have depended, important 
both in their own intrinſic nature, and in the conſe- 
quences they have produced. 


LETTER XXXVUL 


” W E come now to the laſt quality I propoſed, as 
compoling the ornamental as well as uſeful parts of 
this great philoſophical pile, namely, Modeſty, that 


baſhful yet reſiſtleſs power, under whoſe heavenly 


auſpices the public orator captivates and enchains the 
_ affections of men. 

In various paſſages of my former letters I have 
taken whatever opportunities preſented themſelves of 
| {ſpeaking in praiſe of modeſty ; in particular I recol- 
lect to have ſhewn you the vaſt difference that ſubſiſts 
between modeſty and fear. You have always aſſented 
to my ideas upon this ſubject, and I therefore, with the 
leſs heſitation, lead you, for a moment, to a more ac- 
curate view of its nature, and of the benefits that mult 
reſult to you from the cultivation of it. 

Not doubting but you carry in your mind a clear 
remembrance of what has becn already written, I pro- 

ceed 
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ceed to obſerve, in the way of deduction, that mo- 
deſty 1s pleaſing to men, and to ſtate ſome reaſons why 
it is ſo ; that it is particularly neceſſary to all thoſe who 
ſtand up in public as ſpeakers ; and that it is the pecu- 
liar and the chief ornament of a legal advocate. 
That modeſty is pleaſing to men, is a truth which 
none, no, not the moſt impudent, affect to deny; its 
influence, in procuring for us the eſteem and reſpect 
of the world, 1s repeatedly confeſſed by thoſe who 
have, nevertheleſs, regulated their conduct and their 
manners very little by its dictates. All who have the 
care and educatiM of rhe younger part of the com- 
munity entruſted to them, make it their firſt endea- 
your to inculcate the principles of modeſty into the 
minds of their pupils: but this taſk has not been con- 
fined to parents and guardians; our philoſophers and 
poets have viewed it in a light ſufficiently conſiderable 
to think it worthy of being placed amongſt their moſt 
important leſſons; they have recommended it as the 
moſt valuable adornment of every rank of life; even 
by the boiſterous ſcience of arms it has been conſidered 
as a moſt valuable quality; nor is its beauty by any 
means a recent diſcovery : it was known to and admired 
by the antients; they indeed. furniſhed the moſt noble 
examples of its power ; it beamed forth in their public 
and in their private conduct; it illuminated their moſt 
tranſcendent writings ; it formed their moſt excellent 
and their univerſal leſſon ; the neglect or the want of it 
was the certain ſubject of reproach and contempt among 
them. If we go back to the times of a more remote 
antiquity, or if we conſult the records of other nations, 
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their contemporaries, {till we find this quality of mo- 
deſty to have predominated in all the ſuperior charae- 
ters that, by their wiſdom, their learning, or their 
valour, have adorned the various ages in which they 
lived. | 
Since this is the caſe, it will be very natural to in- 
quire, how it has happened to be ſo; and the rather, 
I apprehend, as this modeſty is not a quality that, by 
its apparent activity, is likely to catch the notice or 
obtain the applauſe of the world. It may be remark- 
ed, then, that it is peculiarly calculated to charm and 
to intereſt the affections of mankind ; for it poſſeſſes, 
if I may ſo ſpeak, a yielding boldneſs, that at once 
creates delight and ſurpriſe in the human breaſt ; while 
it appears to give way, it maintains its ground with a 
ſecret fortitude ; and this is one reaſon why, though 
partaking of ſeemingly oppoſite qualities, it operates 
ſo powerfully in the world. It is the nature of man 
to-be pleaſed and fatisfied with an air of reſerved con- 
deſcenſion, and to have a diſtaſte againſt forwardneſs 
and pertinacity, while it will eaſily ſubmit to that for- 
titude that ſupports, with an internal and even tran- 
quillity, the opinions or principles it has eſpouſed. 
Modeſty has been pleaſing to the world, and will 
ever remain the object of its delight, becauſe it is the 
offspring of philoſophy. There is ſomething naturally 
juſt in our uncorrupted ſentiments that will not permit 
our primary ideas of truth to be abſolutely loſt, though 
they may, for a time, be ſuſpended or weakened by the 
habits. of an immoral practice ; he, therefore, who 
propoſcs truth to mankind, either by the example of 
7 his 
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his own life, or by precepts drawn from the virtues or 
wiſdom of others, with modeſty, will be ſure to attract 
attention and to gain eſteem, even though prejudice, or 
vanity, or intereſt, or any other of thoſe falſe motives 
which rule but too powerfully over the actions of men, 
ſhould prevent a candid confeſſion of his power ; for, 
being fortified by the immutable principles of truth, 
Modeſty will puſh home her purpoſe with a reſolution 
neceſſarily conſequent upon thoſe principles, although 
that reſolution will be ſoftened by a meekneſs peculiar 
to her own nature. 

Modeſty maintains her ancient influence over men 
by her ſweet and alluring aſpect. It is true we admire 
fortitude, courage, and all the heroic virtues, but we 
admire not force and violence; we venerate the awful 
countenance of wiſdom, but we endure not the lower- 
ing brow of auſterity, Whence is this? Is it not 
becauſe we have an averſion from conſtraint? But 
is not conſtraint ſometimes neceſſary? Certainly it 
is; but to be wholeſome, it muſt be that conſtraint to 
which we ſubmit from a conviction of its reaſonable- 
neſs in matters of opinion: for inſtance, men have a 
natural jealouſy of independence ; they hate that man 
who, from a pertinacity in his own ſyſtems, ridicules 
their prejudices, and argues with rudeneſs and fero- 
city: by a contrary but natural influence, they are led 
to love and to liſten to that man who, while he defends 
his own tenets with every force of argument, and pre- 
ſents them to their conſideration with all the accuracy 
of reaſoning, ſtill appears to treat thoſe of his adver- 
fary with a modeſt and reſpectful tenderneſs : if, there- 
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fore, immediate conviction does not follow, the good. 
will of his auditors is nevertheleſs gained; and this is no 
immaterial point for him whoſe buſineſs it is to addreſs 
and to influence the paſſions and the judgment of men. 

This liſt of reaſons why modeſty is ſo generally 
pleaſing might caſily be lengthened; but it will be 
ſufficient for me to have eſtabliſhed this truth by the ar- 
guments that have already been brought forward, ſince 
the example of great characters and the influence of 
the world are no inferior incitements ; and you may 
ſtrengthen yourſelf, in the hours of ſilent interrogation, 
with thoſe various and combined views of the ſubject 
of which it is ſo peculiarly capable. 

Although what I have juſt now ſaid of the influence 
of modeſty may be confined to that intercourſe which 
perſons have with each other in the converſations of 
private life, it will alſo hold good in regard to thoſe 
who have, upon whatever occaſion and in whatever 
character, to addreſs large and elevated bodies of men; 
ſince it ſeldom happens, I believe, in any thing like 
free, numerous, and rational aſſemblies, that the ſpeaker 
and many of his hearers exactly correſpond in their 
ideas and concluſions. TED 

It is by no means a neceſſary conſequence, becauſe 
it falls to a man's lot to addreſs a number of perſons, 
that he is therefore the wiſeſt man of that number. 
The gift of eloquence is a very noble gift, and where- 
ever it 1s allied to a ſound judgment, it will at one time 
or another elevate the man who poſſeſſes it above his 
contemporaries ; but it will only elevate him as it is 
manifeſted, and as it makes an impreſſion upon men's 
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minds; and nothing fo effectually convinces men of 
the good underſtanding of a public ſpeaker as the ap- 
pearance of modeſty; by this he acknowledges the 
inferiority of his own ſingle opinion to the aggregate 
wiſdom of the body he is addreſſing; yet becauſe the 
aggregate wiſdom of every ſociety of men is a com- 
poſition of ſeparate efforts of individual underſtand- 
ings, he does not relinquiſh his own opinion, but con- 
tinues to enforce it, until, by ſome ſolemn act of the 
auditory, the public opinion is clearly demonſtrated. 

In the proper view of this relation, therefore, the 
public ſpeaker, though apparently the greateſt, is, in 
reality, the loweſt character in the aſſembly. How 
then does modeſty become him! How odious is a 
bold, clamorous, headſtrong pertinacity ! The ora- 
tor has taken upon him to argue, to inform, to refine ; 
he has ventured to advance and to ſupport opinions; 
but in what ſituation ? Not in that where man ſtands 
oppoſed to man, yet wherein, as we have ſeen, mo- 
deſty is ever admired. No; he combats numbers; 
numbers, too, perhaps ſuperior to himſelf in all the 
poſitive good qualities of the mind. Shall he then 
preſume to hold this great ſuperiority at defiance ? He 
muſt do ſo at the peril of univerſal contempt. 

Nor will the matter be greatly altered if we ſuppoſe 
for a moment that he is not only the greateſt orator, 
but the wiſeſt man in the aſſembly, (and can more than 
this be allowed ?) ſtill he is but one; and one may fail 
where many cannot; for though that one have all 
human wiſdom, yet it would be ſuppoſing too much, 
that, of a number of perſons promiſcuouſly aſſembled, 
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all, or even a majority, are de void of common ſenſe: 
here, therefore, in forming a deciſion, the common 
underſtanding of many is oppoſed to the ſuperior diſ- 
cernment of one. It may alſo be remembered, that, 
of many of thoſe circumſtances which relate to life 
and to the management of its concerns, every neceſ- 
ſary judgment can be truly formed by the force of 
thoſe combinations alone that the generality of men 
are adequate to make: ſuperior powers may embelliſh 
the diſcuſſion, or they may be needful to the ſettlement 
of matters of an intricate nature; but the truth is, 
that neither is this embelliſhment abſolutely neceſſary, 
nor do affairs of ſo nice and intricate a nature fre- 
quently occur. Thus it appears, that, viewing the 
relation which the public ſpeaker bears to his auditors 
in a light the moſt favourable to the former, he is ſtill 
far the inferior upon compariſon; and therefore mo- 
deſty becomes at once his intereſt and a neceſſary part 
of his character: and it appears but a fair price that 
he ſhould pay for the exquiſite ſatisfaction and triumph 
that attend the man who has the power and the oppor- 
tunity of exercifing thoſe talents whereby an extenſive 
and glorious dominion is obtained over the nobleſt 
powers of the mind. 


I omit to urge, that the grounds upon which many 


human opinions and arguments are frequently founded 
are uncertain and obſcure; this is a truth within the 
daily experience of every man; it may, however, be 
obſerved, that it is a truth as important as it is noto- 
rious ; it is a truth that ought ever to be recollected; 
it will, indeed, only be forgotten in proportion as we 

are 
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are ſunk in ignorance. We ſee that the wiſeſt men do 
not advance their obſervations or their arguments in a 
tone of confidence or with an unbluſhing boldneſs; 
experience and knowledge have taught them, that, lixe 
other men, they may err; ſtill conſcious of their ſus 
pertority, they take upon them to inform and inſtruct 
mankind, bur their leſſons are delivered in the chaſt- 
ened ſtyle of modeſty; they remember that they them- 
ſelves have ſomething yet to learn. | 

It now remains to ſee whether, granting what I have 
already obſerved to be true, modeſty is, not peculiarly 
neceflary. to thoſe who are deſtined to ſtand up as ad- 
vocates in a Britiſh court of judicature, 

It has been obſerved with reſpect to public ſpeakers 
generally, that, by the mere force of their relation to 
their auditory, they are, upon the compariſon, greatly 
inferior to it; and that, even although the uncommon 
and, perhaps, impoſſible circumſtance were granted, 
of his being the greateſt man in it; and the conclu- 
fion was, that an immodeſt boldneſs very ill became 
the character in which he appeared. Now if, under a 
circumſtance fo favourable to him, this be the caſe, 
how much more ſtrongly will it appear to be ſo where 
the contrary is the fact; where the ſpeaker, however 
honourable or however learned as an individual, has 
ſtill to contend with a moſt awful ſuperiority of rank 
and learning. N 

This is the ſituation of the advocate. When he 
riſes up, who are his auditors? Who are they that be- 
hold him? He is in the ideal preſence of his ſove- 
reign, repreſented by a type, awful, perhaps, as the 
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ſacred original; he is before men elevated far above 
the common ranks of ſociety, marked by every dif. 
tinction that the world has agreed to venerate ; and 
deeply verſed in that learning by a profundity in which 
he himſelf will be judged. His companions, ſome of 
whom upon this occaſion may be his adverſaries, eru- 
dite as himſelf in ſcience, and more deeply ſkilled, 
perhaps, in the doctrines he will have to aſſail or 
defend, watching his arguments, controverting his 
ſtatements, ready to diſpute his principles and to deny 
his concluſions. What mind of ſenſibility, what being 
of any underſtanding, could endure to behold in a 
man, thus critically ſituated, a bold determined front ? 
What ear could ſuffer ſounds of an unabaſhed confi- 
dence? Every thing here unites to teach him the 
leſſon of modeſty ; a hoſt of dignity, of learning, of 
talent preſents itſelf ; and it muſt argue a total want of 
every diſcriminating power to oppoſe ſuch a force with 
a fearleſs pertinacity. 

Beſides, this would not only be an offence to pro- 
priety, and to the common ſenſe of mankind; it would 
be an offence againſt yourſelf in every thing that re- 
lates to your claſſical character. What acquaintance 
do you ſuppoſe men will think you have contracted 
with the great men of your own and former ages? 
Will they not laugh when you pretend to value your- 
ſelf upon your knowledge of the law and of lawyers, 
of the philoſophers, the poets, and the hiſtorians of 
this and other countries and periods of the world ? 
You, who appear fo little acquainted with thoſe beau- 
tiful diſtinekions of character which have marked 
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their elevated ſentiments and have immortalized their 
names. 

Who will believe that you know any thing of Ba- 
con, of Newton, of Locke, of Jones, or of Mansfield, 
{I need not mention other names,) while you ſeem 
thus deſtitute of that ingenuous, that claſſical modeſty, 
which ſpread a pleaſing glory round thoſe noble charac- 
ters? It is impoſſible! The man who never ſpeaks 
before the tribunals of juſtice but in the tones of con- 
fidence and audacity, may excite a temporary amaze- 
ment; he may delude for the moment; but when the 
reaſon of men return, he will be taught to feel (if, in- 
deed, any ſenſe of feeling remain) that there is a 
dreadful diſtance between himſelf and that character 
which is formed to expand the ſcience and to elevate 
the profeſſion of the law. 

Contemplate, I once more beſeech you, the models 
that are before you; they will teach you the neceſſary 
diſtinctions between modeſty and fear, between forti- 
tude and impudence ; they will ſhew you that it 1s not 
by pertinacity and violence that the opinions of men 
are to be modified, or that truth is to be defended ; 
they will eſtabliſh in your mind this grand fundamental 
principle, that men are ſeldom moved to attention, 
much leſs to conviction, by thoſe who arrogantly uſurp 
to themſelves every power of the judgment and of 
truth. 

The profeſſion in which you are about to engage, 
happily furniſhes you with numberleſs opportunities of 
cultivating the favour of your auditory ; and that au- 
ditory, as you have ſeen, is compoſed of characters 
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whoſe approbation is adequate to the gratifying of the 


moſt towering ambition; and by no 1 ans is this 
favour ſo ſurely gained as by the exerciſe of modeſty 
in the various departments of public buſineſs. Per- 
ſons in every rank love to be conſidered as poſſeſſing 
ſome ſhare of authority and diſcrimination. How 
much more poweriul muſt this diſpoſition be in thoſe 
who have not only their own pertonal character, but a 
high official authority to ſupport ! In argument, whe- 
ther addreſſed to the judge upon. the bench or to the 


Jury, or in the examination of witneſſes, I recommend 


it to you to bear continually in your recollection that 
you are in the preſence of thoſe to whom all reſpect is 
due, who are able to diſtinguiſh, with a piercing eye, 
what is neceſſary to the completion of your character, 
and againſt whom effrontery mult be no inferior of- 
fence ; while they contemplate the modeſty of the 
ingenuovs advocate with ſenſations of benignity and 

pleaſure, | | 
When once the love of modeſty has eſtabliſhed its 
proper influence over you, it will appe rin your whole 
action; it will animate while it chaſtens every thought; 
it will clothe every expreſſion with an ine ffable ſweet- 
neſs: nor is it de void of dignity; nay, more truly to 
ſpeak, it is the very foul of dignity, for it communt- 
cates to dignity all that important power by which it 
is enabled to charm in the very moment that ir inſpires 
aue, by which, while it commands our admiration, it 
creates love; in a word, that wonderful combination 
of majeſty and ſwectneſs, which has been ſo often ex- 
tolled and fo ſcldom ſcen, is formed by the influ- 
ence 
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ence of modeſty over the loftier propenſities of the 
mind. 

And now, can it be conceived that modeſty will re- 
ſtrain our exertions, and rob us of our powers? Diſ- 
card that idea, if you have imbibed it; it is moſt falſe 
and deluſive. Modeſty, which is truly and ſyſtemati- 
cally ſuch, ſprings from a power and habit of con- 
templating and underſtanding the peculiar relation in 
which, as a public: ſpeaker, you may ſtand to a certain 
portion of the community; and this power is engen- 
dered and ſupported by philoſophy. And is philoſo- 
phy, when combined with the nobler activities of 
life, calculated to depreſs men to a baſe and narrow 
ſphere ? And can modeſty, which 1s thus nearly related 
to it, be conducive to fo unworthy an end ? 

It is unneceſſary to enumerate the good effects 
which the cultivation of modeſty will infallibly pro- 
duce upon your general behaviour, not only becauſe 
they are of themſelves very obvious, but alſo becauſe 
they. have already been ſufficiently treated of by other 
writers; I therefore diſmiſs this letter, repeating to 
you my wiſh that you would dedicate ſome portion 
of your time to the conſideration of this pleaſing 
and important ſubject. 
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. have we traced, as briefly as the nature of 


the ſubject would permit, the connection that ſubſiſts 
between philoſophy and the legal ſcience; and have 


perceived, by the examples of integrity, urbanity, and 


modeſty, that the influence of philoſophy upon the 
ſtudent will enable him to acquire not only the ſolid, 
but the pleaſing and ornamental qualifications ; that 
it will not only lead him in time to rank with ſages, 
but that it will alſo ſtrew with flowers the path 
through which it points out the way to wiſdom. I 
will detain you a moment longer, while I remark upon 
a very few of thoſe paſſions and propenſities which are 
inimical to the progreſs of the ſtudent, and which 
philoſophy 1s able to ſubdue. 

Firft, Intemperance. Intemperance 1s unfriendly 
to the minds and the bodies of all men in common ; 
but opportunities of engaging in it occur, perhaps, 
more frequently to the inhabitants of our inns of 
court than to any other profeſſional body of men. 
There ſeems, indeed, to exiſt no other barriers againſt 
its deſtructive inroads than thoſe which philoſophy 
preſents. I ſpeak not here merely of the pleaſures of 
the table; I mean to add to them thoſe of the town 1n 
general: muſic, cards, the theatres, all combine from 
one ſubtle and dreadful vortex, in which the time and 
the powers of the ſtudent are ſilently but inevitably 

loſt. 
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loſt. How terrible is this idea! How is he to avoid 
the deſtruction that awaits him? Let him apply to 
Philoſophy ; ſhe will teach him his duty, and lead him 
vp to the fulfilment of it ; under her mild and grate- 
ful leſſons he will gradually perceive that higher and 
nobler avocations muſt prepare him for future great- 
neſs ; 1t will be no longer by conſtraint that he refrains 
from thoſe indulgences which before he courted ; he 
will fly from them; they will be indulgences no 
longer: then will truth and reaſon, her genuine off- 
ſpring, reſume their empire in his breaſt. Then will 
he be induced to thoſe manly ſtudies and contempla- 
tions whereby alone the mind is elevated to ſuperior 
deſigns: the law, which he had been accuſtomed to 
conſider as a ſterile labour, as a taſk unworthy of every 
man of genius and ſpirit, will now appear to be fertile 
of enlarged and ſcientific truths; his faculties have 
now burſt the chains by which they have been bound; 
and, enlivened by the beam of philoſophy, they ariſe 
to light and freedom ; they will penetrate into the 
true ſpirit of thoſe laws with the letter of which he 
haz heretofore been diſguſted : under the auſpices of 
Philoſophy he becomes his own guardian; and he 
compels his mind to liſten to her inſtructions, till, at 
length, they are imbibed with cheerfulneſs. In ſhort, 
he has learnt how to recreate his powers by a proper 
application of thoſe relaxations, which, by being miſ- 
uled for other purpoſes, degenerated into the poiſon 
that deſtroyed them. Thus is Philoſophy the foe of 
Intemperance; and thus does ſhe overcome that mon- 
ſter, 
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ſter, who firſt allures her victims with a ſemblance 
of pleaſure, and then moſt cruelly deſtroys them. 


Secondly, Vanity. This is a propenſity of the 


mind which betrays thoſe who are under its influence 
into the molt filly, not to ſay the moſt degrading 
actions; philofophy is certainly the beſt, if it be not 
the only cure for it.. Take a view for a moment of 
the difference between their principles: vanity ariſes 
from a blind, unqualified partiality in a man towards 
himſelf; it is therefore a concett that all his thoughts, 
and that every thing he does, partake of ſome pecu- 
har fuperiority over the thoughts and actions of other 
men : Philoſophy, on the contrary, leads a man to 
enlarged views of truth; ſhe produces a diſpoſition to 
compare himſelf and his acquiſitions with the elevated 
objects which ſne diſplays. What will the natural re- 
ſult of this compariſon be? Surely a ſenſe of his own 
defictency. Vanity whifpers in the ear of her votary, 
that he has already learnt all that is worth learning ; 
philoſophy ſhews him the examples of others, who 
have far outſtript him in the career of excellence: 
under the influence of the former he becomes con- 
ceited and arrogant; by the leſſons of the latter, diffi- 
dent and humble; in {hor:, the principles of good and 
evil are not more averſe from each other than are thoſe 
of philoſophy and. vanity. Can they coaleſce then? 
Never; one of them muſt, in the contention, ſubdue 
the other; and Philoſophy has this peculiar advantage 
over her opponent, that, whenever ſhe triumphs, ſhe 
not only expels vanity, but holds her image up to ri- 
dicule and contempt. 
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If thts repreſentation of vanity be a fair one, and 
if what was obſerved in the laſt letter upon modeſty 
be true, the advocate cannot have a greater enemy to 
his reputation than vanity. If the ſituation of the 
barriſter peculiarly demand from him a modeſt and 
dignified reſerve in his de portment, Vanity muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be 1nimical to his ſucceſs, for ſhe will be conti- 
nually enticing him into frivolity and affectation. If 
integrity and urbanity be very material requiſites to 
the excellence of the advocate, ſurely vanity ſhould 


— de avoided or oppoſed as adverſe againſt both; for 


though I do not mean to ſay that the vain man cannot 
be an honeſt man, I conceive we are juſtified in judg- 
ing that he who is very ſubject to vanity will be ſome- 
times inclined to ſacrifice that nice ſenſe of honour 
which has been mentioned, to his oſtentation. Of his 
manners we may ſpeak in terms leſs reſerved ; it may 
be taken as a maxim, that the man of yanity can never 
be the well-bred man, 

If we conſult the common experience of life, we 
ſhall find that men conceive not only the deepeſt diſ- 
uſt, but contempt alſo, of the character of the vain 
man; and if this be the cafe in the trifling, compara- 
tively trifling, concerns of the day, how much more 
forcibly mult it be ſo, upon thoſe occalions when we 
are waiting for the diſplays of a profound judgment : 
theſe ſenſations of diſguſt and contempt are capable of 
working a great miſchief againſt their object; and they 
are peculiariy dangerous to thoſe who depend for their 
proſperity upon the confidence that others may be 
induced to repoſe in them; they naturally deſtroy all 
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inclination to confidence. This is exactly the ſitu- 
ation of the advocate; he will do nothing if he poſ- 
ſeſs not the confidence of men; diſguſt and con- 
tempt, it has been ſeen, deſtroy this confidence, and 
vanity may produce diſguſt and contempt. 

Subdue, then, the early ſuggeſtions of vanity. But 
by what means? Aſk Philoſophy ; ſhe will tell you 
that you mult be vigilant in your oppoſition ; for that 


Vanity is not only a powerful and a ſubtle but an active 
enemy, and that, when ſhe has once completed her 


conqueſt over you, ſhe diſplays, in a thoufand modes, 
her triumphs to the world ; ſhe makes every part of 
you ſubſervient to her purpoſe ; ſhe tortures your 
frame into unmeaning attitudes ; ſhe teaches your eye, 
by turns, the ſtare of impudence and the gaze of ina- 
nity; ſhe influences your voice to numberleſs ridi- 
culous and unnatural variations: by her artifices your 
mind 1s perverted and your judgment weakened ; they 
become ſubject to falſe and narrow conceits, that 
would contract all that is noble in fcience, all that is 
elevated in nature, to their own debaſed ſphere. Thus 
will Philoſophy detect and expoſe to you the real cha- 
racer of Vanity; thus will ſhe enable you to defeat 
the projects of that enchantreſs. | 

Thirdly, Peeviſhneſs. If you are unhappily ad- 
dicted to this diſpoſition, you will find a great ſupport 
againſt it in philoſophy ; and this ſupport you will alſo 
perceive to be very neceſſary; for there are not, per- 
haps, many ſcenes in which the temper is more ſe- 
yerely tried than a court of juſtice; and it may be 
be added, that no where 1s an ill temper ſo mortifying 
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/or diſgraceful; mortifying, becauſe it is liable to be 


ridiculed with all the keenneſs of wit; and diſgraceful, 
becauſe it leſſens the character of the advocate in the 
eyes of every rank of men. Nor will you be inclined 
to treat this hint as uſcleſs, when you reflect that a man 
of a perverſe and peeviſh ſpirit is every moment ex- 
poſed to pain; that it will flow upon him from a thou- 
ſand different and unexpected ſources ; the keen argu- 
ment of a learned friend, the art or the ignorance of 
a witneſs, the unavoidable diverſion of the attention of 
the court at times from his obſervations, or that oppo- 


ſition to his opinions, from which no man in ſuch a 


ſituation can expect to be ſecure : all theſe are equally 
calculated to diſtreſs him. How unhappy muſt he be in 
himſelf and in the apprehenſion of others, if, by oc- 
currences like theſe, he be driven into the exceſs of 
paſſion, ſo naturally productive of violent and indecent 
expreſſions ? 

There is an infelicity peculiar to this diſpoſition ; if 
ſuffered to grow into a habit, it blunts and deadens the 
powers of the mind, and it enervates the bodily frame. 
The former of theſe poſitions may not be ſo apparent, 
becauſe there have been inſtances of men of great na- 
tural vivacity and keenneſs, who do not appear to have 
loſt their mental qualifications under the prevalence of 
a bad temper : but independently of the argument, 
that theſe might be conſidered as exceptions from the 
general rule, I would obſerve that this vivacity and 
keenneſs, though they may well combine with the pro- 
perties eſſential to a great character, do, by no means, 
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of themſelves, form a neceſſary part of it; to thoſe, 
therefore, who confider that an even, compoſed, and 
dignified tenor of mind is the great feature of an 
elevated character, it will not appear ſtrange to aſſert, 
that he who indulges a peeviſh, petulant diſpoſition 
in any degree, is in that degree removed from the 
elevation to which I have juſt alluded. 

In no profeſſion, as I have in the courſe of this cor- 
reſpondence hinted, is this greatneſs of character more 
neceſſary or more valuable than in the law; and no- 
thing, as you have uſt ſeen, is more expreſsly calcu- 
lated to injure and deſtroy it than peeviſhnefs. How 
greatly, then, is it your duty to have a command over 
your temper? It is to philoſophy only that you can 
lock up for the neceſſary powers. We will not now 
dive into the origin of this evil diſpoſition ; ſuffice it 
to ſay, that it is poſſible to labour under it, and that a 
ſufficient remedy has been pointed out. 

Fourthly, Envy. Envy is not only the parent of 
- miſery in ourſelves, but of injuſtice towards others: 
againſt a ſpirit like this every member of a liberal 
profeſfion ought moſt watchfully to guard. It has 
been a thouſand and a thouſand times urged by thoſe 
who have written upon the moral ſyſtem, that envy 
betrays us into numberleſs meanneſſes. What has 
been ſo often faid 1 will not here repeat; I will only 
uſe it to impreſs upon your mind this doctrine ;— 
whatever is mean, whatever is unjuſt in its general 
nature, acquires a new and more forcible character of 
meanne is and of injuſtice when it becomes related to 
| the 
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the legal profeſſion; a profeſſion that demands learn- 
ing, wiſdom, in ſhort, every thing that is moſt adverſe 
againſt thoſe principles. 

Under this ſentiment the advocate will, leſs han 
any other man, endure the dominion of envy, becauſe 
he will leſs than any other man endure what is ſelfiſh, 
and becauſe what is ſelfiſh in the common accept- 
ation becomes doubly ſo in him. Unfortunately, 
where there 1s a natural diſpoſition to envy in the man, 
it becomes exceſſively forcible in the lawyer: it is 
moſt effectually arouſed by the ſucceſs of our contem- 
poraries; and no ſucceſs is more ſtriking than that of 
the barriſter, or more completely appears to ſpring 
out of thoſe acquirements that excite admiration or 
envy ; for when we conſider that all the noble facul- 
ties of the judgment, all the brilliancies of imagi- 
nation, all the graces of eloquence may be brought 
forward as the inſtruments of his ſucceſs, and that 
riches, reputation, and honour are its certain conſe- 
quences, we ſhall perhaps find it difficult to con- 
ceive an aſſemblage of cauſes and effects more ſplendid, 
and, of courſe, more ſtrongly formed to excite the 
indignation of the envious man. How neceſſary is it, 
then, in the midſt of fo ſtrong a temptation, to watch 
againſt the inroads of an enemy, hoſtile againſt every 
purpoſe of honour, and deſtructive of every principle 
of felicity. 

And here again permit me to recommend to you 
the aid of Philoſophy : Envy cannot abide her pre- 
ſence ; ſhe will therefore flee from it, and ſeek her 
congenial gloom. I truſt that, in this reſpect, her 
Y 2 aids 
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aids are not neceſſary to you; ſtill, however, cultivate 
leſſons ſhe would teach you; they are not only of a 
ſovereign uſe as remedies ; they act as preventives; 
they will deſtroy, even while they are an embryo, 
thoſe baneful principles that threaten your virtue and 
your fame ; think but for a moment ſhould Envy be- 
come predominant in your boſom, ſhould ſhe once be 
feen in your language or in your actions, to what mi- 
ſery, to what contempt would it expoſe you! How 
| little would you appear in the eyes of thoſe who would 
expect from your talents and your learning the digni- 
fied eaſe of philoſophy and the venerated practice of 
truth. | 
J will not ſelect any further inſtances of the qualities 
againſt which philoſophy is adverſe; thoſe whereon I 
have thus briefly commented are ſufficient to ſhew you 
two things very material to a ſtudent; that there are 
paſſions and prejudices inimical to the ſtudy of a libe- 
ral and learned ſcience, 'yet to which he may, in an 
evil hour, become ſubject; and alfo, that there is a 
power adequate to the prevention or the extirpation of 
them. | 
Here we put an end to our long diſſertation upon 
the connection between philoſophy and law. Much 
indeed has been ſaid, but much has been paſſed by 
unnoticed ; this you muſt ſupply by the induſtry of 
your own cogitation and reſearch ; nor can a portion 
of your time be conſecrated to a better purpoſe. 
'The law, it may be repeated, is evidently a ſcience 
connected with the varied character of man; he, 
therefore, who is ignorant of this character can never 
I enter 
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enter with a proper diſcrimination into the legal 
ſcience ; it will ever appear to him as a mere letter; 
its deſigns, its principles, are hid from him ; and from 
the noble rank of an advocate in laws formed into a 
ſyſtem, conſonant with the genuine and enlivening dic- 
tates of nature and of reaſon, he degenerates into a 
paltry quibbler upon letters and words. Farewel! 


f LETTER XI. 

WI are now arrived at that period of our work, in 

which the connection between hiſtory and the ſtudy 

: of the Engliſh law preſents itſelf to our examination. 

, This is certainly deſerving of the conſideration of | 

: every man who has the honour to obtain the repu- : 

- tation of a profound and enhghtened lawyer. 5 

f The field, indeed, which it opens for the exertions i 

1 of the ſtudent, is very extenſive; but it is not my in- J 
tention, in a treatiſe like the preſent, to explore every I 

” part of it; I ſhall content myſelf with. pointing it out | 

ch in general, and, perhaps, with ſhewing here and there 1 

7 ſome of its more fruitful ſpots. | 0 

we Before we proceed, it may be neceſſary to conſider 7 


c for a moment the obvious purpoles that are meant to 


be anſwered by the ſtudy of hiſtory. 
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- + In the firſt place, we have to aſcertain dates and | 
e, facts for the ſimple purpoſe of obtaining and ſettling 
. our chronological information; this is, doubtleſs, a 
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neceſſary and uſeful acquiſition, but has little to 
do with the ſubject at preſent before us. It would 
certainly be a matter of reproach to a well-educated 
man, or to one who paſſed for ſuch, to be ignorant of 
thoſe general hiſtorical truths which induſtrious and 
learned annaliſts have handed down for the benefit of 
poſterity ; yet, on the other hand, it will be difficult to 
perceive how a man mult neceflarily become a better 
Engliſh lawyer in proportion to his dexterity in aſcer- 
taining the diſputed epochs of antiquity, or in ſettling 
the modern controverſies of later hiſtorians. 

The truth is, this has little to do with the buſineſs ; 
therefore, in the ſecond place, I obſerve, there is an- 
other and a better view with which the ſtudent muſt 
peruſe the hiſtories of the preſent and of preceding 
ages, namely, to aid him in forming a proper ſtyle for 
narrative ; a thing, as we have formerly obſerved, of 
greater difficulty than men are generally aware : and 
to this end, works of the beſt reputation may be read 
with great advantage ; but diſcrimination is here very 
neceflary, becauſe the language wherein great and pub- 
lic events are to be recited muſt differ in many minute 
reſpects from that in which the tale of private tranſ- 
actions is to be told. True it is, the genus of theſe 
ſtyles or modes of language is one, but their ſpecies 
are various ; they muſt both partake of one clear, copi- 
ous, {ſimple nature; they muſt both poſſeſs the regu- 
larity of order and connection; they muſt both equally 
adhere to truth ; for theſe are the indiſpenſable ſigns 
of their common and intrinſic nature; and a true | 


eſtimation of this nature cannot, in my apprehenſion, 
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be learnt in a better ſchool than that of hiſtory; but 
the language appropriate to theſe different uſes muſt 
de of different ſpecies; and, in regulating the choice 
of this variety, we muſt be governed by the dignity of 
the perſons concerned, and by a juſt apprehenſion of 
the circumſtances under contemplation. 

For example, that majeſtic elevation of language in, 
which the hiſtorian would deſcribe the wrongs that one 
powerful nation had exerciſed againſt another, would 
be ſomewhat lowered to relate the facts of a contro- 
verſy between two individual princes of theſe coun- 
tries, relating to their private capacities; yet, in regard 
that all ſuch controverſies mult, from the exalted rank 
of the parties, have more or leſs to do with the pub- 
lic weal, a ſolemnity in the language would be pre- 
ſerved, which would diſtinguiſh it again from that 
wherein the diſputes of private noblemen and gentle- 
men would be told ; yet even here, becauſe ſuch cha- 
raters are ſuppoſed to have a nicer honour and a more 
extended property at ſtake, there will be a greater 
weight and energy in the expreſſion than will be 
{ought to be preſerved when, laſtly, the quarrels of men 
in a humble condition are noticed. 

Although every eminent hiſtorian may have per- 
ceived and endeavoured to preſerve theſe various 
gradations in his ſtyle of expreſſion as a general doc- 
trine, ſtill he will have preſerved them in his own 
manner ; and as the choice of this manner muſt have 
depended upon nature, education, and many other ad- 
ventitious circumſtances, ſo will it naturally be ſuperior 
in one and inferior in another. The manner, there- 
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fore, in which theſe gradations have been preſerved, 
and not the mere preſervation of them, is the teſt by 
which, in this reſpect, we are to judge of the excellency 
of our model. 

But there is another general diſtinction to be ob- 
ſerved, the perception of which will ariſe upon our 

reflections on the various models; and this 1s the ſitu- 
ation of the ſpeaker, For inſtance; Am relating a 
ſeries of facts that make up a ſtory of any given im- 
portance? I am to conſider, in the choice of my 
language, where I am, and who I am addreſſing. Am 
I in public or in private? am I in a court of juſtice 
in my profeſſional capacity? am I in a circle of 
friends? or am I domeſticated with my family? In 
all theſe ſituations I ſhould ſtill endeavour to preſerve 
in my ſtyle all thoſe genuine and original characters of 
narrative which have before been mentioned ; clear- 
neſs, copiouſneſs, ſimplicity, order, conneCtion, and 
truth. But would my choice of words be the ſame? 
Surely not. Would my expreſſions retain all the eaſe 
and familiarity before a dignified juridical aſſembly, 
that had been indulged at my fire-fide? Hardly 
would this be the cate ; the common feelings of our 
nature would not ſuffer it; thoſe feelings, which, in 
many cafes, would be our beſt guides to the nice diſ- 
criminations that mark the man N if we would 
but ſuffer them to operate. 

From all this I think it appears, that biſtory is, in 
this particular, no inferior preceptor. But two other 
ideas alſo preſent the mſelves; firſt, that we muſt be 
very careful in the choice of theſe hiſtorical models; 
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and, ſecondly, that, in our earlier peruſals of them, we 
ought to be under the tuition of experimental wiſdom; 
in plain language, ſome wiſe and learned friend ſhould 
both point out the hiſtorians and aſſiſt us in reading 
them. 

I truſt theſe — which are a very few of 
thoſe that ſpontaneouſly ariſe upon the ſubject, will not 
appear chimerica] to you; to me they appear import- 
antly real, or I would not have offered them. Indeed 
I am under little apprehenſion on this ſcore, as theſe 
two things are confeſſedly notorious, viz. that men of 
genius do differ in their ſtyle, and that, in a thouſand 
inſtances, the circumſtances of this difference are of a 
nature too minute for the deſcription of common pens. 
How many are willing to declaim upon the difference I 
have mentioned ! how few are able to . and 
deſcribe it! 

In the third place, I obſerve, the works of eminent 
hiſtorians are worthy of the ſtudent's contemplation, 
as examples of the manner in which the connection 
between the narrative and the reflections upon it is 
preſerved. Although theſe examples occur but ſpar- 
ingly in the beſt writers of hiſtory, it is impoſſible for 
an active and a reflecting mind wholly to avoid them; 
and this may be more particularly recommended, by 
reaſon that they who have excelled as hiſtorians are 

deſervedly ranked amongſt the moſt elevated of thoſe 
who have adorned the literature and ſtrengthened the 
wiſdom of the ages in which they have lived. 

I have before remarked upon the frequency of 
the confuſion in which * ſpeakers involve their 
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facts and their inferences: this is a fault of a very dif. 
graceful nature; and, from a variety of circumſtances, 
it will be frequently the fault of young and unexpe- 
rienced ſpeakers; all the means, therefore, by which 
they may be enabled to avoid it ought to be embraced 
with cheerfulneſs and gratitude, 

And here two objects ariſe to our notice; firſt, the 
diverſity of the ſtyle of obſervation and argument 
from that of narrative; and, ſecondly, the art by 
which theſe two characters are at once united and kept 
diſtin. 

Of the firſt I ſhall do little more here than merely 
ſtate to you, by way of recollection, that there is a 
difference, and that a material one, between the ſtyle 
of narrative and that of obſervation and argument, 
\ becauſe you will find, in fome former letter, all the 
remarks that I thought proper to make upon it, only 
adding, that, in the latter, there 1s a freedom for the 
ſpirit and genius of a man to operate, which the former, 
however meritorious and well-executed it may be, 
will not afford. 

With reſpect to the ſecond, it will be worthy of 
obiervation, with what apparent eaſe and nature, yet 
with how much reality of deſign and art, they who 
have excelled in the ſcience of hiſtory have gone from 
the ſimple, cool language of relation, to the warm and 
enlivening ſounds of reaſon and philoſophy : how 
aptly the change has been fitted to thoſe opportunities 

which the hiſtorian has thought proper to ſeize, of 
impreſſing upon the attention of the reader. It is not 
the buſineſs of a work like the preſent to point out 
particular 
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particular examples ; nor would it be of much avail 
where they are ſo numerous, and where ſo much ought 
to be left to the care and induſtry of the ſtudent. I 
forbear, therefore, to ſelect inſtances of this incom- 
parable kind of eloquence with which the hiſtorians of 
our own and of other countries abound ; ſuffice it, 
there are many noble examples of it to be met with 
by the diligent and diſcriminating ſtudent. 

See then another reaſon for my recommending to 
you, as a ſtudent of the law, the ſtudy alſo of hiſtory. 
Do you wiſh to acquire that diverſified power of ſtyle, 
that art of connecting your reaſoning with your nar- 
rative, which at once embelliſhes and impreſſes it upon 
the recollection? Study the eloquent hiſtorians who 
have not only manifeſted the labours of diligence and 
accuracy in the collection and arrangement of their 
facts, but who have evinced in their obſervations that 
knowledge of the human heart, that acquaintance with 
the ſpirit of the world, which are fo neceſſary to the 
advocate. | 

Fourthly, a reaſon more important than either of the 
former now preſents itſelf to confirm the neceſſity of 
the hiſtorical ſtudy ; the clear underſtanding of the 
foundation and origin of laws; and, in purſuing this 
idea, I ſhall conſider two things ; firſt, that ſuch an 
underſtanding is very neceſſary to the advocate; ſe- 
condly, that the ſtudy of hiſtory is the beſt, if not the 
only way to it. 

Firſt, to aſſert that he whoſe profeſſional life depends 
upon his powers of reaſoning and argument, and whoſe 
argument reſts upon his knowledge of the laws, may 
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be ignorant of the circumſtances that have contri. 
buted to the formation of their original nature, and 
ſucceed, is an outrage upon common ſenſe. As well 
may you ſay a ſtateſman can govern without a know- 
ledge of the genius of the people whoſe affairs he is to 
direct, or a phyſician judge of a diſeaſe without an 
acquaintance with the previous and accompanying 
ſymptoms, as that the lawyer ſhould underſtand the 
laws of a country, while the events that gave them 
birth, and the ſyſtems by which they have been formed, 
are unknown to him. 

Syſtems of law were the natural reſult of civil com- 
binations of men; theſe combinations, as they multi- 
plied upon the earth, became, in various ways, con- 
nected with each other; and thence followed an inter- 
mixture of legal ſyſtems, till it became impoſlible to 
find, amongſt the poliſhed ſtates of ſocicty, any ſyſtem 
of juriſprudence that has retained its primeval ſimpli- 
city and independence. This is eminently the con- 
dition of the Engliſh ſyſtem of laws; and, of courſe, 
t mult require a more than commonly extenſive ac- 
quaintance wich hiſtory, to trace to their foundation 
laws that partake of ſo multiform a nature, and which 
have been the produce of ſuch complicated events. 

Our early ſyſtem, or what we call our common law, 
was the offspring of various cuſtoms, and of opinions 
written and oral, though amalgamated, as it were, by 
the luminous exertions of one of the greateſt legiſ- 
lators that Heaven ever gave to man. Our ſtatute 
laws have chiefly ariſen from cauſes of a twofold na- 
ture; the irruption of a turbulent and crafty race of 
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foreigners, who brought with them a ſyſtem of ſubtle- 
ties and cuſtoms compoſed of a ſtrange mixture of 
barbariſms and of doctrines of the canon and civil 
laws ; and, next, the violent internal ſtruggles between 
the various parties, civil and religious, that many ages 
diſtracted the kingdom; fo that he who would pre- 
tend to the character of a lawyer, in any elevated ſenſe 
of the word, mult imbibe the principles, not only of 
his native ſyſtem, but allo of thoſe foreign ſyſtems 
which have been brought here by the circumſtances at 
which I have hinted, and which have ſo effeQually 
inſinuated themſelves into. every part of the juridical 
polity of this country, that no art or power 1s adequate 
to root them out. | 

I ſecondly obſerve, that, in order to underſtand the 
true nature and ſpirit of our preſent ſyſtem, it will be 
moſt neceſlary to view it in its various origin, and to 
accompany it in the ſeveral ſtages of its progreſs ; and 
if this be granted, of which I think there can be little 
doubt, it next becomes a queſtion, what means are the 
beſt for the attainment of this deſirable end? And 
here the ſtudy of hiſtory preſents itſelf to our notice. 
In works of this nature are contained the expoſition of 
thoſe ſecret ſources from which have ſprung the innu- 
merable mutations that have, from time to time, af- 
fected the nature of our laws, Here are to be found 
thoſe hidden cauſes that not only enable us to judge of 
the facts, but of the morives that produced them. 

This will appear moſt ſtrongly to be the caſe when 
we reflect, that many new laws, and many alterations 
in eſtabliſned ſyſtems of law, have derived their origin 
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from cauſes that are moſt naturally connected with the 
human character. For what changes have a whole 
people been indebted to the caprice, the folly, or the 
wiſdom of a monarch ! What trifling and apparently 
temporary events have been the occaſion of alteration 


in the juridical polity of a country, as extenſive as they 


have proved laſting! How often has the ignorance 
or the ambition of legiſlators given birth to laws of 
injuſtice and oppreſſion! How frequently have thoſe 
laws, which were ſalutary at their firſt enaction, been 
ſuffered by indolence to remain, when by thoſe changes 
in opinions and cuſtoms, to which all human affairs are 
lable, they have become at once unfriendly to liberty 
and diſgraceful to reaſon ! | 
By what means, I would alk, are theſe things to be 
diſcovered? Hiſtory alone preſents the powers and 
the opportunities neceſſary to this deep reſearch ; in 


her dignified pages only are to be found the oracles 


which, enſhrouded in the venerable receſſes of anti- 
quity, ſpeak not but to them who, with a ſteady and a 
perſevering ſtep, penetrate their dark retreat. Leave 
not, then, thoſe-pages neglected ; they will explain to 
you the myſterious truths by which you will be 
enabled to trace the laws of your country to their ear- 
lieſt birth, and mark their genuine character. 

Fifchly, it may be obſerved, there is another object 
that the ſtudy of hiſtory will enable the ſtudent to 
attain, an enlargement and elevation of mind. This is 
an object which, I believe, few have conſidered as un- 
worthy of attention: it is, indeed, the work of hiſ- 
tory in common with philoſophy ; but it may be re- 
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marked, that of theſe not only the application and the 
effect are materially different, but the ſources alſo from 
which they ſpring ; the one, from long ſucceſſion of 
the external movements of nations and their rulers ; 
and the other from the internal n and feel- 
ings of the heart. 

In an appeal to ſober ſenſe and to experience, the 
advantages that ariſe, in this reſpect, to the advocate 
from the ſtudy of hiſtory will preſently be found to be 
of great value; they form a moſt forcible contraſt 
with the diſadvantages that frequently reſult from an 
ignorance of that ſcience. How often would it have 
proved a molt tedious and almoſt inſupportable taſk to 
thoſe, whoſe high office it 1s to hear and determine 
upon the arguments of counſel, had they who have 
filled the character of an advocate at the Engliſh bar 
been generally unverſed in the events recorded in hiſ- 
tory! How confined would, to this moment, have 
been the legal notions of our courts! How ſpiritleſs 
and, perhaps, unjuſt their interpretations of the law, 
had they who preſide in thoſe auguſt tribunals derived 
their principles of truth, in the adminiſtration of civil. 
and criminal juſtice, from the letter of the law alone ! 


On the other hand, what grand and ſtriking diſplays of 


the reaſoning powers ! what extenſiveneſs of remark ! 
what acumen of compariſon ! what a various energy of 
combination mark the argument of that advocate 
whoſe mind has been illuminated by a contemplation of 
the hidden cauſes from which, as we have already re- 
marked, laws in particular, among all other human 
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ſubjects, derive er true character and complete 
force. 

If an enlarged and elevated mind be neceſſary to the 
advocate, and if, in order to acquire it, the cauſes of 
things ought to be diſcovered and underſtood, can 
there be a doubt that he ſhould peruſe, with re peated 
application, the works of thoſe hiſtorians who have 
been eſteemed by the world for their truth and pro- 
fundity? For in them are to be found thoſe cauſes, 
the knowledge whereof is thus important. It will 
ſurely be needleſs to preſs this upon you any further; 
I therefore proceed to the laſt point upon which I 
mean to inſiſt as a proof of the utility of hiſtory to the 
completion of the legal character. 

Sixthly, the ſtudy of hiſtory has the peculiar ex- 
cellence of uniting in itſelf thoſe two valuable qualities 
the combination of which has, for ſo many ages, been 
recommended in the leſſons of wiſe men, the uſeful and 
the agreeable. 

The capacities of the human mind have been re- 
peatedly found, in its preſent ſtate of exiſtence, too 
weak and too limited for a continued exertion in re- 
ſearches into profound and difficult ſcience ; and, per- 
haps, there is no one among the ſciences that have 
engaged the ſpeculative powers of mankind of a more 
unpromiſing entrance than the law; ſome object of 
amuſement and relaxation is therefore particularly 
neceſſary to men thus engaged, by which the aſperities 
of ſtudy may be ſoftened, and the wearied powers 
reſtored to their proper tone. 

Theſe 
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Thefe objects of amuſement ought not only to be 
free from every quality that may tend to enervate the 
mental powers, they ought poſitively to poſſeſs influ- 
ences friendly to the increaſe of thoſe powers, that the 
ſtudent, while he is ſeeking repoſe from the fatigues of 
his ſtudy, may not loſe the advantages that have not 
been obtained but -by unwearied diligence and ex- 
ceſſive labour. 

Hiſtory here preſents herſelf in a leſs majeſtic, but, 
perhaps, not leſs pleaſing form ; ſhe courts the philo- 
ſophic and inquiring mind to unbend itſelf from a 
ſevere exerciſe by the eaſy contemplation of a various 
ſucceſſion of events and delineation of character, by 
which the moſt vacant curiolity 1s ever enticed; which 
charms the moſt glowing imagination, and adds 
ſtrength to the moſt accurate judgment. She leads the 
delighted recollection through a thouſand ſcenes, that 
zwaken in the breaſt thoſe generous noble ſenſations 
that peculiarly diſtinguiſh the exalted character; and 


while the curioſity is arouſed, and eager to purſue the 


encreaſing train of events, it is Ever and anon engaged 
by the contemplation of ſome newly diſcovered ſource 
from which cuſtoms have ariſen and laws have ſprung ; 
of which the ſtudent, it is true, has frequently heard, 
but of which, before this propitious moment, he un- 
derſtood not the character, becauſe he knew not the 

8 
Again, by thus making hiſtory contribute to your 
amulement, your memory is inſenſibly ſtrengthened. 
We are led to exerciſe the memory in things that are 
pleaſing to the fancy, until, by degrees, it has attained 
2 to 
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to a habit of retention, which it will not fail ſponta- 
neouſly to exerciſe over ſubjects, that, from the dry 
unintereſting quality incident to all firſt principles, are 
apt to ſlide away imperceptibly from its power. The 
utility of ſuch a habit cannot but appear in a moment 
to the moſt curfory obſerver. Of all the profeſſions I 
know, the law has the greateſt occaſion for the me- 
mory, and 1s, perhaps, at the ſame time, the moſt 
repugnant to its influences. 

Further, the peruſal of the lighter and more enter- 
taining parts of hiſtory as an amuſement, is a manly 
and dignified recreation ; and there is ſomething inde- 
ſcribably grateful in the ſenſe that a man has of not 
having debaſed himſelf even in his looſer moments. 
I would only conſider it in this light; I would ſet 
aſide the idea of connecting the contemplation of hiſ- 
tory, as a ſtudy, with the ſtudy of the law ; I would 
forget, for a while, that, by this contemplation, lan- 
guage, connection, a clear underſtanding of the origin 
of laws, an enlargement and ele vation of mind are to 
be acquired. But even here it appears to be a matter 
worthy of the cloſe attention of the ſtudent; for 1 
would remark, that our amuſements, like our ſtudies, 
acquire an agreeable or diſguſting character in our 
eſtimation from the manner in which we uſe them. 

I do not ſuppoſe it can poſſibly enter inte your head 
that I am recommending an auſtere excluſion of all 
corporal amuſcments, and am therefore not ſolicitous 
to explain a meaning which you cannot miſunderſtand. 
My deſign merely is to propoſe to you ſuch a govern- 
ment in the choice of your amuſements, that they may 
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not be the means of debilitating, under the pretence 
of recreating your mind; and I have endeavoured to 
ſhew you that of theſe hiſtory is the chief. | 

RecolleR, that in this, as well as in all other pur- 
ſuits, the good effects cannot be immediately perceiv- 
ed: our impatience, in this reſpect, is a rock whereon 
we often ſplit; we cannot bear to labour without per- 
ceiving and enjoying, at the ſame moment, the fruits 
of our labour; we want to ſnatch at reputation and 
riches in a moment, forgetting that theſe, the former 
eſpecially, are the growth of time and perſeverance. 
We are full of anxiety to fill up the meaſure of our 
wiſdom, not remembering that ſuch an anxiety is in- 
conſiſtent with the very wiſdom at which we aim. 
The progreſs ofg the mind is ſubject to that univerſal 
law by which the progreſs of all other things is regu- 
lated, and this law has ordained, that great acquire- 
ments of ſtrength or knowledge are not to be ſuddenly 
obtained. 

Thoſe ſtudies that are of a deep and ſolid nature 
muſt mature by flow and, to our apprehenſion, by al- 
moſt imperceptible degrees. Burt are we therefore to 
be diſmayed and to give up all for loft, becauſe our 
defigns are not completed in a day? No; let us per- 
ſevere, and we ſhall pluck, at length, a fruit, which, 
if long in ripening, will nevertheleſs be truly valuable. 
Apply this idea to the ſtudy I am juſt now recom- 
mending to you: you may not, perhaps, at firſt ſight, 
perceive the advantages which the peruſal of hiſtory 
will preſent to you as a lawyer : but regard not this ; 
read on with diligence ; perſevere ; and, unleſs I am 
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deceived, you will, in the end, find no reaſon for 

regret. 

It is no part of my preſent plan to point out to you 
particular works, or the diſtribution of your time in 


che peruſal of them; I will only, therefore ſay upon 


the former, that the approved hiſtories of the later 
periods of the Roman empire, and the hiſtories of 
your own country, and of the modern nations of Eu- 
rope, from the earlieſt authentic ages, will naturally 
claim your cloſeſt attention; although thoſe of other 
countries and other ages are by no means to be ne- 
glected. As to the diſtribution of your time in the 
peruſal of theſe works, it may generally be obſerved, 
that a ſmall portion of the day (if a portion of every 
day be applied to this purpoſe) will ſoon produce 
acquiſitions that are not to be looked upon with 
contempt. 
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5 Bur there is a courſe of ſtudy which may be ſaid to 
form a part of the ſubject of my laſt letter, and which, 
before I proceed to treat of religion, I would particu- 
larly recommend to you; and this, though it has never 
yet, I believe, been attended to as a ſyſtematic part of 
the legal education, appears to me to furniſh the only 
means of acquiring a branch of knowledge very ma- 


terial to the character of an advocate. 
| The 
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The ſtudy I mean to recommend to you in this letter 
is the origin of laws and their ſubſequent. connection with 
the humours and faſhions of men in various ages and 
countries, the different characters they have taken 
from the deſpotiſm of princes, the turbulence of 
nobles, and the art and reſtleſſneſs of the plebeian 
orders; to compare the laws which have been enacted 
in any one country, at one time, and under the in- 
fluence of certain circumſtances, with thoſe which at 
a ſubſequent period, and under different influences, 
have been given to the people: then again to com- 
pare the laws of another country with thoſe of the 
former, under circumſtances of a ſimilar nature; and 
ſo inveſtigating the reaſons why ſimilar circumſtances 
in different countries and in different ages, ſhould pro- 
duce laws ſo diſſimilar in their apparent, if not in their 
real nature. Thus going through the hiſtories of 
the moſt famous civilized countries, until you come 
to your own, which, as it is doubtleſs by far the moſt 
dear to you, will, of courſe, excite your molt induſtri- 
ous and curious 1nquiries, 

This is a plan of ſtudy that, I think, will prove par- 
ticularly agreeable to you, ſince it leads to the contem- 
plation of the very ſource and origin whence not 
only our actions, but our motives ſpring. And what 
man is there who propoſes to himſelf the attainment to 
ſuperiority of excellence, that can hope for ſucceſs in 
his exertions, while he remains 1gnorant of the genuine 
character of his ſpecies? And in what ſtudy can he 
expect to meet with aid in his reſearches equal to that 
which is now in our contemplation ? 
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What an expanded field doth here open for a uſeful 
and dignified labour! How valuable muſt the know- 
ledge be which thus ſprings from the inmoſt receſſes 
of the heart! My only fear is, not that you will reject 
my plan, but that you may become too deeply en- 
amoured with it, or that the objects it appears to em- 
brace ſhould, by their elevation and magnitude, render 
the ſubſequent parts of your ſtudy too little valuable 
or neceſſary in your eſtimation ; but you will remem- 
ber that our labours are important or uſeleſs in pro- 
portion only as they aſſiſt or hinder us in the completion 
of our main delign. 

You will perceive, in the proſecution of this ſtudy, 
a thouſand ſecret ſources, whence laws have ſprung, of 
which you had no idea ; and from this diſcovery you 
will be enabled to appreciate their character; ſince 
many laws, which, in their firſt formation, were juſt or 
unjuſt, being ſo only in regard to their connection with 
local circumſtances, may have utterly loit their original 
qualities, and have acquired new ones under the in- 
fluence of new and different circumſtances, 

Again, by comparing the laws of one country with 
thoſe of another, enacted, perhaps, amidft events of a 
ſimilar nature, you will learn to eſtimate with wiſdom 
the true nature of national character, and to inveſti- 
gate with clearneſs and ſtrength the qualities of thoſe 
-Jaws that have derived their birth from it. This 1s a 
power which, if you riſe in your profeſſion, you will 
find more valuable than you may at firſt imagine: 
ſhould ſuch be the happy conſequence of your well- 
intended labours, you may have many occaſions that 

| you 
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you cannot now foreſee, wherein the illuſtrations to be 
drawn from this ſtore of ſcience, will prove at once 
uſeful to your client and honourable to yourſelf. 

This compariſon you will naturally extend to the 
laws of England, partial as you muſt be to her as your 
native country, and juſtly renowned as ſhe 1s over the 
world for her enlightened ſyſtem of juriſprudence; and 
you will thus be enabled to underſtand and prize the 
freedom you poſſeſs, and to heighten your enjoyment 
of it by the contemplation of the noble contraſt in her 
favour, which ſuch a compariſon will moſt certainly 
produce. | 

Connected with this ſtudy are thoſe alſo of religion 
and philoſophy, in relation to the union there 1s be- 
tween them and law. Be not ſurpriſed that I ſpeak of 
this union. I am ready to maintain this as an orthodox 
legal doctrine, that he who 1s ignorant of, or who treats 
with contempt the principles of religion and philo- 
ſophy, cannot make uniformly a good man; and he 
who has never diſcovered and inveſtigated this con- 
nection with the ſtudy of law, however he may be 
eſtimable for his practical adroitneſs, or may make his 
way by his induſtry, will never deſerve or obtain the 
honours that are ever due to the character I am in this 
work endeavouring to depicture. 

Lou have found in the letters already written, and you 
will moſt aſſuredly find in my future letters upon this 
important ſubject, that I have attempted to inculcate 
precepts of mechanical induſtry, even down to what you 
may be inclined to conſider as a drudgery unworthy of 
a man of liberal education ; there can, therefore, be 
Z 4 little 
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little reaſon juſtly to ſuppoſe, when I ſeem to put this 
induſtry and its utmoſt attainments in the back ground, 
which 1s their proper place, that I mean to treat them 
with contempt ; but J mult obſerve, once for all, that 
as far as the great and broad principles from which the 
very ſpirit of laws itſelf derives its birth, are ſuperior 
above the formalities of practice, ſo are the labours by 
which a knowledge of thoſe elevated and various 
principles to be eſtimated as proportionably more 
valuable, than the induſtry which put us in poſſeſſion of 
the latter. 

Upon this ground! 3 re commend to your 
attention, previouſly to your engeging in the more 
humble, but certainly more immediately uſeful buſineſs 
of practice, the ſtudy of hiſtory, of religion, and phi- 
loſophy, and of their conncction with the law of 
England. 

We have already enlarged upon the nature of the 
connection between theſe ſtudies, and you have per- 
ceived the advantages which an attention to that con- 
nection will produce in the courſe of your future life. 
More upon this ſubject, therefore, is not neceſſary; but 
before I conclude this letter, it will be as well to give 
you my idea, in a word or two, of the beſtſmeans by 
which you may be able to effect the completion of this 
branch of ſtudy. 

You will hardly eſteem yourſelf capable of being, 
with any great effect, your own inſtructor in the exe- 
cution of this important and various plan of ſtudy ; I 
would therefore recommend it to your conſideration 
to place en as a pupil with ſome barriſter of 

ingenuity 
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ingenuity and learning for the term of two years or 


longer, under whoſe auſpices you may be enabled to 
make progreſs in this intereſting purſuit, 


Many words are unneceſſary in deſcribing to you 
what I conceive to be the neceſſary qualifications of 
ſuch a perſon; but I ſhould not do my own deſign 
Juſtice, if I were wholly to omit this eſſential part of 


its perfection. 


In the firſt place, then, the perſon under whom you 
place yourſelf muſt be known to you as a man of more 
than ordinary parts; the reputation of being very 
clever, very ſhrewd, and lo on, will not in this caſe do; 
theſe are qualifications that, alone, will not enable any 
man to inſtruct you: he muſt be a man of extenſive 
reading, of profound obſervation, of a ſolid, pene- 
trating judgment, of a nice diſcriminating power, 
and capable of communicating the information he 
poſſeſſes. | 

In the ſecond place, the leſs buſineſs he has in the 
courts the better. If, indeed, you are able to find any 
gentleman of this deſcription, who is practiſing under 
the bar, I would prefer him ; for it muſt be obvious 
that he will, from that circumſtance, be the better 
enabled to attend to you. 

Thirdly. Indiſputably muſt he be well acquainted 
with general literature and with the theory of law, 
both with regard to the municipal ſyſtems which prevail 
in his own country, and to thoſe which foreign nations 
have agreed to adopt. And if he be the man I would 
for your ſake wiſh him to be, he will have acquired 


ſome 
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ſome degree of knowledge in the practice of the 
Engliſh courts. 

Fourthly, But what is of equal, if not of ſuperior 
importance to every other qualification, he mult be a 
man of the world; he muſt have ſeen and obſerved 
more than one ſide of human life ; for if this were not 
the cafe, I ſhould fear that what he effected with one 
hand, the other would as quickly demoliſh. Men, 
whole lives have been led in the cloiſtered retreats of 
learning, however well they may be ſtocked with the 
information which is to be gained from books, are ſtill 
ſubje& to prejudices and partialities ; and theſe have: 
an unhappy tendency to ſhut up the mind, and to re- 
ftrain it from liberal views and ſentiments. Now it is 
to lay a foundation for views and ſentiments of this very 
nature, that I propoſe the plan of ſtudy of which we 
are talking; and nothing ſo effectually promotes ſuch 
a deſign as a power of diſcerning the human charac- 
ter ; this -power 1s not to be completely acquired but 
by converſation with mankind, and with thoſe who have 
ſtudied mankind, which alſo beſt enables us to inveſti- 
gate that ſecret ſource of knowledge, our own heart. 

There is an union of ſuavity and ſtrength peculiar to 
the inſtructions of that man who has moved among his 
ſpecies ; I ſay peculiar to that man, for I believe ſuch 
a union never has been nor ever will be found in the 
leſſons of thoſe men who have remained hidden from 
ſociety : by the force of this you will at once be de- 
lighted and improved, the grand aim propoſed by one 
of the greateſt maſters of the human heart that evet 
wrote. | 
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I content myſelf with this rough ſketch of the cha- 
rafter of your future maſter in the ſtudy of hiſtory, 
religion, and philoſophy. 

And now I beſeech you, my friend, to review with 
impartiality and attention the letters which immedi- 
ately precede and that which immediately ſucceeds 
this. Do not be led away by an idea that I have been 
propoſing to you ſtudies that are either uſeleſs or im- 
poſſible. I am ready to acknowledge that the path I 
point out is not worn by the tread of multitudes. But 
is that a good reaſon why it ſhould be wholly negle&- 
ed? They who have walked 1n it have found it lead 
to riches and to fame, and, to what is of infinitely 
greater conſequence than either, to internal ſatisfaction 
and applauſe. 

As to the times or diviſions of your ſtudies, or by 
what particular books they will be beſt promoted, it is 
no part of my plan to determine ; you will find the 
neceſſity and ule of ſome regular inſtructor in all theſe 
and other matters that relate to the immediate further- 
ance of your deſign ; to his advice I refer you, and to 
the dictates of your own reflection. 

One thing more has this moment ſtruck me. 

You may probably object, and I am willing to an- 
ticipate the objection, that it may be no eaſy matter to 
meet with ſuch a man as I have been deſcribing to you 
in the profeſſion of the law; and you will ſay, that 
among the profeſſors of the belles lettres, the legal in- 
formation will ſcarcely be found adequate to the pur- 
poſe. Where then, you aſk, are you to look for the 

inſtructor 
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inſtructor I have been fo zealouſly recommending to 
you ? Where, indeed, if both theſe ſuppoſitions were 
founded in equa] truth? Happily, however, for you, 
this is not the caſe. I can eaſily conceive, to be ſure, 
how a man may be attached to various, and even to 
profound reſearch, without feeling any temptation from 
within or from without to inveſtigate, with much ar- 
dency of labour, the principles and the practice of our 
law ; but I do not find equal difficulty in diſcovering 
the lawyer who has acquired every branch of legal 
learning that you can want here, and who has dived 
alſo into the receſſes of hiſtorical, religious, and phi- 
loſophic lore. I could not venerate the profeſſion and 
the profeſſors of the law as I do, if I did not feel a 
conviction that amongſt them many ſuch characters are 
to be met with ; and, indeed, I am deceived in my 
opinion, if the abilities which are requiſite to conſti- 
tute it, are not more abundant among the gentlemen 
of the long robe, than thoſe more airy and prominent 
talents that lead immediately to buſineſs at the bar, 
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| I AM now to treat of Religion, and of the claims 


which it has upon the acknowledgment and ſupport of 
him, who ſuſtains the character of an advocate in our 
courts of juſtice. 
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The worſhip of a Supreme Cauſe and the belief of a 
future ſtate, have not only, in general, been concomi- 
tant, but have ſo univerſally engaged the concurrence of 
mankind, that they who have pretended to teach the 
contrary, have been looked upon in every age and 
ſtate of ſociety as men oppoſing the pure emotions of 
our nature. This Supreme Caule, it 1s true, has been 
prefigured to the imagination by ſymbols ſuited to the 
darkneſs and ignorance of unlettered ages; but the 
great and ſecret Original has nevertheleſs been the 
ſame in the contemplation of the ſimpleſt heathen and 
the moſt refined Chriſtian. 

There muſt have been ſomething exceedingly pow- 
erful in an idea that has made fo prodigious a progreſs 
in the mind of man. The opinions of men have ex- 
perienced a thouſand changes ; kingdoms that have 
been moſt powerful have been removed ; the form 
of the earth itſelf has undergone various alterations ; 
but, amidſt theſe grand and ruinous concuſſions, reli- 
gion has remained unfhaken ; and a principle fo con- 
{entaneous to the firſt formation of our nature mult 
remain until, by ſome power, of which, at preſent 
we have no conception, the laws of that nature are 
univerſally diſſolved. 

Powers thus ſingular mult have their foundation in 
truth ; for men may reſt in truth, but they never can 
reſt in error. To charm the human mind, and to 
maintain its monſtrous empire, error mult, ere this, 
have choſen innumerable ſhapes, all, too, wearing, 
more or leſs, the ſemblance of truth. And what is 
thus true muſt be alſo juſt ; and of courſe, to acknow- 
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ledge its influences muſt be the ſpontaneous and natural 
effuſion of a love of truth; and the love of truth 
either is really, or is affected to be, the character of 
thoſe who have dedicated themſelves to the ſtudy of 
our laws. 

Thus naturally, even upon the firſt glance, do the 
characters of the lawyer and the ſupporter of religion 
meet; the concluſion muſt be, that he who affects to 
doubt of the fundamental truths of religion, much 
more he who openly dares to deride them, is diffoly- 
ing, by fraud and violence, a tie which all good men 
have agreed to hold in reſpect, and the violation of 
which muſt render the violator unworthy of the eſteem 
and ſupport of his fellow-creatures. 

But having thus endeavoured to eſtabliſh the re- 
lation between the ſtudy of the law and an adherence to 
religion, let us no longer delay to inquire in what 
points of view religion comes moſt powerfully recom- 
mended to the notice and veneration of the ſtudent, 

And we will confine our diſcuſſion, which ſhall be 
as brief as poſſible, to two ideas: firſt, its own intrin- 
ſic dignity and purity, conſidered with reſpe& to a 
future ſtate, and to its influence over the morals of 
men; and, ſecondly, its connection, in a political 
point of view, with the various conditions of ſociety, 
and with the laws by which they are regulated. The 

firſt, it is true, relates to the advocate merely as a par- 
ticipant with other men in one common rational 
nature; but it relates alſo to his individual and ab- 
ſtracted character, and as ſuch, is ſurely not unworthy 
of his conſideration. The ſecond claims our notice, 
as 


as intimately connected with that very individual cha- 
racter alone. 

It is evidently a falſe notion that religion is a viſion- 
ary ſpeculation, unworthy the ſerious regards of men 
who are engaged in the purſuits of ſcientific and phi- 
loſophical learning. Religion performs that which phi- 
loſophy, conſidered as diſtinct from it, (and which, in 
ſuch caſe I call philoſophy only to accommodate my- 
ſelf for a moment to the language of faſhion,) cannot 
do ; ſhe carries the mind up directly to the Eternal 
Source of knowledge, while this boaſted philoſophy, 
confined to the preſent limited ſphere of action alone, 
ſerves only to bewilder the mind in the mazes of doubt 
and error, which itſelf has formed. It is ever em- 
ployed in raiſing queſtions that it has neither power 
nor inclination to ſolve. Religion enlightens the mind; 
ſne enables it to fix to every acquiſition of learning 
and of virtue its proper value, and to diſcern its ap- 
propriate nature; ſhe ennobles it, by the ſimplicity of 
truth, that diſdains thoſe quibbles and that little war of 
words that have diſgraced the ancient, and that con- 
tinue, I obſerve with concern, to degrade the modern 
{chools ; but this favourite philoſophy, which its ad- 
herents would fain palm upon the world for a novelty, 
is continually employed in inventing ſophiſms that 
ſpring up only to be defeated by the common ſenſe, 
and to be overthrown by the daily experience of man- 
kind. 

Conſult the works and the lives of them who have 
embraced religion and rejected this falſe and fooliſh 
philoſophy ; compare them with the works and with 

the 
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the lives of the men who have laboured to deſtroy the 
one and to eſtabliſh the other. And here, as to the 
former, I need only deſire you to look into the liſt 
of thoſe whoſe names have dignified our laws ; behold 
the manly openneſs of their language and their con- 
duct; all is manifeſt and clear like the light from 
which they are derived. How different from this dig- 
nified nature are the obſcure ſurmiſes, the dark hints, 
the querulous doubts of the contraſted character ! 
What 1s there that is generous or noble in their argu- 
ments? Do they tend to diſcover the truth with ſim- 
plicity ? Do they not rather endeavour to entangle it 
by the ſubtlety of diſputation, or overpower it by a 
multitude of words? That which 1s true is fingle, 
and its language goes directly to the underſtanding and 
the heart; that which 1s untrue, but which neverthe- 
leſs aſſumes the appearance of truth, muſt be double, 
and its language conſequently perplexed ; it has, in- 
deed, a twofold taſk to perform; it has to conceal its 
own ſecret and genuine character, and to ſupport a bor- 
rowed one. Take this idea conſtantly in your recol- 
lection, and you will preſently be able to admire the 
character and the works of the one, and to detect the 
aſſumption and deſigns of the other. 

Now if this be true, I would aſk you whether you 
think yourſelf, as a lawyer, wholly independent of the 
influences of religion? Do you think it beneath you 
to receive great and expanded ideas of truth from the 

fame mighty ſource from which thoſe great men have 
received them, greater than whom wecan ſcarcely hope 
to behold? Or do you prefer to ſuch clear and enlarged 


principles, 
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principles, the petty inventions and indecent quirks of 
human ſubtlety? I have before hinted, and I here 
openly repeat, that no man who delights in the latter 
of theſe will ever do honour to any ſituation in life: 
but moſt unequivocally will he diſgrace that character 
that has to do with the explanation and the bulineſs of 
the Engliſh laws; and therefore, if contemplation 
of the dignity and purity of religion will exalt the 
mind to the plainneſs and ſimplicity of truth; if plain- 
neſs and ſimplicity be contrary to the fineſſe and ſub- 
tlety of the philoſophy I have mentioned; it will re- 
quire no uncommon portion of ſagacity to diſcern, 
that the advocate is materially intereſted in the culti- 
vation of the one and the deſtruction of the other. 

It appears to me an ungracious, if not a difficult 


taſk, to account for the unwillingneſs that men of 


learning diſcover to the avowal of any religion; though 
at the ſame time I am ready and happy to grant that 
many may affe& a reluctance upon this head, which 
they do not ſecretly poſſeſs; that which is dignified 
and pure ſeems to be naturally congenial with the in- 
fluences of learning and wiſdom; religion I have 
ſhewn to be dignified and pure; religion, one would 
think, would be therefore univerſally accepted and 


openly acknowledged by thoſe who are alive to the 


influences of learning and wiſdom ; but I apprehend 
the truth to be, that there is in the world a very ſmall 
number of deeply learned and truly wiſe men, many 


who have taken up theſe characters being only, in fac, 


mere ſmatterers i in knowledge. | 
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And here the coincidence between the dignity of 
religion and the excellency of the character of a law- 
yer appears in a new light: a ſmatterer, a mere ſuper- 
ficial taſter of knowledge, is as incapable of under- 
ſtanding the nature of religion, as he is of becoming 
a conſummate lawyer: great depth of penetration, 
acumen of remark, and patience of inveſtigation are 
equally the characteriſtics of the one and of the other; 
and it is doubtleſs worthy of ſerious obſervation, that 
the greateſt lawyers which have been produced in this 
country, within the laſt two centuries, have been men 
acknowledging, in plain terms, the government of a 
Supreme' Being, and the hope of a future ſtate ; men, 
not ſeeking to perplex the human mind with uneaſy 
doubts and far-fetched ſophiſms, but labouring to 
exalt learning and the ſciences, by demonſtrating their 
progreſs from the ſame Eternal Source from which 
religion itſelf has ſprung. 

Emulous as you are of the honour that will ever 
attend excellence in every other part of your ſtudies, 
and of your future purpoſes, can you ſee any reaſon 
why your emulation ſhould decline in this? If reli- 
gion, as flowing from the Almighty Spring of truth 
and juſtice, be the pure and dignified principle I have 
aſſerted it to be, do you think its influences can have 
the effect to debaſe and degrade you? Has it debaſed 
and. degraded the great men to whom I have juſt 
alluded? Has it not rather been the very means 
of their exaltation? And what power, think you, 
ſhould operate to alter the great law of nature as to 
25 cauſe 
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* cauſe and effect with regard to you? Be not deceived; 
be content, nay, be happy that religion preſents you 
with thoſe enlarged and energetic views of truth that 
will enable you to riſe a ſuperior being in this world 
and in another. 

I have, in ſome of my former letters, endeavoured 


to impreſs upon your mind the neceſſity of attending 
to the practice of the moral ſcience ; now of this 


ſcience religion appears to me to be not only the ſource 
but the perfection allo ; it is that which not only leads 
1 us to the performance of our duties, but teaches us to 
a underſtand and define them. It ſhould ſeem, there- 
, fore, that a refined and uſeful morality is but a conſe- 
y quence of religion; but morality is neceſſary to the 
0 completion of the legal character, and religion is the 
Ir ſource or parent of morality. 
h I inſiſt not here upon the validity of the Holy 
Scriptures as containing molt clearly the pure dictates 
er of this religion, becauſe it is beyond my purpoſe to 
85 engage in defence of particular modes or opinions; 
on I ſhall only obſerve, therefore, that it appears ſome- 
li- what unaccountable to me, that men who ſeem to con- 
th feſs their belief of a natural religion ſhould heſitate to 
ve receive the ſacred writings, which contain the moſt 
ve beautiful and clear expoſitions, not only of that belief 
ſed itſelf, but of the duties alſo that ſpring from it, How- 
uſt ever, I would have you read them with coolneſs and 
ans impartiality ; compare them with other compoſitions 
ou, that contain the principles of religion and morality ; 
to and if you find in them a language and deſign of a 
uſe ſuperior nature and congenial with the unbiaſſed ſenti- 
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ments of your heart and mind, adopt and retain them; 
and be not ſo little of a man as to appear aſhamed of 
that which your ſolid judgment and natural feelings 
have engaged you to adopt and retain. 

It is the nature of religion to preſerve unbroken 


that ſecret chain by which men are united, and, as it 


were, bound together ; and as you are intereſted in 
common with the reſt of your ſpecies in its prefervation, 
particularly does it become you, as a profeſſor of thoſe 
laws which are one of its inſtruments, to diſplay an 
anxiety to guard it from violence or contempt. Yet 
how do you do this, if you are either forging doubts 
yourſelf, or liſtening to them who forge doubts of the 
exiſtence or authenticity of religion? It is the great 
aim of thoſe who would overturn the peace and order 
of mankind to undermine the foundations of religion, 
by ſtarting doubts and propoſing queſtions, which, be- 
ing artfully calculated for every turn, are apt to dazzle 
and confound the common apprehenſion, like that 
famous queſtion of the Elean philoſopher, Can there 
be any ſuch thing as motion, ſince a thing cannot move 
where it is, nor where it is not? Yet, by queſtions 
of an equally fooliſh- and unmanly nature, do many 
men, of no inferior learning or capacity, ſuffer their 
time and their attention to be miſerably waſted ! But 
do you not perceive the miſchievous tendency of ſuch 
queſtions? Do you not ſee that, by rendering every 
principle doubtful, they looſen all thoſe facred obli- 
gations by which men are kept within the bounds of 
duty and ſubordination ? And ſhall you, who are conti- 


avally in public to call out for the interpoſition of the. 


law 
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law againſt injuſtice and wrong, be for ever in your 
private parties and converſations labouring to weaken 
every known and ſettled principle of juſtice and of 
right? 

Give me leave to ſay, it is a weak pretence that is 
made uſe of by thoſe who are thus unworthily en- 
gaged, that they are ſearching after truth; and indeed 
it is merely a pretence ; for it is curious enough to ob- 
ſerve, that many of theſe ſearchers after truth are men 
who have been employed near half a century in this 
pretended purſuit, and yet have they not ſettled ane 
ſingle principle; nay, they are more full than ever of 
doubts and conjectures : and as age and fatigue have 
exhauſted their ſtrength and robbed them of their wit, 
their queſtions gain in childiſnneſs and folly what they 
loſe in ſubtlety and invention: nor 1s this a ſingle caſe; 
[ never in my life met with an old ſearcher after truth, 
but I found him at once the moſt wretched and the 
moſt conte mptible of all earthly beings. 

The fact is, the men I mean, are not ſearching 
afrer the truth; for where is it to be found? or who 
is to be the judge of it, when every certain principle 


is ſhaken or overthrown by which the deciſion is to be 


made? They have robbed their own minds of a reſt- 
ing- place, and they would reduce the minds of others 
to the ſame unhappy and unſettled condition. With 
this ſpirit they attack every ſentiment whereon men 
have been accuſtomed to rely; and as words are the 
common medium through which ideas are delivered, 
they play upon the meanings of words till they have 
thrown every thing into that confuſion which, unfor- 
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tunately for themſelves and for others, is ſo congenial 


vVith their debaſed inclinations. 
The propagation of doubt, with reſpect to religion, 


is at all times an injudicious, and frequently becomes 
an immoral act. He who ſeeks to deſtroy a ſyſtem 
by an adherence to the pure principles of which man- 
kind may be kept in peace and virtue, (how deluſive 
foever he may eſteem that ſyſtem to be,) without pro- 
poſing a better for that important purpoſe, ought to be 
conſidered as an enemy to the public welfare. * 

I am here naturally led to conſider religion as pecu- 
liarly powerful in ſettling the mind. It is impoſſible 
for a great and expanded intelle& to be untouched by 
conſiderations of fo great importance as thoſe which 
religion preſents to the contemplation; it will there- 
85 either decide in certainty, or it will wander in 

oubt ; for, to a thinking mind, what intermediate 
ſtate can there be? And he that is in doubt, as I have 
before obſerved, cannot be at reſt; and he who is not 
at reſt cannot be happy. Now if this be true of 
doubt, the reverſe muſt be true of certainty, which is 
3 contrary influence. And need I point out to you 
the neceſſity of ſuch a ſtate to a mind engaged in the 
purſuit of a ſcience ſo various and profound as the law: 
Or, on the contrary, how utterly impoſſible it is 
for a mind entangled in ſcepticiſm, according to the 
modern idea of that term, to attend with regularity 
and happineſs to an object ſo important? Let me 
adviſe you to relt ſatisfied with thoſe clear and fun- 
damental truths upon which ſo many great and wiſe 
men have reſted before you; and that, not merely 


becauſe 
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becauſe they have thus reſted, for that would not be to 
be like them, but becauſe they are aſcertained by your 
uncorrupted ſentiments, and produce clear ideas of the 
various virtues that adorn and elevate the mind, and 
alſo, which is of ſtill greater importance, that ſtimu- 
late you to the continual practice of them. 

It is in vain to trifle about words and terms. Does 
a man know or does he not know whether the thing 
he is about to do be juſt or unjuſt? Does he feel or 
does he not feel a ſecret dread and ſhame at the latter, 
and an inward freedom in the former? Does he ſee 
or does he not fee a beauty, a harmony, and a connec- 
tion in his own formation, and in the ſtructure of the 
univerſe, which human art cannot reach? Then 
whence 1s this internal ſenſe, this reflection, this beauty, 
harmony, and connection? It is agreed, that neither 
man, nor any other viſible agent, has produced them ; 
yet they are. And 1s 1t not a natural concluſion, 
that they are the conſequences of ſome mighty 
but inviſible cauſe? Why then not be content to 
argue in this reſpect from the effect to the cauſe, and 
reſt ſatisfied with that as a matter of faith which the 
reaſon of man has never yet been able to explain? 
Reflect upon the thouſands who are now in their 
graves, Whoſe lives were ſpent in endeavours to aſcer- 
tain that power which mocked all their efforts and 
baffled all their ingenuity : learn from them to confide 
in that firſt Great Cauſe, which, though it be hidden 
from your ſight, you molt ſenſibly feel, and againſt 
which your feeble arm is raiſed in vain, 
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If you will take my advice in this reſpect, I venture 
to ſay you will find yourſelf by ſo much the better and 
happier man. By poſſeſſing accurate and ſettled no- 
tions of the moral ſcience, you will be able to act your 


part in life with the dignity of wiſdom; and by poſ- 


ſeſſing a firm and even mind, you will be free from 
thoſe diſtractions from which the doubter is never free, 
What is the grand aim and end of knowledge, but to 
regulate our practice? And whence is this know- 
ledge primarily to be acquired? from books ? from 
men? No: by contemplation of theſe, it is true, 


our knowledge may be enriched and augmented; but 


it muſt firſt ſpring from the ſecret ſource of our own 
boſoms ; thele let us ſearch with impartiality, and we 
ſhall need the aſſiſtance of no fine- ſpun theories, no 
fineſſe, no ſubtlety, to diſcover the truth; truth is of a 
certain, ſimple nature, and accordingly all will be cer- 
tainty and ſimplicity here. 


With your mind thus ſettled upon the ſolid baſis of 


truth, you will be able to purſue the honourable avo- 
cation of the bar in peace. Believe me, it will require 
all your ſtrength; you will have no time, if you at- 
tend to the duties of your profeſſion, to be eternally 
cavilling about terms and principles; and, in fact, it 
will be a mark of diſhonourable weakneſs if theſe are 
found to be not well ſettled in your breaſt before you 
enter upon the career of public life. 

Let us now proceed to the ſecond divifion of the 
ſubje& ; the connection that ſubſiſts between religion 


in a political point of view, and the various conditions 
of 
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of ſociety and the laws by which they are regu- 
lated. 

There never yet has been a ſtate without an eſta- 
bliſhment of religion; and in thoſe nations who have 
exiſted under the influences of undebauched and ſimple 
nature, that eſtabliihment has been the chief concern; 
it has been reſerved for the happy ages of refinement 
and philoſophy to engender doubts of the exiſtence of 
a Supreme, and boldly to overthrow his altars into the 
duſt : yet few even of thoſe who have been thus ſecretly 
crafty or openly impious have oppoſcd national eſta- 
bliſhments of religion ; though they have not ſcrupled 
to turn them into contempt, by declaring them to be 
uſeful only for the vulgar. _ | 

In all well- governed ſtates theſe religious eftabliſh- 
ments have been connected with the laws of the coun- 
try in the ſame way that all other eſtabliſhments have 
been ſo connected, namely, being ſubordinate to their 
regulation and government; but they become more 
intereſting, and claim a greater notice than other eſta- 
bliſhments in proportion to the ſuperiority of their 
extent and dignity. . 

If, therefore, it be granted as a fact, that religion 
cannot ſubſiſt in any country as a national eſtabliſh- 
ment without becoming thus connected with the laws 
of that country, it muſt become ſo through the only 
two mediums through which all other things become 
the objects of their cognizance, the conduct of its 
profeſſors, and its worldly poſſeſſions; for ſuch is the 
power of all mundane influences, that not even the 
purity of religion can protect any regular ſyſtem into 

which 
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which it may be formed, from the neceſſity of being 
ſupported by a certain degree of wealth and power, 
nor defend its profeſſors from the common weak- 
neſs of humanity, all exceſſes of which it is the object 
of well-formed laws to reſtrain. 

Wealth and power and the conduct of men are 
therefore ſenſible objects upon which the laws of a 


community operate, whatever may be their deſcrip- 


tion, or wherever they are to be found within that 
community ; and, although they may conſtitute the 
eſtabliſhment of a pure and divine religion, yet muſt 


they, as ſubſervient to its earthly purpoſes, be com- 


poſed of gold and ſilver, and fo on, and conſequently 
be ſubject to all thoſe tranſmutations that are unavoid- 


ably incident to poſſeſſions of this ſort. Nor is there 


any peculiar purity communicated to the nature of 
theſe objects by the dignity and holineſs of their reli- 
gious poſſeſſors, whereby they are rendered too high 
or too ſacred for the interpoſition of the law of the 
land. 

This being the cafe, it naturally follows, that, with 
reſpe& to theſe poſſeſſions, numerous embarraſiments 
and miſunderſtandings will ariſe, which, but for fome 
powerful interference, would ſhortly breed the utmoſt 
diforder amongſt the profeſſors of this national eſtabliſh- 
ment; and the right of interference I have already 
 Hewn to be in the legiſlature of the country, till, by 
degrees, that portion of the law, by which theſe mat- 
Vers are aſcertained and regulated, forms a very capital 
object of the reſearch and attention of the ſtudent. 


Such 
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Such has become, very eminently, the fact in this 
country; for, independently of the eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
dition properly ſo called, the religious eſtabliſhment 
of England has attracted, in various directions and 
from numerous cauſes, the notice of the common and 
ſtatute law and of our courts of equity; ſo that he who 
is ignorant of the nature and hiſtory of religion and of 
its conſequences, in this view of the ſubject, is ill qua- 
lified to ſuſtain with honour and reputation the charac- 
ter of an Engliſh advocate. 

In cauſes, therefore, that ſpring from this ſource 
you may, in the courſe of your future life, be fre- 
quently concerned; and I am anxious that you ſhould 
be, in this as well as in every other point, well pre- 
pared with all thoſe ſources of argument, proof, and 
illuſtration, which can, indeed, be in the paſſeſſion of 
him only who has taken repeated, accurate, and ex- 
tenſive views of the ſubject. 

And this, you will remember, my friend, is not 
to be done with little labour, or in a moment; 
ſince even were you inclined to reſt contented with a 
knowledge of 1ts technical parts alone, to which I re- 
commend a moſt diligent attention ; yet the number 
of ſtatutes that have been paſſed, and the variety of 

caſes that have occurred in this department of the 
egal ſcience, will prevent them from being preſently 
engrafted upon the recollection; but, in truth, my 
opinion in this is the ſame that has been heretofore 
given you upon other branches of this extenſive ſtudy. 

A technical knowledge, however valuable and neceſ- 

iary, will never of itſelf be ſufficient to render a man 
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excellent in his profeſſion z and you will therefore have 
a ftill greater taſk to perform in the peruſal and di- 
geſting of the beſt authors who have written vpon relj- 
gion, and upon the numerous forms and eſtablithments 
it has aſſumed in the world. 

For it will not, I apprehend, be ſufficient for this 


purpole to have an acquaintance with the preſent ſtate- 


of the religious eſtabliſhments of your own country, 
or with that eſtabliſhment only; your reſearches 


muſt go back to the earlieſt authentic ages, and ex- 


tend to the remoteſt periods of other countries : by 
theſe means alone you will be enabled to enlarge your 
mind, to place your arguments moſt forcibly, and to illuſ- 
trate them in that manner which is peculiar to a few, 
becauſe to a few only belong the opportunities which 
patience and talents preſent of inveſtigating the fub- 
ject and tracing it to its ſource. 

Do you wiſh to obtain the rare and valuable faculty 
of ſolving difficulties and of obviating doubts, by the 
exerciſe of which obſcurity is in a moment rendered 
clear, and darkneſs changed into light? It is to be 
acquired only by induſtrious reading and profound 
contemplation. Do you deſire to know upon. what 
ſubject this power can be moſt worthily exerciſed? I 
anſwer, Religion in all its varictics ; of its purity as it 
came forth from the hand of its Omnipotent Founder, 
and of its degeneracy under the operation of human 
influences. 

Perſevere then in tracing, by labours of this nature, 
the forms and laws of religion to their. ſource ; the 
reward will not be diſproportiopate to the labour; 

you 
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you will not only be enabled thereby to ſtand as an 
advocate upon a very ſuperior ground in a court of 
jullice, an advantage of no ſmall importance; but you 
will alto eſtabliſh your mind in the religious, philoſo- 
phical, and moral ſciences; you will read the human 
character in all its multifarious deſcriptions; you will 
meet it in all its varieties, and detect it in all its hypo- 
criſies. This may not be a very pleaſing taſk, but, to 
an advocate, it is a very neceſſary power. 

The religious, like the civil part of the legal inſti- 
tutions of this country,, is connected with thoſe of 
other countries; occaſions, therefore, ſometimes occur, 
in which the latter may, with great beauty and pro- 
priety, be introduced to corroborate and enforce ar- 
guments that ariſe from any legal diſcuſſion of the 
former: hence the neceſſity at which I have juſt now 
hinted of extending our reſearches beyond the bound- 
aries wherewith a fondneſs for our native country or 
a regard for the preſent age may furround us. And 
this practice is ſanctioned in a peculiar manner by the 
examples of all thoſe great men who have left behind 
them the nobleſt monuments of learning and of wiſ- 
dom: they overcame prejudices; they attacked and 
examined, without fear, opinions that had been well 
received and eſtabliſhed in the world, but they attack- 
ed not the eternal principle of truth; they conſidered 
that it pervaded, without diſcrimination, other coun- 
tries and other ages than thoſe in which they lived: 
hence they naturally drew the inference of its ſecret 
and extended influence over the various forms of ciy'l 
and religious ſyſtems by which theſe were governed: 

they 
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they knew alſo that humanity has preſerved its multi- 
form character, unchanged by the mutations of power 
or the lapſe of ages; they therefore contemplated its 

works and ſurveyed its hidden ſprings in the writings 
of thoſe who, in whatever country or in whatever age 
they lived, have gained the applauſes of mankind for 

their learning, their wiſdom, and their virtue: by theſe 
means they have themlelves become the lights and 
ornaments of that ſyſtem of which they formed a part. 
By the ſame means you may at leaſt attempt to fill up 
a character of ſimilar honour; and they cannot be 
more gloriouſly or uſefully exerted than in acquiring a 
knowledge and in eſtabliſhing the principles of re- 
ligion, 

Nor is even the common buſineſs of the lawyer un- 
friendly to the ſerious diſquiſition: the hiſtory of a long 
law-ſuit may be conſidered as no contemptible leffon of 
morality; amidſt the ſombre train of duſky parchments, 
Religion ſometimes has condeſcended to rear her holy 

front. Do you not, in the peruſal of theſe diſcoloured 
monuments of human prudence, behold the conſe- 
quence, the inevitable conſequence of our moſt 
anxious care? What is this hiſtory but a tale of race 
following race in a rapid and melancholy ſucceſſion of 
contrivance and induſtry? The extravagant mort- 
gagor and the parſimonious mortgagee, the crafty 
buyer and the careleſs ſeller, the provident father and 
the impatient heir, are all gone down to the duſt toge- 
ther; and nothing now remains of their influence or 
their. names to create fear or excite hope, but the legal 
inſtruments they have left to their poſterity! 


You 
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You have now my ſentiments upon the connection 
between the ſtudy of the law and philoſophy, hiſtory 


and religion: I hope ſufficient has been ſaid to intereſt 
you in the purſuit of it. 


LETTER U. 


* o wiſh to know my opinion of the utility of 
fpending a twelvemonth in the office of ſome repu- 
table attorney, and whether, ſuppoſing I ſhould think 
it adviſable, it ought to precede your entrance into a 
ſpecial pleader's or draftſman's office. 

In all cafes of this ſort much certainly depends upon 
the age and character of the ſtudent, and therefore 
what may be advanced by way of opinion, muſt be 
taken cum grano ſalis ; and in this ſuch a precaution is 
very neceſlary, ſince there is a peculiar danger as well 
as advantage in the connection that a young man is 
naturally liable to form by ſitting for ſome time at an 
attorney's deſk. 

It is perfectly clear to my apprehenſion, that the ac- 
quaintance with the forms and nature of actual buſineſs 
muſt be of great ſervice to a barriſter where it can be ac- 
quired ; and though I am not inclined to diſagree with 
thoſe who think that too familiar an intercourſe between 
the tricks and fineſſe of a practiſing attorney and a 
barriſter, unmindful of the dignity and elevation of 
his profeſſional character, is poſſible ; yet I cannot but 
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be ſenſible alſo of the deficiency of ſome very ſenſible 
men who come into our courts in the forms of buſi- 
neſs, too clearly diſplayed, indeed, in the heſitation 
and embarraſſment that atterd the infancy, and ſome- 
times even the maturity of their practice. 

Now theſe are two extremes which you will do well 
to avoid. Nothing can. be more diſgraceful to you 
than a familiarity with the quirks and quibbles thar 
cunning and unprincipled men have from time to time 
invented ; while at the ſame time the molt palpable 
inconvenience and ſometimes loſs may be the reſult of 
an ignorance of the daily practice of the courts, and 
therefore, if any mode can be pointed out by which 
theſe evils may be avoided, it will ſurely be worth the 
ſtudent's while to attend to it. 

One mode by which this may be effected is an at- 
tendance for ſome time in the office of an attorney of 
good character and extenſive buſineſs, where you will 
ſee a conſtant repetition of thoſe forms, an acquaint- 
ance with which is neceſſary to complete the character 
of a man of buſineſs, and produce a facility in the 
conducting your future cauſes. In this ſcene, ſo per- 
fectly new to you, and fo different, in all probability, 
from every thing you have hitherto ſeen, you will 
diſcover the firſt principles and ſecret ſprings of thoſe 
movements by which moſt of the actions are agitated 
that call for the deciſion of our courts of juſtice ; for 
whatever may be the reſpectability of the attorney in 


whoſe office you may think proper to place yourſelf, 


ſtill it is the indiſpenſable nature of that department of 
the legal profeſſion to have to do with men of all 
deſcriptions, 
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deſcriptions, and, amongſt the reſt, - with attornies 
whoſe buſineſs it is to wreſt and ſubvert the neceſſary 
forms of law to the nefarious e of fraud ang; 
oppreſſion. 

But at the ſame time that this and of proceeding 
may be recommended to you, I am aware there ate 
many diſadvantages which might attend the carrying it 
into a ſyſtem. 

In the firſt place, if the ſtudent be young, he runs a 
riſk of contracting low and ungentlemanlike habits, in 
an attorney's office, even of reſpectability, by a con- 
ſtant recurrence of familiar intercourſe with . perſons 
who, however honourable they may be for their dili- 
gence and integrity, are accuſtomed to manners and to 
2 dialect which are the too natural conſequence of 
2 confined education; and this is no unimportant dan- 
ger, Nothing 1s more hurtful to the reputation of an 
advocate than unpoliſhed manners, and a looſe and 
barbarous mode of ſpeech ; yet, diſguſting as they may 
appear, they are, I fear, too eaſily contracted ; and 
when once contracted, become the more inveterate, 
perhaps, in their influence from that ſpirit of conceit 
and ſelf-ſufficiency wherewith the kind of ſpeech and 
manners I allude to is frequently accompanied. 

There is alſo another diſadvantage not unlikely to 
reſult from this ſituation, and that ought not to be 
paſſed over in ſilence ; and that is a mechanical habit, 
It is not the buſineſs of an attorney's clerk to account 
for the practice of which he is in the daily execution, 
#7 leaſt that is uſually his ſentiment 5 to be expert in 
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the technical and active branches of the profeſſion is 
his utmoſt aim; and, perhaps, it may be as well that 
it is ſo. But that is not nor ought it to be the caſe 
with the ſtudent; he has other deſigns; his views are 
far more extenſive: but example is contagious; and 
that Which a youth is in the daily habit of contem- 
plating in others he will be in no ſmall danger of ap- 
propriating to himſelf; he will therefore, perhaps, run 
a riſk of loſing his ardour for knowledge amid the 
fancied acquirements of buſineſs; and the enlarged 
perceptions of his mind may be degraded to the petty 
deſigns of trick and artifice. By this ſtatement, which 
Jam unwilling to lengthen, you will perceive that al- 
though there may be great advantage reaped by gain- 
mg an acquaintance with the buſineſs of an attorney's 
office, there is, on the other hand, danger of making 
ſome important ſacrifices ; but as this is not, I think, 
an unavoidable conſequence, it may not be amils to ſee 
for a moment by what means the advantages J have 
hinted at may be obtained without making the riſk of 
_ diſadvantage too great. 

| Fo effect this purpoſe the principal object of your 
care muſt be to fix yourſelf with an attorney of a prac- 


tice at once extenſive and irreproachable: ſuch a 


man 1s molt likely to be a perſon of information him- 
ſelf, and to employ thoſe who are of that character in 
the management of his buſineſs. In ſuch company 
you will have a fair chance for improvement in the 
point in queſtion, without incurring the danger of con- 
tamination; you will have an opportunity of acquir- 
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ing facility as a man of buſineſs, without debaſing 
your ideas, your manners, and your converſation to 
the miſerable degradation of a drudge. 

In the next place you will find ſome advantage in 
attending to the mode in which buſineſs is conducted 
in the office where you may intend to place yourſelf, 
Some attorneys have but one office, or two at the moſt, 
and thoſe upon the ſame floor; others have a variety 
of offices upon different floors; and this is uſually the 
caſe with thoſe of the greateſt eminence ; and in this 
reſpect, perhaps, it will not be proportionably uſeful to 
you to be in the office of an attorney of the firſt rank; 
for the conſequence will be that you will ſee merely 
that branch of the practice which is carried on in the 
particular room or office 1n which you are ſtationed. 
Do not think this immaterial ; you will find, if you 
mean your entrance into an attorney's office to anſwer 
any purpoſe at all, that, by an attention to this parti- 
cular, or by a neglect of it, your purpoſe may be either 
promoted or defeated. 

Let me mention another thing, as a preventive, in ſome 
ſort, of the inconveniencies which I fear; and this is, not 
to enter into this ſcene of life at too early a period : as 
the danger will, in ſome degree or other, be encounter- 
ed, you ſhould be able to oppoſe it. By having your 
mind well eſtabliſhed in proper ideas of the profeſſion 
into which you are about to enter, you will become leſs 
liable tothe impreſſions I have mentioned; you will keep 


the great object of excellence always in view, and, of 


courſe, you will conſider theſe humble labours in their 
proper light ; you will remember that a certain portion 
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of information is all you want to obtain, and that not 
ſo much to enable you to form your own practice, as 
to be aware of the practices of others ; and you will 
be the better enabled to regulate your conduct, fo as 
that you may neither give cauſe of offence or famili- 
arity, and to perceive the advantages that may reſult 
from the cultivation of the acquaintance of genteel, 
and, as far as concerns the bulinefs of the profeſſion, 
well informed men; (for ſuch men are to be found in 
the offices of reſpectable attornies ;) and let the opi- 
nion of ſome be what it may, a connection properly 
formed with ſuch characters is not to be eſteemed diſ- 
graceful, but will, on the other hand, be highly uſeful, 
upon many occaſions, to the riſing barriſter. 

It may not be improper alſo to remark, that neither 
ſhould the time of your ſtay be long, nor your attend. 
ance lax while you do ſtay ; three or four terms will be 
fully ſufficient for every purpoſe of utility, and a longer 
time thus ſpent might prove productive of the miſ- 
chiefs I have endeavoured to guard you againſt ; but 
then, that time muſt be diligently employed. Argu- 
ment would be abſurd upon ſuch a ſubject ; ſenſe and 
reflection will be ſufficient guides. 

Thus have I pointed out to you ſome of the advan- 
tages and of the inconveniencies that are naturally at- 
tendant upon an attorney's office, and of the modes 
whereby the former may be obtained and the latter 
avoiced ; and I have ſaid the more upon this part of 
the ſubject, becauſe a late venerable character in the 
law has mentioned the idea of a ſtudent attempting to 
prepare himſelf for the bar in an attorney's office in 
| f terms 
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terms of ſevere diſapprobation; and moſt clearly 
would ſuch a ſyſtem of legal education deſerve pointed 
cenſure ; but I conceive there is a difference between 
that and the purpoſe towards which we have pointed. 
With reſpe& to the latter part of your queſtion, 
there appears to me but little doubt that an attend- 
ance in the office of an attorney ſhould precede that 
in the office of a draughtſman or ſpecial pleader; for 
thus the forms which are taught 1n the latter, become, 
by degrees, leſs formidable; and the ſtudent fits down 
at the deſk of the pleader not quite a novitiate. This 
is, perhaps, a circumſtance of greater importance than 
young men are generally aware of. There is nothing 
inviting, it muſt be owned, in theſe legal forms; and it 
certainly does require a ſtrength of mind which is not 
the portion of many to bear an inſtantaneous acquaint- 
ance with a branch of learning ſomewhat repulſive, 
perhaps, in its firſt aſpect, and rendered ſtill more ſo 
by the compariſons which we ſhall naturally be in- 
clined to make between it and the elegant and amuſing 
ſtudy of the belles lettres, or the freedom and livelineſs 
of a courſe of diſſipation. Here, therefore, the mind 
may, perhaps, be broke 1n, as it were, by degrees, and 
this new labour to which it mult, for a time, be bent, 
may appear ſomewhat leſs irkſome and diſguſting. 
After all, however, I am rather deſirous you ſhould 
apply what I have faid to particular caſes, than ſuppoſe 
I mean to recommend a ſyſtem ; for, in the firſt place, 
as I have already hinted, it is doubtful whether it 
would be univerfally adopted with utility and ſafety; 
and, in the next, the majority of men going to the 
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bar would never be brought by any confiderations to 
endure what they would eſteem a vile and hateful ſer- 
vitude, It is true, to a man of ſtrong underſtanding 
this laſt conſideration would be of little weight; but, 
generally ſpeaking, by the time the underſtanding is 
thus matured, it would be thought a ſeaſon rather too 
late to fit down at the defk of an attorney, however 
extenſive his buſineſs or honourable his character might 
be. | 

You muſt therefore judge in this matter for your- 
ſelf; it is of a nature too greatly dependent upon par- 
ticular circumſtances to be eaſily, if at all, formed 
into a general rule: only remember, if you think pro- 
per to adopt the meaſure, that it may be attended as 
well with inconvenience as with advantage. 
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War N you have ſpent a ſufficient time in the office 
of an attorney, (if you think the ſtep a neceſſary one,) 
to clear away the firſt difficulties and diſguſts, by ob- 
raining an acquaintance with the technical terms and 
language of buſineſs, you will think of putting your- 
ſelf under the direction of ſome able draughtſman or 
ſpecial pleader, accordingly as you intend to practice 
in the court of chancery or in the courts of common 
law, 
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I omit to mention as a part of the ſyſtem of your 
legal education, an attendance in the office of a regulaf 
conveyancer. Certainly there is engaged in this (lent 
but important branch of the profeſſion an immenſe 
aggregate collection of ingenuity and learning; and 
they who have attained to any eminence as convey- 
ancers, may be eſteemed as the chief ſupporters and 
enlighteners of the ſyſtem to which they belong; 
yet, had conveyancing been your only aim, there would 
have been little neceſſity for this correſpondence : it is 
to fit you for the active and the ardent buſineſs of the 
forum that I have laboured : the very nature of pri- 
vate practice would render ſuch exertions not only 
uſeleſs but ridiculous. 

I mention this ſubject, juſt as it has occurred to me, 
once for all. I cannot but entertain the higheſt re- 
ſpect for thole abilities which have enriched and eluci- 
dated the nicelt learning and the moſt profound prin- 
ciples of law; and I would not, therefore, have you 
imagine, becauſe I have hitherto neglected mentioning 
to you the ſtudy of conveyancing, that I eſteem it or 
its profeſſors as inferior in honourableneſs or utility to 

the other characters, whom, from the peculiar circum- 
ſtances of the caſe, I have thought proper to mention 
more particularly. 

The choice of any particular mode of life is cer- 
tainly a matter of the utmoſt importance; our fe- 
licity and fortune are very often materially concerned 
in ſuch a choice; we ſhall therefore do witely to con- 

ſult long and candidly with ourſelves and our friends 
before we abloli.tely determine. In the law, I will 
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venture to ſay, this deliberation becomes-peculiarly 
— momentous; every important conſideration is involved 
in the conſequences of a choice, which, at all events, 
places us in a public fituation where, of courſe, our 
_ weakneſſes are more than ordinarily diſtreſſing, and 
our failure more than commonly diſgraceful. 
When the queſtion with yourſelf comes to this, 
e Shall my future exertions be made in the courts of 
« equity, or in thoſe of common law?” It will be 
neceſſary for you, not only to conſider the means by 
which you may beft acquire a knowledge of the vari- 
ous modes of practice in thoſe different courts, but, 
| what ought to be of anterior, and is, without doubt, 
of more important confideration, you muſt endea- 
your to find out for which of theſe ſcenes, different 
as they are from each other, you are beſt calculated; 
and in this caſe it would alſo be adviſeable to go 
farther than your own private judgment, Apply to 
one or two of your moſt intimate and beſt experienced 
friends, who have long been acquainted with your 
temperament, your modes of thinking, your habits of 
life, manners, and abilities, and who are not ignorant 
of the nature of thoſe ſcenes, in the one or the other 
of which you intend, at ſome future time, to move. 
By theſe means you will ſtand a good chance of 
eſcaping that ſecret rock, whereon ſo many are 
wrecked in the outſet of their life; an indiſcriminate 
choice of profeſſion. t 
It will not be uſeleſs in this place to remark that the 
practice of the courts of equity, and that of the courts 
of common law, may be conſidered in the light of 
two 
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two ſeparate and diſtin® profeſſions. The difference 
between them is as clear and eſſential as that which 
garks one buſineſs or profeſſion from another: not 
only is the introductory learning of the one and the 
other of a varied nature, but the very conſtitutions 


and habits of theſe courts require, in the profeſſors - 


who practice in them, different deſcriptions of tem- 
perament and ability. This is a matter worthy of 
reflection; and you can only be enabled to decide 
upon 1t by ſome attendance in the different courts, 
and a cloſe attention to the modes of their proceed- 
ings, and the principles of their deciſions, and by the 
obſervations and advice of ſome learned and expe- 
rienced friend. If, by the conſiderations ariſing from 
theſe, you are induced, on the one hand, to make the 
common law courts the ſcene of your future exertions, 
you will place yourſelf under a ſpecial pleader; if, on 
the other hand, you prefer the courts of equity, you 
will ſeek for the aſſiſtance of a profeſſional perſon 
technically known by the name of an equity draughtſ- 
man. 

Upon which-ever of theſe two characters your 
choice may happen to fall, the ſame general rules for 
the direction of your choice, and for your conduct 
after it is decided, will hold good; and what occurs 
to me upon this head I will, as you defire it, lay 
before you with freedom, 

With reſpect to the character under whoſe direc- 
tion you would wiſh to place yourſelf as a pupil, it 
will be eſſentially neceſſary that he ſhould be a perſon 
ſree from a notorious tain in his moral principles and 
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conduct. We cannot tell the heart but by what it 
produces; by that however we have a right to form 
our judgment of it. I would not therefore place my 
ſelf, no not even to learn the moſt common buſineſs 
of life, under an open violator of its decorums, how- 
ever great his abilities might be; much leſs would I 
be careleſs of this point in a profeſſion, which, as we 
have heretofore remarked, demands a particular at- 
tention to the ſupport of thoſe decorums : for what 
would this be doing, but to run the riſk of being 
ſeduced into folly and iniquity by the example of an 
imaginary wiſdom? 

You may, perhaps, be tempted to conſider this pre- 
caution as ariſing from ſome idle abſtract notion; you 
will think it of little conſequence what the other parts 
of your inſtructor's character may be, provided he is 
able to teach you what you are ſeeking to learn. I 
could be very elaborate in ſhewing you a contrary 
doctrine to this; but I have ſome reliance upon two 
circumſtances that happily render any dilatation upop 
the ſubject unneceſſary : firſt, your own native good 
ſenſe ; ſecondly, the paucity of ſuch unpleaſing in- 
ſtances among the eminent profeſſors of our laws. 

It will alſo be neceſſary for you to be ſatisfied that 
your future inſtructor is ſufficiently known in his line 
to have an extenſive practice. Carefulneſs in this 
matter is but an honeſt policy; nay, it is a duty which 
every ſtudent owes to himſelf, What can you expect 
to learn in the office of a man who, whatever his 
merits in other reſpects may be, has yet had little or 
no experience in the preſent practice of his profeſſion? 
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He may be a man of good ſenſe, and he may have 
collected a number of precedents ; but here he ſtops. 
Now, in the chambers of a man in full practice, 
you may have the benefit of both theſe, and of the 
living practice beſides; and this latter is the thing 
that eſtabliſhes in the mind of a man whatever he 
wants to learn. He who ſeeks to acquire depth and 
facility in any ſcience, muſt not only know what has 
once been known, he mult obſerve the practice of it 
in his own time. To ſuch obſervation as this, the 
{ſtudy of the legal ſcience is peculiarly ſubjeEt ; the 
exterior practice of which is conſtituted for the pur- 
poſe of meeting the never-ending varieties of human 
weaknels. 

Another advantage that will attend ſuch a caution 
in your choice will be the variety of buſineſs that will 
naturally paſs before you. This is of importance ; for 
it appears very obvious, that if you ſee but a confined 
line of practice, you muſt, when you come to act for 
yourſelf, find ſomewhere or other a great deficiency ; 
and it will then, in all probability, be too late to re- 
pair a misfortune that has ariſen, in truth, from your 
own neghgence. Beſides, as one part of practice fre- 
quently depends upon another, it will not be at all 
unlikely that, in addition to your total ignorance of 
ſome particular branches of your profeſſion, your ex- 
pertneſs in thoſe which may have come under your 
cognizance, will be conſiderably diminiſned by the 
influence of that ignorance. 

Again, you will have the advantage of being under 
a man of proſeſſional talents; for it is not likely, in 
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a profeſſion which exerciſes the talents. of a man, 


that any other than a perſon of ingenuity can reach to 
eminence in it. This idea I conceive to have a re- 
markable force of truth when applied to the profeſſion 
of the law, There are profeſſions in which wealth or 
intereſt may procure ſucceſs for the negligent, or 
eminence for the unworthy ; but what man will rea- 
dily truſt his cauſe, upon which his eſtate or his re- 
putation may depend, to an indolent or unſkilful 
lawyer? The extenſiveneſs of the draughtſman or 
' fpecial pleader's buſineſs will, in a great meaſure, be 
a fair criterion of his talents; and thus two very 
material qualifications in your future inſtructor may, 
by a very eaſy degree of attention, be preſently 
aſcertained. 

But it will not be ſufficient that the perſon under 
whom you thus place yourſelf be a man of great buſi- 
neſs and talent; he muſt be a man ealy of acceſs, and 
ready to give you information. This may appear to 
you but a trifling circumſtance; to me, I confeſs, it 
ſeems an important one. How many things oc- 
cur at the entrance upon any novel learning that 
arouſe a neceſſary and a laudable curioſity, and that 
demand immediate inveſtigation? The information 
you want is not perhaps to be obtained from the 
books; or, at leaſt, you know not where to ſeek it. 
If it be neglected for the preſent, it may be ſoon ſor- 
gotten; and the probable conſequence of a frequent 
recurrence of theſe difficulties, will be diſguſt, inat- 
tention, and, in the end, a partial or a total failure of 
yeur deſign. 
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How are theſe evils to be prevented? By the at- 
tention I recommend to you. It is plain that diffi 
culties will ariſe to the thinking ſtudent, and that they 
will require an immediate ſolution; it 1s plain too, 
that the only means whereby he can obtain this ſolu- 
tion are by application to his inſtructor. But what if 
he be churliſh, or, for any other reaſon, averſe from 
communication? The extenſiveneſs of his bulineſs 
will but little avail you; it will only ſerve to multiply 
your difficulties. His talents will be of no ſervice 
for he refuſes you every application to them. You 
begin then to perceive the neceſſity of what I urge; 
you now ſee that, unleſs you are under the inſtruction 
of a man of free communication, you will derive but 
little ſupport or edification from his powers. 

Further, let me here repeat the advice I gave you 
in my laſt letter reſpecting an attorney, not to place 
yourſelf with practiſers of the higheſt claſs; although 
J confeſs it is with no little heſitation that I repeat it, 
becauſe my opinion in this reſpect may ſeem to mili- 
tate againſt every received idea upon the ſubject, and 
becauſe alſo I am not myſelf completely ſettled in it. 
However, it is clear, that in proportion to the number 
of his pupils the time and attention of the inſtructor 
muſt be divided; and the fact generally is, I believe, 
that not only an extenſion of buſineſs, but of the num- 
ber of pupils alſo beyond the ordinary powers of the 
attention of a ſingle individual, is generally the conſe- 
quence of a more than ordinary name as a ſpecial 
pleader or a draughtſman. 
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My opinion therefore amounts to this: that a per- 
fon, whole buſineſs 1s extenſive and reſpeCtable, with- 
out being ſo multifarious as to entitle him to a place 
with thoſe of the very firſt rank, 1s the proper cha- 
rater with whom you ſhould connect yourſelf as a 
pupil, inaſmuch, as with ſuch a man you will have the 
faireſt chance for obtaining the neceſſary information 
and advancement in your profeſſional reſearches, 

One word more upon this part of our ſubject. Do 
not ſeek to place yourſelf for inſtruction, in either of 
theſe branches of your profeſſion, under a perſon 
advanced in life ; generally ſpeaking, ſuch perſons do 
not ſincerely thank young men either for their money 
or their attendance. Can any thing poſſibly be more 
unpleaſant to our nature, at a time when we are im- 
patient even of thoſe labours from which emolument 
and fame may be expected, than to be dragged back 
eternally to a reiteration over firſt principles, and to 
have our repoſe. hourly interrupted, by the eager and 
impertinent curioſity of a youthful learner? The truth 
is, that under ſuch circumſtances the pupil muſt ſuffer 
in ſome degree ar other. If his inquiries are at firſt 
heard, they muſt be heard only with a civil reluctance; 
a frequent repetition of them (and the repetition muſt 
be frequent) will not fail in the end to produce the 
ſeverity of fractious reproof. Thus may the curioſity 
of the youth be checked, his ardour damped, and his 
growing inclinations changed into diſguſt. 

[ have endeavoured to ſet before you, in as plain a 
way as poſſible, my opinion upon this matter. After 


all, 
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#, however, it remains a mere opinion, and ſubject 
to the exceptions which the different experiences of 
different men may form: I do not therefore inſiſt 
upon any of them, the firſt excepted; and this I am 
ready to defend, that it is the duty of every perſon, 
or of thoſe who have the care of his education, to ſee 
that he, under whom the pupil is about to place him- 
ſelf, is friendly to the religion of his country, and to 
the moralittes and decencies of life. 

I will now ſuppoſe that you have met with a perſon 
ſuch as I have deſcribed, -or at leaſt ſuch as yourſelf 
may be ſatisfied with, and will add a few words with 
reſpect to your own conduct. 

Upon your firſt application to draughting or ſpecial 
pleading, you will, no doubt, feel yourſelf ſomewhat 
diſguſted at the apparent dryneſs and repetition of the 
ſubjects of your labour; you will be apt to conceive, 
that however wonderfully the ends of juſtice may be 
anſwered by ſuch tedious forms, thoſe of reaſon are 
violated and overthrown, Have patience: in the 
courſe of a little time you will be induced to alter 
your opinion ; a ground which at firſt you did not 
perceive, a reaſon which did not diſcover itſelf, an 
order, a connection, which were hidden from your 
view, will ariſe gradually to your obſervation; and 
when once this important diſcovery is made, the con- 
fuſion and irrationality that appeared to hang around 
your labours will diſperſe, the clouds of obſcurity 
that heretofore have ſeemed to inwrap the legal 
ſcience will depart, and ſtrength and order will 
appear, 
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At the ſame time it will be fair to warn you, thy 
nothing but an unremitting diligence will ſtand you in 
any ſtead: bear this ever in your mind. 

In forming your opinions upon this head, beware of 
the two extremes into which many young men fall; The 
firft 1s reckoning upon their own ſucceſs by the rare 
examples of thoſe great or fortunate men, who rather 
form exceptions to the common and natural order of 
things than the examples of that order; the next 
is negligence, which leads a man to hope, that, at 
all events, he ſhall ſtand a chance with others, who 
have by ſome means or other obtained a decent prac- 
tice, without that cloſe attention to precedent and 
forms which you are apt to repreſent to yourſelf are 
too formidable to be ealily combated. 

How ready are the firſt of thefe characters to flatter 
themſelves with the confidence of poſſeſſing uncom- 
mon talents, and to make this fancied poſſeſſion at 
once a paſſport to riches and fame, and an exemption 
from what they ſtile the drudgery of an office. Thus 
uplifted they hold in contempt thoſe rules and grada- 
tions of knowledge, which they conceive to be calcu- 
lated for inferior geniuſes alone. Unhappy notion ! 
too late do theſe ſons of deluſion find that they have 
miſtaken a levity of temperament for the flights of 
genius, and a giddy defire of fame for the mighty 
power of obtaining it. 

The latter character is, in a fimilar proportion, 
debaſed; he has no idea of excellence beyond that 
which he perceives it is the common aim of mankind 
to poſſeſs; provided he can but get on, he cares not 

how, 
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how. If he can perform his buſineſs as well as his 
neighbour, or not materially worſe, he is by no means 
anxious to perform it in a manner materially better; 
and he is perfectly content without improvement, ſo 
long as he does not find himſelf aſſailed by open re- 
proach or contempt. 

Do you ſuffer yourſelf to fall into either of theſe 
extremes? The natural conſequence will be negli- 
gence: for what motive can you have to inveſtigate 
forms, and to diſcover principles, which are perhaps 
ſomewhat uncouth in their firſt appearance, and of 
which you either entertain a contempt, or hope to 
eſcape the neceſſity of learning ? 

Reſolve then upon a ſteady attendance at chambers, 
in ſpite of all the remonſtrances of your internal feel- 
ings and exterior friends, and upon a cloſe application 
while you are there to the point which you propoſe 
to gain. Do not, during the hours of attendance, 
ſuffer yourſelf to be allured by any of your general 
ſtudies ; be content to learn the art of draughting or 
ſpecial pleading, and to inform yourſelf of the reaſon 
of its various practice. By theſe means you will, in 
a ſhort time, perceive your way, and, of courſe, pur- 
ſue it with greater eaſe and pleaſure, I reckon every 
day a loſt day in which you are induced to be abſent 
from chambers. 

By courageouſly and uniformly following up your 
firſt endeavours, you will find that confinement, and 
thoſe exertions which were at firſt ſo irkſome to you, 
grow by degrees leſs diſguſting; nay, I do not think 
[ err in ſaving, that in time they will become agree- 
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able to you. It is ſurpriſing, and not leſs true than 
ſurpriſing, with what facility the mind accommodates 
itſelf and becomes reconciled to cuſtoms from which 
at firſt it may have been averſe merely becauſe they 
are cuſtoms, even when they ariſe from a harſh and 
unwelcome neceſſity; but when there is an end of 
profit and intereſt to be anſwered, when there 1s a 
harmony and reaſonableneſs in the cuſtom, it becomes 
ſtill more eafily and quickly reconciled : this I take 
to be the caſe in the preſent inſtance. There is 
nothing to overcome in the legal ſcience but the firſt 
ill-founded antipathies that we take againſt it, and 
| theſe too ariſing rather from the narrow prejudices of 
others, than from any exerciſe of our own faculties ; 
and when they are ſubdued by the influences of reaſon 
and experience, we fthall preſently, as I have before 
obſerved, find order and harmony, where we had 
before conceived that all was confuſion, 

But this letter is running to too great a length: I 
will cloſe it with exhorting you once more to apply 
your time well during your attention to this particular 
branch of your ſtudy. The motives that ſhould in- 
duce you to watchfulneſs and aſſiduity are all im- 
portant and honourable; and from that which happens 
to the majority of men, (and a more accurate criterion 
of our judgment I know not,) we may conclude, that 
the only fair and probable way to future eminence in 
your profeſſion is now to be alcertained. Now it is to 
be ſeen whether you poſſeſs the admirable qualities of 
patience and labour which are requiſite to the forma- 
tion of an exalted character: now it is that you are 
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about to lay the foundation of a rock for future ho- 
nour, or of ſtubble and ſand for future diſgrace. 
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Þ« E life of man is ſo ſhort, that, if every moment 
of it could be employed in the moſt ardent proſecution 
of its ſimpleſt deſigns, we ſhould never be able to at- 
tain a thouſandth part of that excellence whereof the 
mind is able to form an idea; but when we reflect, 
that, ſo far from being able to make uſe of all our time, 
we cannot devote one fourth part of it to any ſolid 
purſuit of knowledge ; when we remember that ſleep 
and indolence, weakneſs and pleaſure, are conſtantly 
conſuming the hours which wiſdom demands in vain, 
it becomes a matter of importance to them whoſe 
lives are directed to ſome manly purpoſe, that at leaſt 
they do not, by their own negligence or folly, increaſe 
2 band of enemies, already but too numerous and 
formidable. 

You have become at length, happily for yourſclf, 
one of theſe characters; you have been driven by 
neceſſity to a purſuit, the reaſonableneſs and propriety 


of which have at length recommended it to your in- 


clination. I am rejoiced to behold this, and would 
gladly aid you in the oppoſition of its open enemies, 
and in the deteCtion of its ſecret toes, 
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Among the latter of theſe I number Habit, a foe of 
the moſt inſidious and miſchievous deſcription to every 
profeſſor of ſcience, but peculiarly ſo to him whoſe 
future fame and fortune greatly depend upon the 
opinion: that mankind may form of the depth of his 
mental powers and the elegance of his perſonal ac- 
compliſhments : againſt this foe I folemnly put you 
upon your guard ; and that this may be done the more 
effeQually, I will firſt of all deſcribe its nature, and- 
will then point out to your obſervation ſome of the 
weak places at which it will, at one time or other, 
endeavour to ſurpriſe and overthrow you. 

Habit is of a dark and ſubtle nature; it ſilently 
ſpreads its influence over the mind, which it weakens 
by degrees, until at length it is, in ſome caſes, and 
theſe too of no rare deſcription, totally corrupted and 
debaled ; it uſually comes in a pleaſing form, that at 
once engages the imagination and lays the underſtand- 
ing aſleep; by the gentleneſs of its operations it 
arouſes no fear ; by the ſmoothneſs of its voice it lulls 
every ſuſpicion. When by theſe means it has ſecured | 
its conqueſt, it ſo artfully entwines itſelf with the ſyſ- 
tem of our nature, that we fondly imagine it to be a 
part of ourſelves, nor do we ceaſe to cheriſh it, until 
we fall the miſerable ſacrifice of its power. | 

Its nzme, and the acceptation of it among men, are 
congenial with ſuch a nature; it is ever employed as 
the deſignation of a long, imperceptible, and increaſ- 
ing courſe in folly or wickedneſs; ſuch a courſe, in the 
paths of virtue and honour, has ever its origin from 
nobler motives and higher cauſes than thoſe which are 
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ſormed merely by the uſages of cuſtom; the term or 
phraſe bad habits ſeem, therefore, to have become a 
ſoleciſm. If we want to deſcribe the character of a 
man who is in the daily practice of vulgar manners or 
fooliſh or wicked actions, we ſay, He has contracted a 
habit of ſaying and doing ſo and ſo. If his practice 
be of a contrary nature, we apply no ſuch deſignation 
to a character which has ſprung from pure and ele- 
vated deſires. 


As I do not ſuſpe& you of being liable to the in- 
fluence of habits of vice, ſo I do not conceive you to 
be equally free from that of habits of weakneſs or 
folly : let me rather ſuppoſe that, without care, you 
may become ſubject ro the influence which holds 
under its dominion many captives who, one might 
have thought, would have been better enabled than 
they appear to have been, by the ſtrength of education 
and good ſenſe to reſiſt its power. 

It ſhall now be my buſineſs to ſhew you ſome of 
thoſe weak places at which habir will, at one time or 
other, endeavour to ſurpriſe and overthrow you. 

Firſt, then, of imitation. A proneneſs to imitation 
is one of thoſe failings which habit will not fail to 
make its inſtrument in debaſing you, if not very 
cloſely watched ; and this, whether it be an imitation 
of what is in itſelf laudable, or the contrary. 

For inſtance ; you perceive in the manners of an 
eminent advocate ſomething that charms you ; he has 
a peculiarity in his action which you think delightful ; 
you are determined to make it your own, and that ſo 
thoroughly that every minutia is copied with the moſt 
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anxious exactneſs. Another poſſeſſes great rapidity of 
tranſition from one part of his ſubject to another; you 
are inſtantly ſtruck with admiration at the bold yet not 
ungrate ful confuſion it produces; and you are reſolved 
not to be happy until you have made ſo tranſcendent 
a power your own. A third diſplays a glow of imagi- 
nation, a brilliancy of figure that enchant you; im- 
mediately do you relinquiſh every other purſuit, every 
other ſtudy, to enrich your ſpeeches with figures, and 
to increaſe the ardour of your imagination. A fourth 
declaims with an unequalled elegance of phraſeology; 
from the moment you hear him, the choice of words, 
the ſmoothing of your expreſſion, the rounding of 
your periods become your niceſt care. A fifth has a 
particular method of ſtating his facts, or of drawing 
his concluſions; you conceive you have never yet 
heard any method ſo deſirable ; &rou diſcard, without 
ceremony, your own mode ; you are 1n love with the 
plain ftyle; your figures are forgotten; and you pur- 


ſue, with all the eagerneſs of a new enthuſiaſm, this 


freſh object of your deſires. 

Now by thus addicting yourſelf to imitation, your 
own powers are inſenſibly weakened. But mark an- 
other conſequence ; as it increaſes with you into habit, 
every new manner brings with it a ſuperior charm, 
till at length you are whirled away by a confuſion of 
ideas that totally prevents you from acquiring or eſta- 
bhſhing any manner of your own, and that blinds your 
judgment in the neceſſary diſcrimination of what is fit 


or not fit to be appropriated to your own uſe, Of 


the inſtances I have mentioned the majority are quali- 
fications 
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cations in themſelves of an excellent nature, and 


which, therefore, every public ſpeaker ſhould en- 


deavour to attain; but the misfortune is, you do not 
draw them from their proper ſource. You are not 
charmed with the native principle of theſe things, but 
you are allured by the manner of the man; and what 
is the conſequence? You adopt his manner, and 
inſtantly in you it 1s ridiculous, becauſe nature, the 
pure ſource of all excellence, hath given to every man 
certain and different powers of modes, which, how- 
ever by obſervation and labour he may refine and 
improve, will ever retain their original character in 
ſpite of every attempt to uproot them; and beſides, 
you become in time the plaything of every man's 
fancy ; the firſt changes the peculiarity you admired 
for another, which, from its novelty or ſome other 
cauſe, appears ſtill more charming; you inſtantly re- 
linquiſh the former, and ſeize the latter with equal 
eagerneſs; the ſecond acquires a graver and- more 
ſolemn mode of ſpeech; you are affected by the dig- 
nity of this new mode, and you endeavour to make it 
your own; and ſo of the reſt. Thus, by the influence 
of habit, you are always reſtleſs and always ridiculous: 
inſtead of ſeeking to eſtabliſh a manner of your own, 
and to enrich it by adopting fo much of what is excel- 
lent in others, as may ſuit with your own original ca- 
pacity, you are difordered by a habit of imitation, 
that, from its folly, produces nothing but weakneſs and 
diſtraction, even when exerciſed, as I have ſhewn you, 
upon ſubjects that contain in themſelves a clear and 
decided nature of excellence, 
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But as it would be. of little ſervice to point out to 
you an evil for which there was no methcd cither of 
prevention or remedy, let me dedicate a moment to 
mention what may be of ſervice againſt it. 

When you are tempted by any faſcination of man- 
ner in another to adopt. it for your own ule, ſet your- 
ſelf ſeriouſly to examine whether, in the whole or in 
any, and what degree it will become you; and reflect, 
that if you do not take of this borrowed beauty in 
very nice proportions, and adapt it with the greateſt 
circumſpection to that which you have before poſſeſſed 
from the bounty of nature or the force of education, 
You will look like the jay in borrowed plumes, and 
(which will be the worſt thing of all) every body will 
know from whom you have ſtolen your decorations ; 
they will be eager to ſtrip them from you, and to pro- 
claim the robbery to the world. Do you not ſee, 
then, how very cautious you ought to- be in this parti- 
cular? I do not deny your right to improve by the 
example of other men; on the contrary I would aflert 
that right: you may gain eloquence from the elo- 
quent, gracefulneſs of action from thoſe whoſe action 
is graceful, beauty of language and brilliancy of figure 
from the orators who poſſeſs thoſe high accompliſh- 
ments. Theſe are an inviſible community of goods; 
the only community of ſuch a nature in the world; 
but you muſt exerciſe this right ſparingly and with 
care; and what you thus borrow from others, you mult 
ſo uſe, that, altogether, your manner may be {till your 
own: thus you will fairly gain honour, and no man 
will be injured by vour excrtions, 
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I have hitherto been ſpeaking of a habit of imita- 
tion in regard to things that are in themſelves laudable; 
and you ſee, even in this reſpect, how indiſcrimination, 


one of the conſtant attendants of habit, will make you 


ridiculous in the eyes of the world; but there are 
other objects of imitation that are in themſelves fool- 
iſh and diſguſting, but which ſometimes, coming from 
a man of genius and reputation, are inſtantly ſeized 
upon by the imitating flave of habit : a ſhake of the 
head, a diſplay of the hand, a ſhrug of the ſhoulders, 
and many other motions of ſuch a nature, ſometimes 
diſtinguiſh eminent men, and are immediately taken, 
on the ſtrength of their character, for beauties— 
« If I happen to look pale,” ſays Horace, “ all the 
« witlngs of Rome take cumin.” How theſe 
great perſons became affected by ſuch peculiarities, it 
is no buſineſs of ours to inquire; it is ſufficient for us 
that they are defects in them, which are loſt amidſt 
the blaze of glory that encircles them, but which will 
become odious in us who not only have our reputation 
yet to eſtabliſh, but have evidently been weak enough 
to load ourſelves with the failings of another. How 
diſgraceful is it to a man, whoſe firſt aim ought to be 
excellence, to have it ſaid of him, © Ir is true, his 
« manner is very well; but don't you ſee from whence 
« he has borrowed it? Yes, that is a very fine pe- 
<« riod, but you may eaſily perceive it is not his own.“ 
Yet this of things which, as I have before obſerved, 
are excellent in themſelves. But what an intolerable 
ſeverity muſt thoſe ſarcaſms bear that are occaſioned 
by our habits of imitation in what is ridiculous ? 
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« You {ec he is an imitator even of defects, and yet 
ce is vain enough to conceive that his folly procures 
« him applauſe.” 

How neceſſary is it, then, my friend, to guard 
againſt a habit of imitation, not only in things that are 
abſurd, but even in excellencies! and yet it approaches 
you in the ſhape of improvement. You do not ſeri- 
ouſly mean to make yourſelf the laughing-ſtock of the 
world; your real intention is improvement, but you 
have miſtaken the idea. 

I have been thus particular in warning you againſt 
habits of this nature, becauſe few will undertake ſo 
unpleaſant an office; they who love you may fear to 
give offence, and they who have no regard for you have 
too much pleaſure in laughing at your folly to take the 
trouble of putting you upon your guard: you ought, 
therefore, to take it in very good part, and, as a proof 
of it exert yourſelf againſt all inclinations towards imi- 
tation, until you have determined what the object of 
your imitation is, and in what degree you ought to 
adopt it. 

Many peculiarities alſo of the nature I have been 
ſpeaking of are the conſequence of habit, but not of 
' Imitation ; in conſulting our own ideas of eaſe, of ele- 
gance, of force, and ſo on, we frequently, by little and 
little, fall into ſome ridiculous affectation or other; 
this is very injurious to a man in his progreſs through 
the legal life. Some ſtrange tone, the frequent repe- 
- tition of ſome particular word or phraſe, which at firſt 
appears agreeable to us, become at length, rivetted 
upon us, as it were, by the chains of habit. What has 
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hitherto been ſaid of the habit of imitation may be 
applied to this, ſince the conſequences of it are the 
ſame, if not worſe; for in this inſtance you have not 
the excuſe to plead which in the other you had, that 
you were deceived by the character and eminence of 
thoſe whom you imitated, 

We will now ſpeak, ſecondly, of Indolence. A 
habit of indolence is a moſt formidable enemy to thoſe 
whoſe profeſſion in life demands the utmoſt exertion. 
I mean not here to allude to that ſhocking intempe- 
rance of idleneſs which utterly precludes every hope; 
no man of ſenſe is likely, on a ſudden, or, perhaps, 
ever, to fall into fo diſgraceful an inactivity; I mean 
that indolence which ſteals upon us by degrees, even 
while we flatter ourſelves all is activity and diligence, 
which does not boldly rob us of our time and powers 
at once, but which perſuades us that we are already 
ſufficiently induſtrious ; which is eternally whiſpering 
into our willing ear, © Now is the time for repoſe ; 
« you have done enough; you purſue your ſtudies 
« with an unneceſſary attention; recreate yourſelf; 
you have a right to recreation; you have done more 
«© than is commonly done.” This is the language, 

this is the ſentiment that beguiles us, of apparently 
| ſmall but really valuable portions of our time, and 
that defrauds us of excellence. | 

What man is there who has taken the pains to ex- 
amine his own heart, but nuſt acknowledge that he has 
often been aſſailed by ſuggeſtions of this nature, and, 
perhaps, too often liſtened to them? What candidate 
for a ſeat in the temple of honourable fame but muſt 
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confeſs with ſorrow, that this ſyren has frequently al. 
lured him from the path of diligence ; that ſhe has led 
him to her faſcinating but oblivious abode, from which 
no man can return without loſs of ſtrength, and in 
which many are loſt for ever. 

But indolence will ſometimes aſſume another form 
of a very deluſive nature, and I will point it out to 
you: it will come clothed in the garb of incapacity ; 
it will perſuade, or attempt to perſuade you, that this 
is not a day congenial to ſtudy ; it is dark and gloomy ; 
it muſt therefore affect your ſpirits ; and if your ſpirits 
are affected, you will do little good in the proſecution 
of your ſtudies; a proſecution which, under ſo un- 
happy an influence, muſt be. forced and unnatural, 
Exerciſe will be better for you in every reſpect; and 
at all events it will be more reaſonable, as the day 
muſt be waſted, to waſte it in a light and eaſy employ- 
ment than in the barrenneſs of unprofitable ſtudy : 
this is ſufficient, and a day is loſt, To-morrow, ſhould 
you permit the ſame inſidious rhetoric to have the 
fame effect, your enemy will acquire additional 
ſtrength ; till, at length, you ſuffer yourſelf to become 
the prey of imaginary impotency, and Indolence has 
ſecurely wrapt you in her impenetrable gloom. 

The like artifice is diſplayed in the ſuggeſtion of 
the falſe idea, that, at certain ſeaſons your mental 
powers muſt be debilitated. Nor here, it mult be 
confeſſed, does Indolence want a precedent ; ſhe will 
produce before you the ſhades of departed geniuſes 
who have vainly indulged this fancy: liſten not to the 
deluſion; oppoſe it reſolutely. Nor will it require a 
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| ſmall portion of your reſolution ; for when is vice or 


folly more powerful than when they aſſume the ſanc- 
tion of reaſon ? Do you ſuffer it to overpower you? 
Remember that ſeaſons of improvement may be loſt 
which never can return. 

Suffer me to put you on your guard againſt another 
ſtratagem of Indolence, who indeed ſeems, in this re- 
ſpect, to have belied her name; ſhe will endeavour to 
convince you that your health will ſoon fall the ſacri- 
fice of your ſtudious aſſiduity; ſhe will even quote the 
claſſics to ſhew you that you are fooliſhly devoting a 
large portion of your time to reading and meditation, 
that might as well be ſpent in the exerciſes of plea- 
ſure ; ſhe will bid you remember that Horace loved 
the pleaſure of ſociety, and that Cicero cautions the 
ſtudious to be moderate even in their beſt ſtudies. 
Liſten to her ; but expect not that ſhe will ever change 
her tone, that ſhe will ever exhort you to return to 
your labours. 

She aſſumes another aſpect; * Has Nature, in all 
< her variegated dreſs, no charms for you? Does the 
<« ſun ſhine in refulgent ſplendor, day after day, un- 
« heeded by you? For ſhame! be not fo dead to 
« every ſenſation of life and pleaſure: ſhut up your 
* books till a proper ſeaſon. Do you not perceive 
ce that almoſt every man around you has left them? 
e and are not they hoping, as well as yourſelf, to riſe ' 
« at the bar? Why then this drudgery ? Why this 
« ſacrifice of reaſonable indulgence? You do not, 
<« {ſurely flatter yourſelf that you will become by it fo 
« much more elevated than your neighbours !”” Fol- 
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low the directions of your tutoreſs, and return not to 
your books till the points out to you the proper ſeaſon 
for ſtudy. 

Permit not this habit of Indolence to oain a domi- 
nion over you. It will come concealed under a thou- 
ſand diſguiſes. Be aflured, if you liſten, you are in 
danger of falling an inglorious victim to her ſnares. 

Thirdly, of Selt-miſtruſt. It is uſual to declaim 
againſt ſelf-confidence as a propenſity not only very 
diſgraceful but very dangerous alſo, and with much 
truth; but I have little heſitation in expreſſing it as 
my opinion to you, that ſelf-miſtruſt, if it once gain 
the force of habit, is by far the moſt dangerous of the 
two; and I know of nothing that will ſooner acquire 
the force of habit than this inclination to ſelf-miſtruſt: 
It is of a ſickening, enervating nature; it dries up 
every ſource of fortitude and of emulation in our 
boſoms; and he who falls beneath its fatal influences, 
falls never to riſe again. 

And it is the more dangerous, as it  profeſſes to bear 
a near relationſhip to that diffidence and felf-exami- 
nation which are ever the attendants of true genius, 
and which are uſually arouſed when that genius is called 
forth to encounter ſome ſcience that is profound and 
difficult of penetration; and in proportion to that dit- 
ficulty will tais habit be ſecretly buſy in intruding 
itſelf, Ina former letter I drew a compariſon between 
modeſty and fear; that compariſon may be applied, 
with very little qualification, to theſe two inclinations 
of the mind; the one, diffidence, partakes of every 
ingen uous motive and feeling, the other, ſelf-· miſtruſt, 
being, 
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being, when degenerated into habit, of a debaſing 
tendency. 

When a man ſets out in the purſuit of a ſcience like 
that of the law, he will naturally be ſtruck with the 
variety and intricacy of its different branches, and, by 
an almoſt unavoidable tranſition, he will take a view of 
the extent of the talents that are neceſſary to their de- 
velopement and inveſtigation. Now if this view be 
taken at the firſt, under the impreſſions of ſelf-miſtruſt, 
or, if you pleaſe, deſpondency, every thing will appear 
in its inverted proportions. The talk you have under- 
taken will ſeem to be obſtructed by almoſt inſuperable 
difficulties, whilit your powers dwindle away to no- 
thing in your diſtempered apprehenſton : in pro- 
portion as the influences of deſpondency increaſe, 
(and increaſe they will, unleſs you oppoſe them 
vigoroully,) in that proportion, I lay, will miſery 
and real incapacity come upon you; your fears and 
your miſapprehenſions will, in time, embody them- 
ſelves ; they will reduce you to a flavery worſe than 
Egyptian. 

Only conſider, for a moment, how ſhocking muſt 
be the ſituation of that unhappy man, who conceives 
his fortune and reputation to depend upon his per- 
formance of a certain taſk, and who is poſſeſſed with 
the idea that he has not ſufficient ſtrength to perform 
it; every day does he grow weaker and weaker in his 
own conception; he loles, by degrees, every inclina- 
tion to exert himſelf; every proſpect of happineſs and 
ſuccels fades from his fight; and he conjures up in their 
ſtead the horrible phantaſmas of failure, diſgrace, and 
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ſhame. Thus ſelf-miſtruſt increaſes, until the mind, 
ſunk into the very depths of deſpair, has no longer 
the power either to examine its own reſources, or to 
oppoſe the inroads of this mighty habit. 

If then, in the beginning of your career, you find 
this unhappy influence coming over you, do not 
tamely yield to it; be not affrighted by the horrible 
pictures it would draw of the profundity and intricacy 
.of the legal ſcience : the treaſures of that ſcience are 
ever open to 2 good underſtanding and diligent appli- 
cation. I grant they are not to be obtained unleſs by 
exertion ; but then is not exertion within your own 
power? Miſerable, but few, are they to whom com- 
mon ſenſe and the powers of labour are denied! 

But there is a habit of a ſimilar nature, yet exer- 
ciſed upon a different object, againſt which I would, 
while I am upon the ſubject of habit, put you on your 
guard; this is a habit of doubting of your future ſuc- 
ceſs. You do not miſtruſt yourſelf in regard to your 
abilities; you have every inclination to be diligent; 
but you heſitate leſt all your exertions ſhould be in 
- vain. The world, you begin to think, is unmindful 
of merit or incapable to diſcern it ; and your endea- 
yours for ſucceſs naturally ſlacken in proportion to the 
increaſe of your fear : the attempt, at length, appears 
to be a deſperate one, and you are induced to relinquiſh 
it, Thus by idle fears and ungrounded apprehenſions 
are the faireſt proſpects ſometimes blaſted and the 
nobleſt deſigns overthrown. 

This, like every other bad propenſity of the mind, 
IS the moſt eaſily reſiſted before habit exerciſes its 
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mighty influence; and there are two means whereby 


reſiſtance may be rendered effectual; the firſt is, to 
take a cool and accurate review of the reſources you 
actually poſſeſs in fortune, connections, and fo on, and 
of thoſe which the fair and common chance of life 
preſents to activity and talents; for upon both theſe 
you have a right to have ſome ſort of reliance; and 
in the next place I would advile you to reſolve upon a 
cloſe application to the duties of your profeſſion, and 
to make the beſt uſe you are able of your reſources, 
and then be prepared for the event. You may the 
more reaſonably do this, both becauſe the doing one's 
duty like a man is a very proper ſource of fortitude ; 
and becauſe events are ſo little in the power of men, 
that none but a weak perſon will be immoderately 
concerned about them. Should you be aſſailed by 
fears of this nature at your entrance into life, try the 
remedy I have propoſed to you; there is little doubt, 
if you perſevere in the trial, that you will ſoon per- 
ceive an unuſual tranquillity in your mind, and be 
enabled to give full ſcope to your exertions. 

But this remedy, powerful as it is, will loſe much of 
its effect, if, indeed, it prove not wholly uſeleſs, ſhould 
the application of it be delayed; in truth, if ſuch de- 
lay be permitted for any length of time, your incli- 
nation to make it at all may wholly decline. I am 
ready to make every allowance for apprehenſions of 
this ſort : it is natural for a man, who is intereſted in 
a certain event, to be ſolicitous about it; and I am 
not, either in this or in other 1aſtances, fooliſhly 
propoſing to you a philoſophy which oppoſes the 
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emotions of our nature ; the philoſophy I would in- 
duce you to adopt is calculated to reſtrain the exube- 
rances of ſuch emotions; it will cure in you an inor- 
dinate ſolicitude that may deftroy your peace and damp 
your energies ; it does not forbid a ſolicitude which is 
as natural to the conſtitution of a man as hunger, 
| thirſt, or any other animal ſenſation, 

It will be uſeleſs to take up your time or my own 
in deſcanting upon the folly and miſchief of thoſe 
habits of common life, whereby men of good under- 
ſtanding and liberal education ſometimes ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be debaſed; I will only make one or two 
general obſcrvations upon habits of this nature. 

It is ſometimes the lot of a man of the deſcription 
juſt mentioned, to mix in various ſcenes of life and in 
different ſocieties of men of an inferior rank from in- 
clination or neceſſity ; and there is but one evil that! 
can think of which will reſult from ſuch a varied inter- 
courſe; it is this; you run the riſk of acquiring the 
vulgarities that uſually characterize the lower claſſes of 
the people. Theſe diſplay themſelves in the tones of 
the voice, the pronunciation of particular words, the 
air and carriage of the body, and a thouſand other 

minutiæ, which, when they are confirmed by the 

power of habit, too often remain indelible ſtains upon 
the name and character of a man. It is an admirable 
art, and the poſſeſſion of it the ſure mark of a great 
mind, to be able to converſe with many deſcriptions of 
men, without being liable to the infection of their lan- 


guage or manners. But how is this enviable art to 
be obtained ? 
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The great ſecret, I apprehend, is this; the full and 
continual poſſeſſion of one's ſelf; and it may be beſt 
obtained by a nice and repeated attention to the com- 
parative value of this and of other poſſcſiions, and 
thence forming an accurate eſtimate between them. 
Succeſs 1s good, riches are good, the applauſe of man- 
kind is good; but theſe are things uncertain and con- 
tingent: ſelf· poſſeſſion, on the other hand, is not only 
a greater good than theſe, but it is alſo poſitive and 
certain; it enables a man to form his own character 
without a neceſſary reference to the characters of other 
men. Thus fortified he will be in no danger of im- 
bibing the weakneſſes of thoſe with whom he may 
occaſionally converſe; and he will be enabled to 
chooſe and appropriate ſuch a portion only, even of the 
excellencies of others, as he thinks will ſuit with and 
contribute to the perfection of the character he has 
determined to ſupport. 

Self- poſſeſſion, then, appears to be the proper defence 
which every man ſhould uſe againſt the encroachments 
of habit, whatever be the ſhape or nature it may aſſume; 
it is like the tortoile of the ancient diſcipline, every aſ- 
fault glides over it unfelt. Whence is it that fo few are 
free from the fetters of habit of oae fort or other? How 
happens it that not many men can venture to contem- 
plate human life and the human character without 
the danger of contagious habits? Doubtleſs this is 
owing to the want of ſelf-poliefſion ; the neceſſary 
conſequence of which want is a falſe eſtimation of the 
nature and value of extraneous objects; whence we 
are led to admiration, and thence, very naturally, to a 
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deſire of appropriation; or, if this be not the caſe, 
(as it is not when we are ſubject to habits of ſelf-miſ- 
truſt, of doubts of the future, or of low and vulgar 
manners; for no man, not even he who adopts them, 
will admire them,) we fall into imbecility and negli- 
| gence, by which we inſenſibly accommodate ourſelves 
to folly, depravity, and ruin. 
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I PROPOSE in this letter to treat of the cultivation of 
the memory, and of the means by which it may be 
beſt effected. 

Some writers have taken pains in forming nice and 
learned diſtinctions concerning the various properties 
ol the memory; I will not, therefore, do again what is 
already done; but, referring you for that kind of 
information to the writings of the philoſophers, wil 
content myſelf with the vulgar ,acceptation of the 
word memory, which is quite ſufficient for my pur- 
poſe. 


Memory, then, in this acceptation, is the ſimple 


natural faculty of recollecting what has been ſaid or 
done in time paſt; and it is, like all our other natural 
faculties, ſuſceptible of improvement by various 
means of induſtry and art. But the additional powers 
of memory, that are thus acquired, do no more form 
an additional or different memory, than an acquiſition 
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of ſtrength, or health, or beauty to the human frame, 
forms an additional or a new principle of life. 

Be this as it may, no man, I apprehend, will deny, 
that, to him who has to reaſon, to define, and to per- 
ſuade, the power of recolleCtion is neceſſary; ſince by 
the exerciſe of this power he is enabled to call to his 
aid facts and opinions that may corroborate and illuſ- 
trate lis arguments, which might fail in their effect 
for want of ſuch timely and powerful auxiliaries. 

I proceed, therefore, without delay, to conſider the 
means whereby this neceſſary power may beſt be ac- 
quired and cultivated. 

In the firſt place, the frequent exerciſe of this fa- 
culty will be found of eſſential ſervice in promoting 
its ſtrength and enlargement. Not only the inclination 
to recollect, but the very powers themſelves of recol- 
lection are impaired, and at length loſt, by diſuſe; 
whilſt, on the contrary, a deſire to exerciſe this power, 
and an increaſing pleaſure in the exerciſe itſelf, will be 
the natural conſequence of a daily application. In this 
it does bu. reſemble the other faculties of the mind, 


which are rouſed to more brilliant exertion by unre- 


mitting activity, but are depreſſed and weakened, 
beyond conception, by a long courſe of inertion. 

This exerciſe may be performed various ways; I 
will name one or two of them. 

For inſtance; ſuppoſe you have been in ſeveral 
places, and converſed with ſeveral different perſons in 
the courſe of the day, it will be a very good exerciſe 
of the memory*to recal, with minuteneſs, not only the 
names of theſe places and perſons, and the occaſions 
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that induced theſe events; but the ſubjects of each 
converſation wherein you may have been engaged, 
together with the various opinions both of yourſelf 
and of others upon theſe ſubjects, even in the very 
words in which they were uttered, or as nearly as 
poſſible. You will find this at firſt, perhaps, a dry 
and a difficult taſk ; but in a little time you will be 
aſtoniſhed at the caſe with which you perform it. 
This will, of itfelf, be a ſufficiently convincing proof 
of the utility of the practice. 

Another method of exerciſing the memory will be 
attending at the bar, or in the Houſe of Commons, or 
any public aſſembly upon an intereſting occaſion, and 


paying particular attention to the ſpeech of ſome one 


eminent orator, and not to ſuffer your attention to be 
_ diverted to the ſpeech of another perſon, or to any 
extraneous occurrence: this done, retire to your ſtudy, 


and there repeat, as nearly as you can, what you have 


heard, purſuing the arrangement and even mode of 
expreſſion as cloſely as poſſible. And in doing this, 
remember that it is done merely for the ſake of 
ftrengthening your memory ; trouble yourſelf, there- 
fore, in this particular caſe, with no critical remarks: 
it is the faculty of recollecting, not only ſentiments, 
but ſentences ard words, with preciſion, that you are 
ſtruggling to attain. The queſtion, juſt now, is not, 
whether what the orator ſaid was right or wrong, true 
or untrue z it is, whether your memory has been ſut- 


ficiently tenacious to bear away what he really ut- 
te red. 
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A third method I would recommend to your prac- 
tice is the obvious one of committing to memory cer- 
tain paſſages from authors of every deſcription, in 
poetry as well as proſe; and as you find your memory 
benefited by this mode, which will moſt ſurely be the 
caſe, I would adviſe you to depart from the uſual cuſtom 
of learning paſſages celebrated for the peculiarity of 
their wit or elegance, and addict yourſelf to thoſe of a 
drier and leſs pleaſing nature, taken from hiſtory, as 
chance, upon the opening of the book, ſhall direct 
you; the plain recital of ſome given fact, the charac- 
ter of ſome prince, or even ſome note or obſervation 
of the author himſelf: or take ſome law-book, ſuch 
as a book of reports, (I beg you will not ſmile here, 
for I am very ſerious,) and open it at hazard upon the 
argument of a counſel, or the opinion of a judge ; 
whatever of this nature firſt ſalutes your eye, deter- 
mine to get perfectly by heart. By diverlifying the 
nature of your ſubject, you will not only ſtrengthen 
your memory generally, you will ſtrengthen it in a pe- 
culiar way; and it will be in a condition to encounter, 
not merely ſubjects that pleaſe the taſte and gratify the 
fancy; it will be tenacious, not only of ſounds that de- 
light the ear, and dwell upon the imagination; it will 
equally embrace thoſe topics, and retain thoſe ſenti- 
ments and expreſſions that are calculated for the adjuſt- 
ment of forms, and the elucidation of intricate queſ- 
tions. Of the utility of this mode you will, perhaps, 
be ſtill better ſatisfied, when you reflect, that the me- 

mory is naturally retentive of ſuch pleaſing ſubjects, 
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while thoſe of a dry unintereſting nature eaſily elude 
her graſp. 

And here it muſt be obvious, that the exerciſe juſt 
now recommended will be particularly neceſſary to 
the legal ſtudent, who, in the courſe of his future 
practice, cannot but have frequent occaſion for the in- 
terference of his memory in the ſtatement of ſome 
caſe or opinion, recollected at the moment, by which 
his argument may be ſupported or his poſitions en- 
forced with a peculiar brilliancy 1 5 effect and illuſ- 
tration. 

And I further obſerve upon this head, that no after- 
labour can ſupply adequately the want of this particu- 
lar power of memory. A man may {| the back of 
the longeſt brief that ever was penned, with extracts, 
quotations, and caſes, yet may omit one that would be 
more valuable than all the reſt : could he but recollect 
this at the very moment, it would ſerve him in a moſt 
eſſential manner; but it is entirely forgotten, or re- 
membered ſo imperfectly, that the recital of it, ſhould 
it be attempted, would moſt probably do his argu- 
ment miſchief rather than good. I need not ſay more 
to account to you for dwelling ſo long upon this 
head. | | EP 

A fourth mode of itrengthening the memory is 
writing yourſelf, and committing to memory what you 
write ; this is an exerciſe univerſally recommended, I 
believe, by thoſe who have made the cultivation of the 
memory at all their ſtudy ; and certainly it is by far 
the moſt pleaſant of any of thoſe exerciſes whereby 

the 
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the memory is to be invigorated, We have naturally and 
reaſonably a particular degree of affection for what we 
have produced ourſelves; and this affection is eminently 
conſpicuous towards our literary works ; there will be, 
conſequently, far leſs difficulty in the exerciſe of the 
memory towards them than towards the labours of 
other men; it will not, however, be leſs uſeful upon 
that account. To ſpeak well is an indiſpenſable quali- 
fication for eminence at the bar ; and this depends, in 
ſome degree, upon the memory. It is as poſſible for 
a man, a young man eſpecially, to forget what he him- 
ſelf intended to ſay, as to forget what has been ſaid or 
written by others; and, I apprehend, few men, to 
whom the arduous employment of ſpeaking in a court 
of Engliſh judicature is a new employment, riſe up to 
addreſs ſo auguſt a tribunal of reaſon and eloquence, 
as well as of law, currente ore. Some plan is moſt pro- 
bably laid; if no ſpeech is actually written, ſome ar- 
rangement is formed, ſome arguments are digeſted; 
now, under ſuch circumſtances, ſome method of me- 
mory will be ſurely neceſſary to enable a man to acquit 
himſelf with reſpectability and honour. 

With reſpect to the times or manner of performing 
theſe exerciſes, I can ſay but little: every man has his 
own way, and time, and method of ſtudy. Some love 
the hour of early morning; others the ſilent and re- 
tired gloom of night: this man pertorms all the ma- 
terial labours of ſtudy before he meets his friends at 
the table, unwilling, from a thoufand ſenſations of re- 
luctance, to exerciſe his faculties in the evening. To 
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that man all hours are alike ; he purſues his ſtudies 
with equal alacrity by the light of day or the glim- 
mering of his lamp. Advice upon matters of this 
nature is therefore ſeldom given, becauſe it is ſeldom 
heeded : however, as you deſire my ſentiments with 
regard to the time of exerciſing your memory, I will 
do lo in few words. That memory, the exerciſe of 
which is regularly the laſt act at night and the firſt in 
the morning, has, I believe, been uſually found of all 
others to be the moſt powertully retentive: and this 
ſeems reaſonably to be the caſe, not only becauſe the 
memory, to which a certain object has been commit- 
ted, is, like all the other mental faculties, invigorated 
by the genial influences of ſleep, but becauſe alſo of 
the ſecret determination, that this object muſt be re- 
collected in the morning ; which determination may, 
unperceived even by ourſelves, remain leſs diſtracted 
than amidſt the cares of the day, and, of courſe, poſ- 
ſeſs a dominion over the faculties, at once more regular 
and powerful, 

We proceed, in the ſecond place, to conſider that 
the memory is very powerfully ſupported by the clear- 
neſs of our underſtanding in regard to thoſe things 
that are the objects of it. 

Upon this ground it is that we rightly conceive 
memory to be no neceſtary atrendant upon genius. 
Genius is not ſo much exerciſed upon the underſtand- 
ing of things that are the proper objects of our rea- 
ſoning powers, as it is employed in dazzling the ima- 
gination with bold conceptions of new ideas. With 


ſuch 
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ſuch an employment memory would often unwelcomely 
interfere; it would ſometimes retard rather than pre- 
cipitate the flight of genius. 

Exactly the .contrary to all this is the caſe of the 
memory; its buſineſs is to trace and retrace, with a 

careful footſtep, the ideas, the words, and the actions 
that are paſt ; it muſt diſſect, as it were, and enter into 
them before it can retain them; and when theſe ideas 
are compounded into ſentiments, and words into ſen- 
tences, they never can be effectually poſſeſſed by the 
memory until their force and meaning are completely 
underſtood. This is eaſily diſcovered upon the very 
firſt exerciſe of the memory, which is preſently diſor- 
dered by the leaſt confuſion or weakneſs in the ar- 
rangement of the circumſtances which it endeavours 
to embrace. 

Whatever, therefore, is to be committed to your 
memory, you muſt firſt of all thoroughly digeſt and 
underſtand, that it may be clearly and comprehenſively 
retained. Who can recite, with any degree of accu- 
racy or grace fulneſs, that which appears obſcure or in- 
congruous to his judgment? What aſſiſtance can be 
effectually derived to any argument or a poſition by 
the ſtatement of any extraneous fact or opinion, the 
cauſes or connections whereof remain undetermined 
or unknown? It is in vain, under ſuch circumſtances 
of doubt and confuſion, that the memory labours to 
exert itſelf ; its powers are enervated or deſtroyed, 

The maturing of the memory will not be the 
work of a moment; he who is anxious to cultivate 
this valuable faculty muſt be content to do it by de- 
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grees; it will by no means be prudent to ſet it a 
heavy tafk in the firſt inſtance. I would adviſe you to 
proceed from light, ſhort, and amuſing recitations to 
thoſe of a drier and more intricate nature; for, al- 
though it is certainly true, that the memory will be 
helped by frequent exercile, yet this, like all other 
caſes that relate to the improvement of the human in- 
tellect, muſt be governed by the general law of mo- 
deration. This is a matter wherein greater care is 
required than may at firſt ſight ſeem neceſſary. We 
frequently decline our duties from the diſguſt which 
intemperate exertions in the earlier performance of 
them produce in our minds. Many a mind has been 
loft to excellence, by its own ill-judged efforts, at the 
entrance of that noble path. Were that entrance made 
more eaſy and alluring than it uſually is, the ſucceed- 
ing obſtacles would not only leſſen in our eſtimation, 
but be, by far, more eaſily ſubdued. Under the im- 
preſſion of the caution I have given you, you will, no 
doubt, beware of this error; and you will thus find 
the cultivation of the memory pleaſing as well as ad- 

vantageous. 
Temperance, which may well be recommended 
as neceſſary to every other ſtudy, is peculiarly ne- 
ceflary here. A continual and exceſſive indulgence 
in animal gratifications produces obtuſeneſs both of the 
becily and the mental faculties ; but it will ever prove 
particularly injurious to the memory, which, as it re- 
quires a more aſſiduous cultivation, is very ealily 
blunted by being ſuffered to remain neglected or un- 
exerciſed. What perſon, ſatiated with ſuch enjoy- 
| | | ments, 
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ments, will ever be ſolicitous to purſue a ſyſtem like 
this? The idea is ridiculous. Whatever exertions 
of the moment a glutton may be induced to make 
from the force of natural talents, or the dictates of his 
intereſt, it has rarely been found that he has engaged 
himſelf in the filent labours of a ſyſtematic renovation 
of the faculties of his mind. 

There muſt be a motive to labour before labour 
will be attempted or endured. That which is now 
propoſed to you, is, you perceive, the exerciſe of the 
memory; and the motive, emulation of excellence in 
a profound and learned ſcience. This motive is of a 
ſuperior nature, and mult be kept alive in the breaſt 
by purſuits and inclinations of a congenial kind. But 
how does intemperance in the animal gratifications 
agree with this deſcription? Does it not include 
within its idea every idea of a baſe and degrading 
quality? The deſire of excellence is animating, and 
urges the ſoul to a noble activity; the indulgencies of 
intemperance overwhelm it with fluggiſhneſs and diſ- 
eaſe : if, then, you look forward to excellence, and 
intend to make uſe of the memory as one medium 
through which you may attain that exalted object, reſiſt 
the allurements of intemperance. If ſuffered to influ- 
ence your mind, they will preſently depreſs it to very 
different proſpects; they will overturn its nobleſt 
deſigns for ever. 

The memory 1s, I apprehend, greatly aided in 
its particular exerciſes by a general diſpoſition of 
careful attentiveneſs, and 1s, by a natural influence, 
weakened by a habit of careleſſneſs and inattention. 

You 
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You are not engaged immediately in committing any 
ſentiment or occurrence to your memory; accuſtom 
yourſelf, nevertheleſs, to mark thoſe incidents of the 
day, that, to the world, appear too trifling to deſerve 
notice. No word, no action is a trifle to the man of 
obſervation ; from an hour of light converſation, from 
the ſlight occurrences of a dinner or a ride, he will ga- 
ther more than an ordinary man will gain from the 
peruſal of a thouſand pages. But why is this? Be- 
cauſe his attention is-exerciſed, while that of the world 
is diſſipated or aſleep. Does it not appear reaſonable, 
therefore, that, to ſuch a character, the exerciſe of the 
memory upon more particular and more intereſting 
objects will be a taſk: of far leſs difficulty, than to him 
who makes uſe of it but for the moment? To the 
former it is only proceeding in his uſual track, but 
with a more than ordinary careſulneſs or ſpeed ; to 
the latter it is a new courſe, in which, as he is unac- 
cuſtomed to it, he proceeds with difficulty and ſlow- 
neſs. To drop all metaphor, the memory of the 
diligent and obſerving man will be daily refreſhed by 
the common operations of his mind, which are choſe 
of watchfulnefs and attention; while the memory of 
the wandering diſſipated character mutt, on the con- 
trary, be hourly weakened by his unſettled and irre- 

oular diſpoſitions. | 
The memory is fortified and enlivened in an emi- 
nent degree by the poſſeſſion of a mind at eaſe; 
ſuch a diſpoſition is, in truth, indiſpenſably neceſſary 
to the exerciſe of this faculty. If the mind be conti- 
nually diſtracted with contending cares, our ſpirit, in 
4 | the 
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the general purſuits of learning, will be doubtleſs con- 
ſiderably injured; ſtill thoſe purſuits may, in ſome 
degree, and at certain times, be continued; but I queſ- 
tion if the memory is calculated to ſurvive long amidſt 
theſe internal ſtruggles. Am I depreſſed with fear, 
ſhaken with anger, corroded by jealouſy, or over- 
whelmed by deſpair ? I naturally attend to the object 
that thus affects me, and neglect every other; and if, 
by ſome unfortunate turn of mind, I am liable to fre- 
quent aſſaults of this nature, how can I expect to have 
my memory ready to ſerve me upon occaſions which, 
however neceſſary to the welfare of my life, are fo- 
retgn to theſe diſturbed and powerful .ſenſations ? 
Amidſt circumſtances like theſe, eminence in life is 
rarely attained. At all events the memory muſt be 
injured. I beleech you, therefore, my good friend, 
with the utmoſt ſeriouſneſs, to reſiſt the firſt inroads 
of ſuch dangerous and cruel enemies. Let every other 
conſideration give way to that of the eſtabliſhment 
of an equal mind ; not only is the faculty of memory, 
as to all its uſeful and honourable purpoſes, at ſtake, 
but your peace and reputation may allo be deſtroyed. 
What leſſons can I give you upon this important 
ſubje& that I have not given you before? I have, 
upon another occaſion, ſpoken of ſelf-poſſeſſion, and 
directed you, as well as I am able, how to attain it. 
In the midſt of all your ſtudies remember that me- 
mory is not to be lighted ; that the early cultivation 
of it will not fail, in the courſe of time, to produce 4 
conſtant, eaſy, and ſpontaneous operation upon all 
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thoſe ſubjects that are neceſſary to the perfection of 
your profeſſional practice. 

I ſhall now conclude this letter upon memory, and 
hope you will not think the ſubje&t unworthy of the 
trouble that has been taken. I have upon this, as on 
all other occaſions, avoided nice and refined diftinc- 
tions; perſpicuity has been my chief aim: and if in 
that you have been ſatisfied, I ſhall have fully ſatisfied 
myſelf. Certain I am that, however the ſubject may 
have been treated, the conſideration of it, in ſome way 
or other, is of conſequence to you as an advocate. Upon 
the moſt ordinary occaſions in common life, one can- 
not but perceive the advantages that are derived from 
what is uſually called a good memory ; of how much 
greater conſequence it muſt be in ſituations of ſuch 
moment as thoſe in which the - pleader in a court of 
Judicature is involved, it is {urely needleſs to explain. 


Adicu. 
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I a former letter I candidly hinted to you my fears 


leſt you ſhould be tempted to prolong your ſtudies of 
the languages beyond the bounds which are certainly 
neceſſary to be obſerved; and it has ſince occurred to 
me that I ought not to put an end to our correſpond- 
ence without calling your attention to a ſubject that 

has 
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has often employed my thoughts, and that appears in 


ſome meaſure to have arifen out of our former diſ- 


cuſſion. 


The ſubject I allude to is a general diſſipation of 


ſtudy; and I ſhall endeavour to put you upon your 


guard againſt it with the greater earneſtneſs, becauſe it 


is a ſecret rock, on which many young men of no 
mean talents have too often been loſt. 


This propenſity to general ſtudy ariſes, ala 


not ſo much from a more than ordinary love of ſci- 


ence, as from a paſſion for univerſal applauſe ; we will 
therefore conſider it in this light, and alſo as particu- 
larly injurious to that man whoſe views are bent to- 
wards excellence-in one certain ſcience alone. 
Could we, by any degree of exertion that is within 

the power of man, attain to univerſal excellence, we 
might reaſonably be allowed to look for univerſal fame, 
and to apply to univerſal ſtudy : but if it be true (as 
I conceive few will deny) that the utmoſt we are able 
to perform will not carry us to ſuch extended acqui- 
ſitions, this propenſity muſt ſtand condemned in the 
judgment of every ſenſible perſon as the offspring of 
a heated and fooliſh imagination. 

I would wiſh you, therefore, to have a moſt careful 
guard againſt being diverted into purſuits of a light 
and multifarious nature, whether they come recom- 
mended to your attention under the title of politics, 
philoſophy, the Belles lettres, or under whatever other 
guiſe they may aſſume : take juſt ſo much of theſe 
things as will ſerve your purpoſe as a man of the 


world, and as 4 profeſſional character; but remember 
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to keep them in ſubordination to the main ends you 
have in view. It may be ſaid of all ſuch purſuits, by 
a man of buſineſs, as the proverb ſays of fire; © they 
© may make very good ſervants, but they will cer- 
te tainly prove bad maſters.” I ſpeak to you as a man 
of buſineſs; if you are determined to commence an 
univerſal genius, well; abide by the conſequences. 

It is aſtoniſhing how great a quantity of time is miſ- 
ſpent by young men in amuſing ſtudies, either from 
the mere influence of a diſſipated and an indolent ſpi- 
rit, or from miſtaken notions of the true ends and 
deſigns of literature. Among ſuch deſigns, this of 
gaining what is commonly but falſely termed general 
knowledge, is one of the moſt dangerous ; for it not 
only beguiles the fancy and ſeduces the attention from 
ſtudies of real importance, but it comes to us with all 
the recommendations of a*fancied duty ; and we fol- 
low it till it is too late, perhaps, to retrieve the conſe- 
quences of our error. | 

Every man who aims at excellence, and poſſeſſes a 
capacity for the attainment of it, will confine his hopes 
and his labours to one particular object; he knows 
that manifold excellence is not to be obtained by the 
utmoſt exertion and ingenuity; the common experience 
of life holds up to his contemplation numerous ſub- 
jects of the conſequences of a diverſified ambition; 
theſe ſerve at once to excite his compaſſion and arouſe 
his vigilance. Who is there that mixes in life with a 
ſpirit of curioſity and an obſerving eye, that does not 
daily meet with, men of genius and learning who 
are equally deſtitute of reputation and of wealth ; of 

whom 


T 


of 
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whom it may moſt truly be ſaid they want a local ha- 


bitation and a name? An inquiry into the cauſe of 


this infelicity, ſo peculiar to talent and literature, is 
ſeldom made; and indeed, if it be not made from a 


nobler ſpirit than idle curioſity, it is better let alone: 
but if the cauſe, I ſay, of this unhappineſs be ever 
ſought, what does it uſually turn out to be? Is it not 
too frequently that deſultory, uncertain, and varied 
purſuit after univerſal ſcience againſt which I am at 
this moment attempting to warn you? that reſtleſſneſs 
of ſpirit, that impatience of application, which prepare 
the mind they unhappily influence, to be the prey of 
every purſuit that has the air of novelty, of every 
ſemblance of ſcience that yet remains to be explored ? 
Too certainly and too often is this the caſe ; nor is 

it wonderful. Independently of the charms which 
novelty never fails to preſent to ourſelves, a deſire is 
produced in our boſoms to ſhew her to others; a mo- 
mentary reputation 1s by theſe means gained, and we 
are delighted with the rapidity with which our wit and 
ingenuity have obtained it. Nor can we, perhaps, 
forbear, in the fulneſs of ſelf-complacency, to caſt an 
eye of pity on the plodding wretch who has either not 
ſpirit or capacity for ſuch boundleſs exertion ; but, 
preſently, leaving him to his dulneſs and his labours, 
we continue our brilliant career ; we ſnatch promiſ- 
cuoully at the flowers of fancy, wit, and elegance that 
adorn our various path, and that ſeem to bloom but 
for our hand alone. Now we are poets, and gaze with 
rapture upon the laurel that is to encircle our brow; 
then we are ſtateſmen, and pull down ancient forms 
E E 2 of 
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of government md raiſe up new with a facility that 
dazzles and confounds ; then we are legiſlators, and 
at our nod truth and juſtice riſe up to ſurpriſe the 
world; again, we become philoſophers, never to be 
moved but when our philoſophy is diſputed. Thus 
we go on, holding ourſelves up to the wonder of 
the multitude, adding ſcience to ſcience, and wiſdom 
to wiſdom: but mark the end; in the midſt of our 
numerous purkuts, our fortune has been neglected or 
diſſipated, our time waſted, and our faculties weak- 
ened, ere they have enabled us to perform one ſervice 
uſeful to mankind, grateful to our friends, or honour- 
able to ourſelves. A new man of wit, more various 
and more ingenious, ariſes; he boldly ſteps into our 
place, and, after vainly ſtruggling to regain it, we drop 

from the ſcene, and are heard of no more. | 
Nor does this happen otherwiſe than in the 
ordinary courſe of things; for he who has eſta- 
bliſhed a fortune. and a reputation in hfe by ſuch 
chequered exertions, ought rather to be conſidered as 
an exception than emulated as an example. It appears 
equally in the productions both of nature and of art, 
that thoſe things which are the moſt cafily produced 
are the moſt quickly gone: the inſect, that in a mo- 
ment is hatched, and flutters its gaudy wings in the 
funbeam, dies with the hour; and numerous genera- 
tions of inſignificant beauty ſucceed and depart ere the 
noble form of man has reached maturity. And can 
we expect that the nobler works of the mental powers 
ſhould be freed from the influence of ſo natural and 
zuſt a law? No; he who is admired for the moment, 
| 7 and 
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and who 1s content with ſuch admiration, ſhall alſo in 
a moment be forgotten. 

The force of the mind muſt have an operation prod 
portionably powerful as it is confined and directed in 
its exertions to one ſingle point; and, on the contrary, 
it muſt be weakened in proportion as it is divided in 
its operations towards many points. 

He then who is emulous of a fair, a lafting and 
an honourable fame, mult be content to gather it from 
his exertions in ſome certain ſcience, and to wait until 
time and his labours have matured it; he may, as I 
have before hinted, make uſe of other knowledge as 
auxiliary to this grand acquiſition, either by way of 
uſefulneſs or ornament ; but he muſt not be deluded 
to make firſt the one and then the other of theſe his 
principal end. Does a man fit down to write a book 
for the expreſs purpoſe of elucidating ſome diſputed” 
point in philoſophy? It is but fair to ſuppoſe that he 
muſt, in the courſe of his work, refer to many other 
writers for the ſupport and illuſtration of his poſitions. 
Now, I aſk you, what would become of that writer 
and of his propoſed work, if, ſeduced by the novelty 
of the writings to which he thus refers, he were to 
ſpend his time and ingenuity in the inveſtigation of the 
ancillary ſubjects upon which they treated. Would not 
ſuch a conduct as this appear highly reprehenſible ? 
Nay, would you not look upon ſo inconſiderate a perſon 
as an obje& worthy rather of contempt than fame ? 
Yet, by the rapidity and livelineſs of his remarks upon 
theſe extraneous ſubjects, it is poſſible he might great- 
ly delight thoſe who knew not, or reflected not, that 
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his main deſign lay by neglected. To ſuch a charac- 
ter as this do I compare that man, who either has or 
ought to have ſome certain purſuit to which his pow- 
ers are to be directed, but who neglects the duties of it 
for a frivolous and momentary applauſe. 

All this, which may be conſidered as applicable to 
the profeſſors of the various ſciences, I will now confine 
and apply to you. You have taken up the profeſſion 
of the law; that is the ſience to which your principal 
attention henceforth is to be directed, and excellence 
in it is the point towards which all the beſt and moſt 
vigorous faculties of your mind are to be exerted. 
What then? Is every other purſuit to be abſolutely 
ſacrificed to this? Yes, I anſwer, as a principal pur- 
ſuit. But with reference to this grand aim, whatever 
will tend to enlarge your ſentiments, to ſharpen your 
wit, to ſtrengthen your judgment, or to augment your 
manly and uſeful knowledge, may ſtill be cultivated. 

The road thus pointed out to you is not, I canfeſs, 
ſo pleaſant to look upon as the paths againſt which 1 
warn you; and it may be in the power of wit to turn 
it into contempt in your eſtimation. Labour is, in its 
own nature, unpleaſant to our feelings; and we are 
apt to lend a willing car to that tongue which is em- 
ployed in its diſpraite : it is no difficult matter, there- 
fore, to raiſe up in our boſoms a diſguſt againſt it, and 
to repreſent the man, who 1s willing to ſubmir to its 
laws, as a mere inſect of the earth, in compariſon with 
thoſe heaven-born ſpirits who diſdain the low mechani- 
cal arts that lead to profeſſional excellence, 
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] vill bring this letter to a concluſion. Refuſe not 
to labour at a ſettled point, and in the end you will 
reap the fruits of your labour. We are men, and we 
muſt bend to the conditions of mortality; the moſt 
prominent of theſe conditions is, that we ſhould get 
our bread by the ſweat of our brow; and from this lot, 
in ſome degree or other, no man is exempt. But 
does it neceſſarily follow that we are therefore to loſe 
every degree of ſpirit? Muſt we, as a conſequence, 
give up every hope? Far from it: He, whoſe labours 
are regularly directed to ſome certain ſtudy that may 
make him reſpectable in his own eyes and uſeful to the 
community, however he may for a moment be the 
deriſion of the wit, and the contempt of the univerſal 
genius, will not only be a more happy, but a more 
eſtimable character. By throwing light upon prin- 
ciples which regulate the affairs of men, both fame and 
profit are to be acquired. The active, honourable, 
and accompliſhed lawyer will be remembered with 
eſteem and admiration, when the writer of madrigals 
and the compoſer of ſonnets is neglected or for- 
gotten. 
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Ar length it is fit that this long correſpondence be 


brought to an end; not becauſe nothing more remains 
to be ſaid upon the ſubject, but becauſe it is hoped 
EE 4 that 
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that the obſervations which have been made will prove 
ſufficient to convince you that the law 1s a purſuit wor- 
thy of a ſcientific mind, and that by ſuch a mind only, 
ns doctrines will be illuſtrated or its nature clearly 
underſtood. | | 

Whence is it that few riſe to eminence in what are 
uſually called the profeſſions? Whence is it that the 
external mechaniſm (if I may ſo ſpeak) of thoſe pro- 
feſſions is alone ſought or eſteemed? Is it becauſe 
they poſſeſs no properties that can amuſe or gratify 
ſcientific reſearch ? Far from it. Nor is that alto- 
gether the true reaſon, which is often alleged, name- 
ly, that Nature hath indulged few minds with the 
power to riſe ſuperior over the common degeneracy. 
Science 1s neglected by thoſe who ought to court her 
becauſe ſhe is neglected by the bulk of mankind. But 
is the world to blame in this ? Rather ought the cen- 
ſure (and much cenſure is due) to fall upon the men 
who poſleſs the gifts of nature and the advantages of 
education, and refuſe to make uſe of them. It is a ſe- 
vere truth that he who attempts to ſtep out of what is 
called the common way; in other words, he who would 
introduce elegance and knowledge into the place of 
vulgarity and ignorance, is not more frequently gazed 
at with the empty ſtare of wonder by the crowd, than 
by thoſe who have become members of the ſame pro- 
feflion with himſelf, and who ought to be equally emu- 
lous of the ſame honourable enterpriſe. 

This has been the caſe ever ſince the creation of 
man ; the fault is not peculiar to the preſent age; it 
ſeems inherent in the conſtitution of humaa nature, 

We 
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We have only to look for a moment at the works of 
great men at every period, and we behold the fame 
complaint, © I am called a ſpeculative man,” ſays 
the great ornament of the law and learning of this 
country, who lived two centuries ago. Could any 
appellation have been beſtowed upon that noble cha- 
racer in the preſent day more ſtrongly ſynonymous 
with contempt? Nor are men wanting amongſt the 
wiſe and learned who conſider the preſent day as diſ- 
tinguiſhed from every other period by its exceſſive 
aptitude to claſs the profound and the ſcientific with 
the ſpeculative and the uſeleſs. 

But, independently of every other conſideration, 
there is one ſource which, however remote and latent, 
is, I believe, the true one, whence this diſlike to con- 
fider the profeſſions in a ſcientific manner proceeds, 
(1 name it with reluctance, but I think it my duty to 
point it out to you,) Intereſt, Men daily ſee that, 
amongſt the majority of thoſe who arrive at wealth by 
the exerciſe of profeſſional talent, they who have ex- 
alted ideas of excellence are not numbered ; and they 
naturally, though falſely, conclude that an emulation 
of ſcientific excellence is rather an obſtacle than a fur- 
therance to ſucceſs; is it therefore wonderful that they 
do not love it? 

Intereſt, then, may with truth, in- many caſes at 
leaſt, be mentioned as the true motive of this diſguſt 
againſt ſcience ; but as it is alſo a ſecret motive, and 
partakes of a baſe nature: men either do not perceive,, 
or will not acknowledge it; they therefore endeavour 
to veil their unwillingneſs to attempt any other excel- 


lence 
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lence in their profeſſion than what is neceſſary to ac- 
quire a preſent name and preſent remuneration by a 
thouſand excuſes. They pretend, with a falſe hu- 
mility, that their powers are not equal to ſuch attempts ; 
they pretend to have no faith in the utility of ſuch 
attempts; they pretend that the men who make 
them are idle, ſpeculative perſons, indulging them- 
ſelves and feeding others who are credulous enough - 
to liſten to them, with vain hopes and fooliſh fancies ; 
and that they are utterly unfit ro have any commerce 
with the buſineſs and concerns of the worid. 

But if it could be once demonſtrated to mankind, 
or rather, if mankind could be brought to contemplate 
the demonſtrations that their own experience and the 
experience of every age has afforded of the falſeneſs 
of theſe notions, one might hope to ſee the natural 
powers of the mind revive, and ſcience, of courſe, 
more generally regarded in thoſe profeſſions that lead 
men to mingle with the world. If we could once be 
led to perceive that though, for the reaſon (amongſt 
others) that has been mentioned, the majority of pro- 
feſſional characters have not had patience to go be- 
yond the externals of their profeſſion; yet that the 
few who have dared to ſignalize themſclves have, in 
the end, obtained more wealth, more honour, and 
more preſent regard (to ſay nothing of fame, which 
they who have the moſt diſputed its value have moſt 
eminently obtained) than have fallen to the lot of thoſe 
who have erroneouſly aimed at nothing elſe: if, I 
ſay, men could perceive theſe things, we ſhould then 
behold a generous ſtrife ſucceed to petty deſigns and 

unmanly 
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unmanly contentions ; he who laboured to exalt his 
profeſſion as a ſcience, would then be regarded as a 
bene factor, and not deſpiſed as an empty innovator ; 
and the world, even conſtituted as it is, would look up 
with reverence to the various profeſſors, as at once 
its ſtrength and ornament, rathef than avoid them as 
crafty deſigners or open depredators on its repoſe. 

To bring the matter to iſſue, then, the queſtion is, 
whether the hiſtory of life does not afford us nume- 
rous examples that they who have elevated their minds 
in the profeſſions I have alluded to above mere pro- 
ſeſſional practice, who have extended their views and 
their reſearches. beyond the common beaten track, 
have not been rewarded with an infinitely greater por- 
tion of preſent advantages than has uſually been ob- 
tained by inferior men? I apprehend it would be 
conſidered a mockery by any man who has received 
a liberal education, to point out particular examples. 

The few moments that remain will be more profit- 
ably employed in marking the error that has crept, 
ſomehow or other, into the human judgment, from 
whence the fault of which we complain has ſprung. 
This error is of a twofold nature; firſt, in our judg- 
ment of the intellectual powers; and, ſecondly, in our 
apprehenſion of the combinations that form the cha- 
racter of a great mind. 

We are naturally indolent ; ſo indolent, indeed, that 
we do not only decline to exert the ſtrength that has 
diſcovered itſelf to us; we alſo refuſe to aſcertain 
the degrees of power we actually poſſeſs. What we 


have no deſire to ſeek we are ever ready to perſuade 
ourſelves 
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ourſelves has no exiſtence. At firſt, it is true, we 
know we are impoſing upon ourſelves; but habit, at 
length, leads us to forget the impoſition, and we really 
believe that we are weak, becauſe: we have long had 
an end to anſwer by neglecting to diſcern that we are 
ſtrong. 

Such an error as this would not, perhaps, call for 

ſerious mention, if its conſequences, were confined 
to the individual : unhappily this 1s not the caſe. To 
degraded views of our own nature we preſently add 
a hearty contempt, or, what is worſe, a ſecret envy of 
the powers or other men: hence we not only decline 
what is excellent for ourſelves, but unjuſtly refuſe our 
approbation to the deſire of it in others; from omit- 
ting to do ourſelves right, we proceed, with little diffi- 
culty, to commit poſitive injuſtice towards thoſe 
around us. 
By the unhappy influence of this error, the beſt 
emotions of the mind are frequently weakened, and its 
nobleſt deſigns overthrown, Excellence is obum- 
brated ; and Science defrauded or robbed of her vota- 
ries; falſe and unbecoming notions are engendered 
and propagated, and the characters of men impro- 
perly eſtimated and unfairly treated. And this leads 
me to obſerve upon the error we often labour under 
in our apprehenſion of the combinations that form 
the character of a great man. 

In a thouſand caſes we take a falſe idea for granted, 
and then argue from it ; and among theſe numerous 
falſe ideas, few are more prevalent than this, that an 
attention to the common buſineſs of life is incom- 
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patible, if not impoſſible, with enlarged powers. How 
has this happened ? Probably, in part, from the haſte 
and negligence with which the bulk of mankind form 
their opinion of character; and in part from the af- 
fectation that, it cannot be denied, ſome men of talent 
have manifeſted of contempt for the daily concerns 
and intercourſe of life. But who will be hardy enough 
to aſſert that therefore an incapacity to manage or in- 


termeddle in ſuch concerns is a neceſſary conſequence 


of ſuperior intellect? Put the caſe: there are ten 
men of genius; nine of theſe are engaged in the pur- 
ſuit of ſcience; they neglect the forms and daily prac- 
tice of their profeſſion, let opportunities of fair and 
manly advantage flip, and ſuffer their affairs to run 
into confuſion and ruin. The tenth man 1s equal to 
any of the other nine in ſcientific attainments, and 
adds to theſe, ſkilfulneſs in the mechanical properties 
of his profeſſion, and prudence in the management of 
his fortune. Would not this one character, properly 
conſidered, lead us to conclude, that what he has done 
the other nine might alſo have performed? The 
truth is, no man does buſineſs (to uſe the common 
phraſe) ſo well as the great man who is determined to 
do buſineſs; he frequently leaves far behind him in 
accuracy, neatneſs, and diſpatch, thoſe who pretend to 
pride themſelves that they aim at nothing beyond ac- 
curacy, neatneſs, and diſpatch. Omne majus in ſe con- 
tinet minus is an old ſtanding legal axiom, and may, 
without much ſtraining, be applied to this ſentiment ; 
the truly great and expanded mind is not only engaged 
in grand and deep contemplations, it takes notice of 


what, 
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what, for the ſake of diſtinction, I will here call little 
things, not becauſe it is naturally attached to fuch 
things, but becaule it finds itſelf in a ſtate in which it 
is a poſitive duty to attend to them: and that duty, of 
which ſuch a mind dictates the performance, mult ne- 

ceſſarily be as well fulfilled as its nature will permit. 
Apply this to the ſubje& of our late letters. If 
what has been obſerved be true, the ſcientific lawyer 
will be, in every point, a better lawyer than the mere 
practical man: he will be to the full as correct as the 
practical man; he will be as adroit in the forms of the 
courts ; he will be as aſſiduous in the management of 
his cauſes ; he will be as attentive to the intereſt of his 
client. In ſhort, all that relates to, the neceſſary 
formulz of the hour will be tranſacted by him with as 
ſcrupulous care as the practical man can manifeſt ; 
nay, as I have uſt above obſerved, diligence and at- 
tention, even in theſe things, will often be more con- 

ſpicuous in him than in the mere man of buſineſs. 
But the ſubtle combinations of grandeur and ſim- 
plicity, the nice and latent union of profundity with 
accuracy, the delightful amalgamation of ſublimity 
with preciſion, eſcape the vulgar apprehenſion ; the 
exaltation of the characters that are diſtinguiſhed by 
theſe happy contrarieties of quality is therefore uſually 
looked upon with aſtoniſhment, when, in fact, it is but 
the natural effect of an adequare cauſe. We can only 
lament that the quantity of exertion in men does not 

often bear its due proportion to the quantity of power. 

The true examples are the men in whom theſe 
proportions are obſerved ; and, by a proper attention 
to 
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to them, we ſhall be convinced, that he who = com- 
bined diligence with wiſdom, and an attention g the 
affairs of men with elevated conceptions of truth, has 
ſeldom failed to obtain the nobleſt rewards that 
crown the courſe of human life, 

Suffer, then, the falſe notion, that every attempt 
beyond the common rule is fanciful and unneceſſary, to 
remain no longer; remembering, at the ſame time, 
that the common rule ſhould not be left long to- 
gether, and that wiſdom and prudence ought ever to 
be the guides in our ſhorteſt aberrations. Adieu! 


THE END. 
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